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ABSTRACT 

This collection of 65 articles related to the 
profession of educational supervision is intended primarily for use 
with students in teacher education. Represented in the single volume 
are articles from a decade of writing (1960-69) by leaders in the 
"emerging profession" of supervision. The essays, which cover a wide 
range of subjects in their attempt to "analyze current needs and to 
project sound proposals for meeting them in the perspective of the 
future," fall into five major sections: "Leadership: Talent for 
Growth"; "Issues in Professionalization"; "Research: Instrument for 
New Knowledge"; "The Supervisor at Work"; "Supervision: Its 
Potential." In his introduction to the collection, Fred T. Wilhelms 
stresses that in the midst of the great ferment and growth of the 
last decade both of which are reflected in the content of this 
book — one thing is certain: "the need for organized leadership, 
always great, is going to increase. The forms will change; the 
structure of staff organization will change; the nature and extent of 
participation by teachers and others will change. But the need for 
trained, dedicated leaders will not change — except to grow." This 
book is intended to help meet that need. (Author/ES) 
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Foreword 



An Emerging Profession 



THIS anthology on supervision 
grows out of a need, long recognized by 
school people, for background materials in 
a single volume treating this special kind of 
instructional leadership. Represented in the 
volume are articles from a decade of writ- 
ings (1960 through 1969) by leaders in the 
emerging profession of supervision. 

This rich panoply of writings on super- 
vision shows die experience and insight of 
many contributors to Educational Leader- 
ship, the official journal of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. These contributions appeared in an 
era marked by changes that have stirred, 
tested, tried, and shaken older institutions 
not only in education but in all areas of 
society. Writing in such a time, the authors 
have without exception shown marked ability 
to analyze current needs and to project sound 
proposals for meeting them in the perspec- 
tive of the future. 

Today supervision itself is being chal- 
lenged both from within and from outside 
the profession. The continued existence of 
the supervisor as an instructional leader is at 
issue. We may, therefore, find a great sense 
of pride and of reassurance in reviewing a 
record such as that presented here. 

Supervision: 

Emerging Profession 

The word “emerging” in the title of this 
anthology does not represent a last gasp of 
the holders of an anachronistic professional 
role. Rather the supervisor is emerging from 



this decade with a clearer self-knowledge, a 
deeper insight, and a broader perspective in 
the realm of instructional improvement. 

Sixty-five articles are included in this 
anthology. The materials represent an excit- 
ing and sweeping panorama as they treat the 
various aspects, motivations, techniques, and 
goals of supervision. The essays fall rather 
naturally into five major sections. Within 
these sections the articles are arranged partly 
in chronological order and partly in accord- 
ance with the special aspects of the topics 
treated. 

• “Leadership: Talent for Growth” 
presents the seminal concept of the leader- 
ship function, especially as this relates to the 
role of the supervisor. Stressed here are the 
ideas that the supervisor must provide a 
humane and supportive leadership that will 
skillfully and as rapidly as possible enable 
the recipients of supervision to proceed “on 
their own.” 

• “Issues in Professionalization” in- 
cludes the essays that were planned and 
written by the ASCD Commission on Prob- 
lems of Supervisors and Curriculum Workers. 
Problems treated here range from recruit- 
ment through the preparation, the certifica- 
tion, and the continuing education of super- 
visors and curriculum workers. These articles 
represent a new and more sophisticated 
approach by supervisors and curriculum 
workers to the authority, dignity, and re- 
sponsibility of their own professional role. 

• “Research: Instrument for New 
Knowledge” reflects a growing recognition 
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by supervisors and curriculum workers of a 
need for creating or adapting means by 
which to study their own efforts. Only in 
this way can they improve and make more 
responsible and responsive their own meth- 
ods, techniques, and goals. Accounts of 
research on supervisory processes included 
here represent a promising beginning. 

• “The Supervisor at Work” brings 
clear and poignant pictures of supervisors at 
work as instructional leaders in classrooms 
and school systems. These essays show pro- 
fessional persons working in supportive rela- 
tionships with teachers, principals, parents, 
and superintendents. 

• “Supervision: Its Potential” projects 
the ideals and possibilities of supervision into 
the future. This future is at present only 
darkly glimpsed, but it does seem to offer 
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promise of ever-widening vistas of need and 
potentiality for supervision. Special needs 
in the areas of research and of theory are 
identified as among the most pressing con- 
cerns of the supervisory profession. —■ 

This book is intended for use with stu- 
dents in teacher education who want to learn 
about some of the areas that lie “out there” 
in the broader education profession. Some 
of the challenge, excitement, and lure of 
adventure can be glimpsed in these pages. 
Graduate students, teachers in service, and 
supervisors themselves, whether general or 
in special fields, will find in these writings 
new inspiration, keener vision, and practical 
help. 

Above all, they will find a deepening 
sense of pride in and commitment to the 
emerging and growing profession of super- 
vision. 

Robert R. Leeper, Editor 
and Associate Secretary 
Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA 
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Leadership: The Continuing Quest 



IN A time when great changes are 
being made, and even greater changes are 
impatiently demanded, leadership mounts to 
a new importance. One can sympathize with 
a public hard pressed by financial demands 
if it wonders whether there is not too much 
superstructure of officials who do not actu- 
ally teach children; yet one must say to that 
public that the improvements it wants will 
not come of themselves, will not come with- 
out the help of coordinated analysis and 
planning. One may sympathize even more 
with the mature, highly educated teacher 
who rebels against being told what to do and 
how to do it; if that was all there was to 
supervision, he would be right; but, again, 
one must say that the single classroom 
teacher, no matter how wise and skillful he 
is, stands in a poor strategic position to bring 
about major change by his lone efforts. 
There must be coordinating leadership if the 
institution itself is to reach new heights as 
the superior teacher does. 

Yet to stake out a bold claim for edu- 
cational leadership is only to start the mind 
whirling with questions. Even at the simplest 
levels of supervision the questions are more 
abundant than the known answers. 

For instance, there are teachers — espe- 
cially among the beginners — whose immedi- 
ate needs are at the level of routine skills. 
They need to learn how to manage a class- 
room, how to keep records, and so on. Even 
at this level the question arises: What is the 
best way to “teach” them? Is it just to tell 
them? Is it to show them, by demonstration? 



Is it to get them the sympathetic help of a 
more experienced “buddy”? Or what? 

A little further along the questions be- 
come even more insistent. There are teach- 
ers who can manage fairly well but whose 
“methods” are inadequate. They need to 
learn how to teach fractions in arithmetic or 
use phonics in reading. This is the sort of 
thing most people think supervision is all 
about. But how effective is the traditional 
system of visitation-cum-critique at even this 
relatively simple task? Would it be more 
effective to let the teacher visit around and 
see good models, or to view films and video 
tapes? Would a problem-solving seminar 
with some expert do it better? The questions 
flow on and on. 

The rate of question-flow accelerates 
tremendously, even within this basic area of 
methodology, if what we are after is a more 
radical shift to, say, the development of an 
inquiry system of teaching. How can we 
help a teacher move away from the gener- 
ations-old system of “telling” and assigning 
and quizzing — the system that is so firmly 
imbedded in his imagery of what teaching 
is? Will some form of interaction analysis, 
micro-teaching, and self-activated video- 
taping help him most? Or what? 

And then we step up to the truth that 
teaching is, at base, a webbing of human 
interactions; that the climate of a classroom 
is more than the sum of all the best methods. 
Suddenly we are dealing with something far 
harder to influence than even the most com- 
plex skills. What will it take? Sensitivity 
training? 
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Even in writing this we seem to have 
assumed that supervision is something done 
to the teacher by some wiser, perhaps more 
experienced, superior. Yet we know that in 
/all the dimensions that matter most it is 
growth from within that really counts. The 
most “efficient” methods of improving a 
teacher’s skills may only leave us with a 
dependent, possibly frustrated person, little 
able or motivated to plow ahead on his own 
steam as a mature professional. Thus a 
whole new order of questions arises: How 
can we set a teacher free, help him toward 
autonomy, get him engaged on his own 
initiative? How can we help create a climate 
for growth? And what will that take in our 
own growth? Should the sensitivity training 
be first of all for ms? 

Still, even these hard questions assume 
that what we are concerned about is the indi- 
vidual teacher. They largely ignore that 
greater order of problems that has to do with 
the system itself. In a concerted way, how 
do we decide what our school system stands 
for, what its goals are, and its priorities 
among its goals? If we decide we want a 
comprehensive program of health education 
woven through the whole curriculum, how 
do we move toward it? And how do we do 
it so that everybody engaged in it grows in 
the process? 

These are only a few of the questions 
which haunt any sensitive person in a posi- 
tion of supervisory leadership. Time is 
always short. He is terribly busy himself, 
and many of the people with whom he must 
work are even more harshly confined by set 
schedules. The demands upon his wisdom 
are numerous, for there are choices to be 
made which only an insider even knows to 
exist. The demands upon his moral stamina 
are at least equally great, for much of the 
time he operates amid conflict, engendered 
sometimes by honest differences in values 
and opinion, sometimes by personal an- 



tagonisms, fears, and the defense of vested 
interests. 

His situation in recent years is further 
complicated by a variety of pressures. 
Teachers, asserting their growing independ- 
ence, are often hostile to anything that 
smacks of direct supervision. Students and 
others are growingly restive and demand 
radical program change in the direction of 
greater “relevance.” Parents press for direct 
accountability to them as to what their chil- 
dren should study and how well they learn. 
Roles are changing; staff organization is 
swirling; titles and functions are shifting. 
But whether his title is “principal,” “super- 
visor,” “curriculum coordinator,” or what- 
not, the person in a position of supervisory 
leadership is caught in the middle. 

It is into such a world of genuine in- 
tellectual puzzles and social conflict that 
Supervision: Emerging Profession comes. It 
is one record of a decade of groping by a 
group deeply concerned for true democratic 
leadership. Some of the questions it deals 
with are technical, some philosophical, some 
social. The decade of its formation in the 
pages of Educational Leadership has been 
one of great ferment and growth — and that 
is reflected in its make-up. 

But one thing this book never pretends 
to have — not on a single page — is the final 
answer.. The quest for true democratic lead- 
ership, though it is an old quest in its way, is 
still only beginning. We are coming into a 
period when studies in leadership are inten- 
sifying and we can expect new help. The use 
of the newer media looks promising. Per- 
haps the various forms of interaction analy- 
sis will open new doors. Perhaps, too, the 
growing movement for sensitivity tr aining 
will bring new resources. 

However all that may turn out, one truth 
stands firm. The need for organized leader- 
ship, always great, is going to increase. The 
forms will change; the structure of staff 
organization will change; the nature and ex- 
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tent of participation by teachers and others 
Mill change. But the need for trained, dedi- 
cated leaders will not change — except to 
grow. 

Too little has been made of this. The 
best educational leaders have often been, by 
the very nature of their sophistication in 
leadership, self-effacing and low in visibility. 
Just because of their sophistication, they are 
often the least “sure” people in the whole 
world of education. The quick, pat answer 
may serve everybody else, but not them; 
they know how little we know on the great 
questions of learning and teaching. Conse- 
quently, they are often hesitant and open to 
many choices. In lesser minds their doubt 
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and hesitancy can all too easily be seen as 
weakness and lack of expertise. And their 
services can be seen as expendable. 

Yet the truth is that the whole forward 
motion of education depends, to a fantastic 
degree, upon this little band of “supervisors.” 
At best they are only a handful, these life- 
long students of teaching and learning and 
leading. They deserve to be cherished, and 
ASCD cherishes them. We hope that the 
next ten years will see their numbers grow 
and their resources enriched. We hope that 
in 1980 another collection of “the best of 
Educational Leadership” will show that we 
have moved far ahead — even though then, 
too, the quest will still be only beginning. 

Fred T. Wilhelms, Executive Secretary 
Association jor Supervision and 
Curriculum Development , NEA 
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The Human Dimensions of Supervision 

Earl S. Johnson 



IN SPEAKING about “the human 
dimensions of supervision,” 1 perhaps we can 
relieve the term “supervision” of its quite 
formal and even formidable coloration by 
speaking of a person who is a teacher-leader. 
Let us refer to such a person much more 
from the perspective of “acquaintance with” 
than from the perspective of “knowledge 
about.” The difference between these two 
perspectives is near to profound because 
appreciation, which comes from “acquaint- 
ance with,” must precede understanding 
which comes from “knowledge about.” This 
order is, for me, the first law of pedagogy 
for I believe that we have little to under- 
stand unless we appreciate or feel something. 

For the human dimensions and the 
obligations and risks of the role of teacher- 
leader let us turn to Martin Buber, the great- 
est living Jewish theologian. Following are 
some lines from the section on “Education” 
in his writings: 

If education means to let a selection of 
the world affect a person through the medium 
of another person, then the one through whom 
this takes place, rather, who makes it take place 
through himself, is caught in a strange paradox. 
What is otherwise found only as grace, inlaid 
in the folds of life — the influencing of the lives 
of others with one’s own life — becomes here a 

1 This article is based on a paper read at the 

10th Annual Spring Convention of the Wisconsin 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, May 2, 1960, at Marinette, Wisconsin. 



function and a law. But since the educator has 
to such an extent replaced the master, the dan- 
ger has arisen that the new phenomenon, the 
will to educate, may degenerate into arbitrari- 
ness, and that the educator may carry out his 
selection and his influence from himself and his 
idea of the pupil, not from the pupil’s own 
reality. 2 

Let me now restate what I understand 
to be Buber's “strangp paradox” as it is set 
in the difficult role of teacher-leader. It is the 
paradox of “authority and freedom,” for the 
questions which we must all resolve as 
teacher-leader are these: “How much of 
what kinds of authority shall we employ?” 
and “How much of what kinds of freedom 
shall we permit?” 

My answer to these questions, if answer 
it be, is that authority and freedom must 
always be kept in balance. What that bal- 
ance is, can be, or should be, I shall not 
undertake to state in terms of any principles, 
for these would have to rest on “knowledge 
about.” Let me, rather, share with you, 
as my meager experience permits me, some- 
thing in the nature of “acquaintance with” 
such a balance. 

Let me begjm sharing with you my 
feeling-knowing about the role of teacher- 
leader by saying something about the con- 
text in which that role is played. This context 

2 Martin Buber. Between Man and Man. Bos- 
ton: Beacon Press, 1955. pp. 99-100. (Reprinted 
by permission of The Macmillan Company.) 



Earl S. Johnson , Emeritus Professor of the Social Sciences, University of Chicago, and Visiting 
Professor, Social and Philosophical Foundations, School of Education, University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee 
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is, of course, the context of human associa- 
tion — groups of various sizes, engaged in a 
variety of cooperative tasks, and made up of 
individuals who, because they are individ- 
uals, are different in talents, in interests, in 
skills, and in knowledge. Being different in 
these respects they are unequal in these re- 
spects. But, being unequal, they are not 
unworthy! 

Subject to Each Other 

For the purposes of our concern, the 
most important feature of human associa- 
tion is that the members of it, the partici- 
pants, take each other into account. I do not 
mean that they are simply polite to each 
other, although that relation is not ruled 
out. I mean, rather, that each is aware of the 
other, identifies him in some way — as able, 
friendly, confused, coarse, concerned, in- 
formed, ignorant, sympathetic, or whatever; 
makes some judgment or appraisal of him, 
identifies the meaning of his action, tries to 
find out what he has on his mind, tries to 
figure out what he is doing, why he does 

it, or what he intends to do. Note that each 
does this to the other; thus flies the shuttle 
which weaves a fabric of understanding, sub- 
ject always to correction. Let me make it 
clear: I speak not of the relation of object to 
object, of subject to object, or of object to 
subject. I speak of the relation of subject 
to subject. Each is, if you will permit a 
play on words, “subject to each other.” Each 
takes the other into account as the one 
who is taking him into account. Both are 
active; neither is passive. Both are influenc- 
ing and being influenced. Their relations 
are in the nature of a transaction except that 
here each is buyer and each is seller. 

In this -account of human association 
I mean to suggest a moving process in which 
the participants note and gauge each other’s 
actions and attitudes. Each, likewise, or- 
ganizes his actions and attitudes with regard 



to the other — he inhibits, exhibits, encour- 
ages, guides, and directs himself, in short, 
disciplines himself and builds up those pat- 
terns of action and attitude which he believes 
to be appropriate to the situation which is, 
itself, constantly in change. That some are 
more adept at these things than others are 
does not gainsay that all engage in them . 8 

Such a process of organizing patterns of 
action and attitudes is the group process, 
par excellence. Each is a member of it to 
the degree that he takes the attitudes of the 
others and controls his conduct — overt and 
covert — in terms of their attitudes. This 
does not mean, at all, that he agrees with 
or capitulates to the attitude of others. The 
fact is only that he is aware of them and, 
in that awareness, structures for himself his 
unique actions and attitudes. 

Yet, this account requires an important 
amendment This is that here is enacted 
the democratic group process in the measure 
that participation is fully shared, to the de- 
gree that compulsion is absent in each one’s 
coming to his own patterns of action and 
attitudes, and to the degree to which these 
patterns serve goodness and wisdom as de- 
fined and understood in the democratic 
image of collective and individual life. 
Dewey’s words to this effect are these: “Re- 
garded as an idea, democracy is not an 
alternative to other principles of associated 
life. It is the idea of community itself.” 
Here, Dewey’s statement about a fact is also 
a statement about a value. 

If this account presents something not 
only quite complex but even mystical, such 
is die nature of the process of human asso- 
ciation which is the process of communica- 
tion — whether or not it takes verbal form. 
We may now better understand Dewey’s ob- 
servation that “. . . of all things communi- 

s See: Herbert Blumer. “Psychological Import 
of the Human Group." In: M. Sherif and M. O. 
Wilson. Group Relations at the Crossroads. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1953. p. 194. 
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cation is the most wonderful . . . that the 
fruit of communication should be participa- 
tion, sharing, is a wonder by the side of 
which transsubstantiation pales.” 4 

Traits of the Teacher-Leader 

Within such a context the role and 
status of teacher-leader emerge. This means 
that I conceive this role and status to be a 
thing earned , rather than assigned. 

Let me state what I understand to be 
the minimal conditions for the emergence 
of the role and status of teacher-leader. 
They are these: 

1. A human association, democratic in 
its self-image 

2. A common task or call it, in the 
somewhat heavy language of our craft, goal- 
oriented activities which are good and wise 

3. Democratically disposed individual 
members with differing talents, skills, inter- 
ests, and knowledge. 

The teacher-leader is, then, the person 
who comes to be set apart from the other 
members of a human association by reason 
of the superior influence which he exerts 
upon the goal-setting and goal-achieving ac- 
tivities of such an association. How far 
such a person is from the one who is officially 
designated as teacher-leader, I leave to your 
own insight. I trust that the distinction be- 
tween earned and assigned teacher-leader 
role and status is thereby confirmed. It is 
a real, not a titular designation. It is the 
role and status of teacher-leader, not of 
chairman or boss. 

Such an interpretation of the teacher- 
leader role and status reveals that it does 
not reside alone in any personality trait 
taken singly, or even in a constellation of 

4 John Dewey. Experience and Nature. La 
Salle, Illinois: Open Court Publishing Company, 
1926. p. 166. 



so-called teacher-leader traits. It reveals 
itself as the function of a personality in a 
situation. One cannot be teacher-leader in 
a social vacuum. Furthermore, certain per- 
sonality types interact better and more ef- 
fectively within certain kinds of group situ- 
ations than do other personality types. Thus 
the role and status of teacher-leader is a rela- 
tive rather than an absolute one. However, 
this fact of relativity should not be taken 
to mean that there is no similarity in the 
attributes which make for effective teacher- 
leader behavior in quite different group 
situations. 

What these constants in teacher-leader 
traits or attributes are is difficult to state 
with either precision or certainty. Neverthe- 
less let us hazard a sampling of them. They 
are such as these: respect for individual 
differences; the ability to initiate and an 
unwillingness to dominate; the skill and tact 
neces iry to strike the “right” balance be- 
tween effectiveness, which is the coopera- 
tive accomplishment of intended group ob- 
jectives, and efficiency , which is the feeling 
by individual group members that they have 
been rewarded; and the ability to feel what 
die Quakers call “the sense of the meeting.” 
Yet even these assumed-to-be teacher-leader 
attributes require the “right climate” of hu- 
man association for their effective mani- 
festation. 

And now to these add the following: 
the gift of listening with “the third ear” — 
the ear of deep and sympathetic insight; 
one who is slow to anger and plenteous in 
mercy; one who does not command, for com- 
mandments anticipate only blind allegiance; 
one who shows and teaches but does not ex- 
hort; one who does not seek disciples, for 
the teacher-leader does not require servitude 
of one who, when the occasion arises, will 
supersede him; one who is virtuous and, in 
being so, knows that virtue is not an alterna- 
tive to power but is, rather, the skillful and 
decent use of it; and one who understands 
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the import of the paradox that “since I 
am their leader I must follow them.” 

Each of these, whether far or near as 
universal attributes of the teacher-leader, will 
depend for its best expression on the type 
of human association to which it is appro- 
priate, because these traits in some degree 
both arise in and are effective only in those 
human associations in which they can arise 
and function. The role and status of teacher- 
leader are, thus, always a kind of “back- 
inference” from demonstrated and proven 
abilities in given situations. 

Yet, even as I recite these little-better- 
than hunches about the constants in the per- 
son whom I have called teacher-leader, I 
feel that one attribute has slipped through 
my fingers — perhaps one of the most sig- 
nificant I share it with you in Count 
Tolstoi’s delineation of the gray and aged 
commander of the Russian troops at the 
battle against Napoleon at Borodino. That 
the setting was military rather than civil or 
academic I believe is relatively unimportant: 

He gave no orders, but only assented to 
or dissented from what others suggested . . . 
when he listened to the reports it seemed as 
if he were not interested in the import of the 
words spoken, but rather in something else — 
the expression of face and tone of voice of those 
who were reporting ... he knew that the result 
of a battle is decided, not by the orders of one 
commander-in-chief . . . but by that intangible 
force called the spirit of the army, and he 
watched this force and guided it as far as that 
was in his power. 

Let me give you another conception of 
the role and status of teacher-leader: this 
time from civil affairs. I share with you 
the words of Edmund Burke : 5 “For my part, 
in what I have meditated upon the subject, 

I cannot, indeed, take it upon myself to 

'Burke has been accused of opposing democ- 
racy. He opposed only its Jacobin form and 
manifestation which he saw, and correctly, as 
producing a totalitarian mass state of despotism 
rather than genuine democracy. 



say that I have the honor to follow the sense 
of the people. The truth is that I met it in 
the way I was pursuing their interest accord- 
ing to my own ideas.” 

From the attributes which have come 
out of my perceptions of the role and status 
of teacher-leader, to which are now added 
two classic conceptions of leadership in 
military and civil affairs, perhaps you may 
be able to construct an image of the teacher- 
leader most proper for the varying forms 
of human association whose theatre is the 
school. 

I think of these varying forms lying 
within two major categories of human asso- 
ciations: those of teacher-and-students, and 
supervisor-and-staff. I remind myself, and 
you, that I have been trying to shed some 
light on the “right” balance between authority 
and freedom. 

Communicating an Idea 

These observations bring me to com- 
ment on what I believe to be the central 
intellectual problem facing the teacher- 
leader — the communication of an idea. I 
choose to present this problem through the 
poetry of the Persian poet, Kahlil Gibran, 
and the prose of the American educational 
philosopher, John Dewey. Although each 
refers to, or implies, only the role and status 
of teacher, their wisdom is quite as apt to 
the role and status of teacher-leader. Gibran 
writes: 

No man can reveal to you aught but that 
which already lies half asleep in the dawning 
of your own knowledge. . . . 

If he is wise he does not bid you enter the 
house of his wisdom, but rather leads you to 
the threshold of your own mind. 

The astronomer may speak to you of his 
understanding of space, but he cannot give you 
his understanding. 

The musician may sing to you of the 
rhythm which is in all space, but he cannot 
give you the ear which arrests die rhythm nor 
the voice which echoes it 
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And he who is versed in the science of 
numbers can tell of the region of weight and 
measure, but he cannot conduct you thither. 

For the vision of one man lends not its 
wings to another man. . . .* 

I hope that you will wish to add this 
to your own collection of “the poetry of 
pedagogy” — the art to which we are all 
devoted but whcse literature is so lamentably 
blind to its artistic, and hence poetic, nature. 

Now, John Dewey’s view and language 
on the same problem — whether ideas can be 
taugjht, as ideas. I share with you some lines 
from Democracy and Education : 

.. .all thinking is original ... no thought, 
no idea, can possibly be conveyed as an idea 
from one person to another. When it is told, 
it is, to the one to whom it is told, another 
given fact, not an idea. The communication 
may stimulate the other person to realize the 
question for himself and to think out a like 
idea, or it may smother his intellectual interest 
and suppress his dawning effort at thought . . . 
Only by wrestling with the conditions of the 
problem at first hand, seeking and finding his 
own way out, does he think. 7 

I cannot forbear remarking here on the 
most redundant of redundancies, but one 
heard often in teacher circles: “We must 
teach them to think for themselves.” The 
truth is, of course, that they can think for 
themselves only if they can think by them- 
selves. The help we may give them is im- 
plicit in Gibran’s and Dewey’s wisdom. 

But I see the role and status of teacher- 
leader in yet another context — that of priest 
and prophet. At the more elementary levels, 
our task is perhaps exclusively that of 
priest — to communicate the truths of the 
past, the culture’s inheritance from past cul- 

* Reprinted from: The Prophet by Kahlil 
Gibran with permission of the publisher, Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1923 by Kahlil Gibran; 
renewal copyright 1951 by Administrators C.T.A. 
of Kahlil Gibran Estate, and Mary G. Gibran. 

7 John Dewey. Democracy and Education. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1916. p. 
188. 



tures. But, progressively, as these levels are 
left behind, our role becomes increasingly 
that also of prophet — to examine the rele- 
vance of the cultural inheritance for present 
times. 

In the priestly role we are, in the best 
and most exacting sense of the term, sooth- 
sayers, that is, truth-sayers. In our prophetic 
role we are examiners, judgment-makers, and 
critics. Severe injury to the idealism of our 
students will certainly follow if we play the 
prophetic role before an immature audience. 
But, just as surely, our failure to play the 
role of prophet at the proper stage of our 
students’ maturity will leave their critical 
capacities undiscovered, unchallenged, and 
undeveloped. Our obligation as teacher- 
leader is to play the roles of priest and 
prophet in helpful and proper balance. Both 
are called for more often than we think. 

Our Faith in Progress 

In these roles we serve the beliefs of 
our culture and reasoned insight into their 
meaning and usefulness. The beliefs are 
our convictions. These dictate the priestly 
role. This is our debt to the Hebrews. Rea- 
soned insight takes the form of criticism of 
our convictions; this dictates the prophetic 
role. This is our debt to the Greeks. Thus, 
in these roles, we confirm the values on 
which not only our craft but also the civili- 
zation which it seeks to serve are founded. 

May I now identify what is for me 
the prime virtue of the teacher-leader? This 
is the faith that we can bring every partici- 
pant in the associations in which our profes- 
sional life is cast to the top of his level of 
achievement and this, not by outdoing some- 
one else but by coming into his largest in- 
tellectual and spiritual stature. 

This is the faith that there is a yet 
undiscovered and unachieved dignity and 
worth in everyone. This is the grain of 
mustard seed which is “indeed the least of 
all seeds; but when it is grown is the greatest 
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among herbs and becometh a tree, so that 
the birds of the air come and rest in the 
branches thereof.” 

Such a faith is a faith in knowing and 
loving. Of the nature of knowledge we hear 
and know much. It is the nature of love of 
which we stand in great need of better un- 
derstanding. I refer to love of self as well 
as to love of others, for they are not alterna- 
tives and they are not separable. When I 
speak of “love of self’ I speak not of self- 
renunciation or selflessness. I speak in affir- 
mation of the scriptural injunction to “Love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” If to love my 
neighbor as a human being is a virtue, then 



it must be a virtue rather than a vice to love 
myself since I am a human being. Self-love 
does not exclude, indeed it includes, self- 
knowledge. How pathetic it would be if it 
were said of us, as King Lear’s daughter 
said of her father, that “he hath ever but 
slenderly known himself’ which condition 
was, I gather, cause of his inability to love 
himself. We know, by reason of this lack, 
what manner of man he was. 

Thus the components of the democratic 
character, developed in a democratic social 
order, come to view. These are thinking 
and loving. These are the human dimen- 
sions of supervision. □ 
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The Critical Shortage of Educationists 

Fred T. Wilhelms 



WHAT does “educationist” mean? 
For years it was an epithet hurled derisively 
at something like the group Conant now calls 
“the establishment.” But that doesn’t make 
sense if — as thoughtful people from the Pres- 
ident on down are daily proclaiming — edu- 
cation is Number One on America’s agenda. 
It is nonsense to cry the need of physics for 
physicists and of biology for biologists, and 
then to deny that the foremost of all our 
enterprises needs its own students and schol- 
ars — and that is what educationists are. 

Why do we not make the title a proud 
one by defining it with tough realism and 
raising high the qualifications to earn it? 
I propose three basic tests: 



That one is a lifelong, career student 
of the educating of human beings 

That he looks at it whole, and is dedi- 
cated to its entire improvement 

That he is engaged in it, working ac- 
tively with its realities. 

This is an exclusive definition. It will 
not admit to the title many of those be- 
havioral scientists who make studies of learn- 
ing, for example, or of group relations, but 
do them in isolation from the general con- 
text of education. Neither will it admit 
most of those scholars from other learned 
disciplines who labor so vigorously to im- 
prove the content of some curricular field. 



Fred T. Wilhelms, Executive Secretary, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA, Washington, D.C. In 1965, Associate Secretary, National Association of Secondary School 
Principals 
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The contributions of both groups are great 
and they are powerful allies; educationists 
depend upon them, and should be lastingly 
grateful for their work. But, as psychol- 
ogists, anthropologists, historians, or lin- 
guists, they are best identified by their own 
proud titles. 

Neither, regretfully, will the definition 
admit to the title many of the practitioners 
in education— classroom teachers, admin- 
istrators, supervisors, etc. Again, their con- 
tributions are enormously valuable, and edu- 
cationists depend upon them for steady, 
responsible proficiency as well as for a wide 
range of inventive innovations. But, under 
the grinding pressures of their daily tasks, 
all too few of them take that ultimate step 
from educator to educationist which depends 
upon the career-long, deep study of the edu- 
cating of human beings. 

Finally, the title is not to be bestowed 
automatically upon all those professors who 
teach in schools of education. Far too many 
of them are making a career of mouthing a 
few eternal generalizations which they 
learned in graduate school; far too few are 
genuinely engaged either in pushing out the 
frontiers of theoretical insight or in the hard, 
grimy business of solving the real problems 
of real schools. 

Who are left, then, to earn the name? 
A small, tough-minded, hardily idealistic 
band! They come from every source: Some 
of them are classroom teachers, administra- 
tors, and supervisors who somehow— de- 
spite the demands of their daily realistic 
whirl — keep boring into the eternal inquiry, 
combining scholarliness and public states- 
manship with their practical skill. Some 
are behavioral scientists and members of 
other learned disciplines who, having per- 
haps begun on a narrower base, become 
identified with the whole enterprise. Some 
are professors and researchists in the schools 
of education who spend their lives expanding 
and mobilizing what is known and thought, 
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and getting the best of it applied to reality. 
And some, one is tempted to add, come from 
the ranks of the laymen — in citizens’ com- 
missions, for example, and in the PTA — 
individuals so driven by their zeal and their 
divine discontent that ultimately they make 
themselves authentic experts. 

It does not greatly matter whence they 
come — there are all too few of them. We 
are in a time when the general commitment 
to education towers to unimaginable heights. 
But the very excitement of fine, devoted men 
leads to precipitate ventures, to shooting 
from the hip, to near-reckless promotion of 
pieces without regard to pattern, to answers 
without questions. In terribly short supply 
are educationists able to move from clearly 
articulated questions and problems, through 
the best that is known in theory and practice, 
toward integrated solutions. It is as if one 
suddenly had to staff an enormous enterprise 
and there were plenty of people with the 
know-how to do this or that part — but no 
one who knew what the whole thing was 
about. “The harvest truly is plenteous, but 
the laborers are few.” 

If this seems overdrawn, put yourself 
for a moment in the position of staffing the 
great nascent movement for reform of the 
social studies, with its many special projects 
in geography, anthropology, history, and 
other fields. Given the money, it may not 
be too hard to find excellent specialists, field 
by field. But where will you find sufficient 
supply of those who can see even the social 
studies whole — let alone their place in the 
entire curriculum — while at the same time 
bringing to bear what is known from the be- 
havioral sciences and from experience as to 
learning and teaching and evaluation, as well 
as the whole philosophical corpus of what 
schools are for? To produce fragments is 
easy if one is willing to settle for narrow 
objectives; to produce a whole is something 
else again. 

It is no wonder that educationists are 
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few, for the true educationist is a weird and 
wonderful combination. He has to be a 
gritty realist. He is the one who always has 
to remember all the youngsters. Others can 
go off for a few years’ luxurious kick on 
behalf of the gifted — and then, just as 
suddenly, become sob sisters for the dropout; 
he was remembering both all the time. ■ 
Others can seize onto one simple, pat an- 
swer— the phonetic method, team teaching, 
nongraded schools, or whatnot. He always 
has to go the hard, lonely way, living with 
uncertainty, knowing that the evidence is all 
too scanty — and yet be willing to place his 
bet on some way of moving in the meantime. 

To assess even the evidence there is, 
he has to cover an enormous amount of 
ground, not only by study of theory and 
research but also by alert awareness of pio- 
neering practice. Haunted by the desperate 
need for research, he lives in a world that 
respects research in almost every field ex- 
cept his own; tortured by his knowledge of 
what is already securely possible, he lives 
with a mass of mediocre performance in 
schools stifled only partly for want of money; 
zealous to live by the best findings of research 
and practice, he has to subject himself to 
die interminable politics of the catch phrase 
and the sententious tradition. 

And yet he is no good at all if he loses 
his vision, if he cannot go on pressing after 
each rebuff, if he cannot take his ideas 
down into the marketplace of educational 
politics and mobilize campaigns he may 
never wholly win, wringing the sustenance of 
his life out of some small inches of gain. 

Miraculously, a few do manage the 
combination. Scarred by many a conflict, 
they are as idealistic as the day they came 
out of college dewy-eyed and sure that they 
were going to reform die world. Even if they 
are practical schoolmen pushed by every 
day’s exigencies, they still carry on die great 
inquiry and acquire a remarkable depth of 
insight. Or, if they are specialists in inquiry, 
they still retain a remarkable awareness of 



what is going on in the front lines and reg- 
ularly move out there to fight for real effect. 

I submit that this handful of seasoned 
students and campaigners — the real educa- 
tionists — are a national resource unparal- 
leled. It is time that they learned to speak 
with a firmer voice. It is time that the 
public learned to listen. It is time that we 
moved to produce more of them with at 
least the concern we show for producing 
more medical experts. It is time that the 
teachers colleges — particularly those with 
great graduate schools — be seen for what 
they are: the nerve centers and the genera- 
tive dynamos of the best it will take to create 
a worthy education. 

It is time that every school system- — 
partly by the planned release of time and 
money, but even more by the creation of a 
climate — make itself a comfortable home 
for those educators who wish also to be edu- 
cationists, to study as well as to act. It is 
time to end school reform by cliche and 
hunch and guess, and to put together a com- 
bination of all tiie resources it will take to 
develop sound inquiry and apply it to in- 
tegrated action. 

ASCD is not the only home of educa- 
tionists — like gold, they are to be iound 
where they are. Yet it is the outstanding 
home. It has never been away from the 
thick of action, but it has never wavered 
in its respect for inquiry, and it has never 
cravenly reefed its sails in the face of winds 
of contrary opinion. Yielding very little to 
any quest for popularity, it has persevered 
in tacking its way into those winds as best 
it could. The headway may be small at 
times, great at others, but it keeps on going. 
The typical ASCDcr has joined its ranks 
precisely because his intellectual honesty 
drove him to love both inquiry into the 
truth and vigor in applying it. And his posi- 
tion tends to be one that gives him a better 
than average chance to see education in the 
large, to study it, and at the same time be 
engaged in action. 
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One could read this in self-congratula- 
tion, to say, “What a wonderful organiza- 
tion ASCD is!” We had better read it in 
the sobering thought, “What an awful re- 
sponsibility ASCD bears!” We do not need 
to think ourselves alone. We do not even 
need to think invidiously of other organiza- 
tions which serve their own groups and pur- 
poses well. 

And yet the fact remains: No other 
organization has put together quite the 
same combination of people, to push the 
frontiers of educational thought and knowl- 
edge and apply what is learned unflinchingly 
to the whole of education. No other large 
organization has developed quite the same 
tradition of using all its membership and 
staff resources democratically to work its 
way through the toughest problems without 
giving an inch because of timidity. 

And if this be so, what do we do now 
to use the brain and muscle we have grown? 
Within our own ranks we are an excep- 
tionally congenial group, good at even pain- 



fully honest intercommunication. Can we 
consciously build on this resource to get our- 
selves more adequate preparation for a role 
so demanding that it is terrifying? (As I 
wrote this I questioned increasingly whether 
I met the qualifications; I wonder whether 
you haven’t had the same reaction.) Can 
we consciously facilitate the mutual inter- 
penetration of inquiry and practice, of spe- 
cialization and wholeness? 

Beyond our ranks, how can we best 
give our nation the help it needs in these 
days of high demand and short supply? Can 
we, and should we, deliberately build up 
the image of the educationist who is more 
than practitioner, moie than abstract scholar, 
a person with a unique contribution? Can 
we bring him to be sought for by the public 
and by officials, so that he will be used 
where he is most needed? And can we make 
the unique role so attractive to the profes- 
sion that more and more of the best young 
educators will also aspire to meet the tests 
of the educationist? □ 
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"Most of the Change" 

(An Editorial) 

Robert R. Leeper 



Most of the change we think we see in life 
Is due to truths being in and out of favor . 1 

1 Robert Frost. “The Black Cottage.” Com- 
plete Poems of Robert Frost. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1958. p. 77. Copy- 
right © 1930, 1939 by Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc. Copyright © 1958 by Robert Frost. Copy- 
right © 1967 by Lesley Frost Ballantine. Re- 
printed by permission of Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc. 



THIS editorial focuses upon “the 
introduction of something new” (which is 
one definition of innovation) in education. 
We will look at change and at some of the 
effects of certain truths being in and others 
being out of favor. We will also be con- 
cerned with why the “something new” is 
introduced, and with the results of its in- 
troduction. 



Robert R. Leeper, Editor, Educational Leadership, and Associate Secretary, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, NEA, Washington, D.C. 
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Education is a deliberate relating of 
people, usually younger or less experienced 
with older or more experienced, in a setting 
that is contrived to produce change. Here 
we are concerned with the origin and the 
content of the “something new,” the innova- 
tion — whether it be an idea, a fact, a method, 
a system, a body of knowledge, an object, 
or a technology. We are also concerned 
with the conditions under which the “some- 
thing new” is made available to persons in 
the educational setting, and with the effects 
and the direction of such relating. 

In a sense, we are dealing with the 
process by which die cultural invention is 
introduced in the school, with the manner, 
the content, and the effects of its introduc- 
tion. Innovations will be self-defeating and 
futile if their advocates fail to take into ac- 
count the feelings, motivations, values, and 
needs of the people concerned. 

We have come to a time, in the evolve- 
ment of our democratic, industrial, scientific, 
and technological society, when we are be- 
coming increasingly enriched by the creation 
of new inventions, especially in the realm of 
content, ideas, processes, products, and ma- 
chines. We have for some time been in the 
early stages of seeking to comprehend what 
these new inventions are and what they mean 
and to apply these to people in the setting 
of the school. Many wise and well-informed 
persons have been involved in attempts to 
make this application in the school setting. 
Not always, however, have the attempts 
proved successful. 

In several instances, the staffs of na- 
tional projects, in updating the various con- 
tent areas, have completed their massive 
endeavors, breathed a sigh of relief and 
leaned back, expecting the new materials, 
content, and approaches to transform prac- 
tice. When such transformation did not be- 
gin at once to be apparent, staffs of these 
projects looked again at their implementa- 
tion procedures. In some instances, the 
elements that needed most attention were 



those surrounding the point at which the 
innovative factor is brought into relation 
to the teacher and the learner in the school 
setting. 

A Soil for Growth 

Of prime importance in education are 
the factors which control the act of relating, 
the point at which teaching and learning 
take place in the setting of the school. Our 
society and culture have found it easier to 
provide the things and the content with which 
this educational setting is furnished than 
to influence and to enhance the intangible 
elements that surround this setting-for- 
leaming. Some of these “intangible” ele- 
ments that are so crucial to the success of 
education are psychological and social, 
while others are aesthetic, political, and 
value-based. 

Perhaps it is easier to manage and to 
manipulate the tangible elements in the 
school setting than it is to provide a climate 
in which the intangible elements of teaching 
and learning will have a natural and respon- 
sive soil for growth. 

Individuals — whether pupils, teachers, 
supervisors, principals, superintendents — 
cannot be manipulated into insight, into 
mastery, into wisdom, save at great cost, 
both to the manipulator and to the manipu- 
lated. And when such insight is achieved, 
it is likely to be infused with bitterness, or 
resentment, or other qualities so negative 
that society’s cost for such a manipulative 
approach must be reckoned as too great. 

One example of a very significant truth 
has been in favor at brief moments in certain 
schools in our nation and in other dem- 
ocratic lands. This truth is that innovation, 
the “introduction of something new,” can 
best be accomplished in the schools of a 
democracy when the setting exemplifies the 
finest and best of respect for the individual, 
whether teacher or learner. 

Not all innovation needs to derive from 
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the “great thinkers” or the status leaders or 
the specialists or the executives of business 
or industry or government. When a teacher 
or principal or supervisor gains insight 
and the confidence to introduce a change 
that he believes to be for the enhancement 
of the teaching-learning situation, this is 
innovation at the point of greatest need and 
significance. Such.innovation should be sup- 
ported and encouraged. 

In an atmosphere reasonably free of 
threat, generally supportive, and confidently 
democratic, innovation is a continuing and 
expected process. In such a setting, innova- 
tion is not “new and different,” it is the 
texture of each day’s planning and working 
together for learning and for growth. 

The innovative idea is not squelched 
because it is new and different — and there- 
fore disturbing to routine practice. Con- 
sciously and selectively, the novel idea or 
approach is noted, discussed, shaped, fash- 



ioned lovingly and insightfully so that it 
will have a fair chance to be tried in a 
supportive atmosphere. 

Some of the approaches that have been 
tried in innovation must be examined. Expe- 
rienced educators must look at various as- 
pects of theory and practice in innovation, 
at desirable objectives, at policy matters 
related to change, and at issues of public 
understanding and support. 

As we think about innovation, its pur- 
pose and effect, let us not permit die glam- 
our of the new and the novel and the 
manipulatable to blind our vision to some of 
the older truths that were dearly bought 
Such truths might conceivably lend an in- 
vincible power to the “something new” that 
is being related by human beings to other 
human beings in an educational setting. 

Above all, this setting must be con- 
trived with, and be characterized by, in- 
telligence and wisdom and love. □ 
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A More Wholesome Balance 

(An Editorial) 

Stephen M. Corey 



IN COMMON, I suspect, with 
a number of professors of education who 
write and talk about supervision I have had 
no personal, firsthand experience with it, 
as does a school teacher, for a long time. 
No “supervisor” has tried recently to get 
me to do my work more effectively, nor 
have I been thought of as a supervisor by 
those of my colleagues whose work I have 
tried to influence. 



This being, in a sense, on the outside 
of the whole complex apparatus of supervi- 
sion, with its status differences and its group 
identifications and its anxieties and resist- 
ances, can probably be only in part com- 
pensated for vicariously. One thing, though, 
has impressed me from my work with super- 
visors, my reading about what they do, and 
especially my experience with people trying 
to get me to do my work better and my 
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attempts to get some of my colleagues to 
do better. This is that while modem super- 
visors may function in many different ways, 
and increasingly use a language of their 
own, and work with more sophistication in 
groups than they formerly did, the main pur- 
pose of supervision has not changed much, 
if at all, through the years. The primary 
job of the supervisor is still to do whatever 
he thinks will be successful to get someone 
else to work more effectively, more produc- 
tively. 

What has changed in connection with 
supervision, and this most members of 
ASCD are aware of, is that more and more 
people recognize that the method of getting 
another person to do his work better that 
had seemed so straightforward and reason- 
able and has been in use for a long, long 
time is not very effective. This time honored 
method has defined a supervisor as one who 
knows what ought to be done, and how, 
by those people he is supervising, and is 
able to get them to do what he thinks they 
should. The assumption is made that after 
hearing about and seeing what ought to be 
done, or submitting to some training in the 
new and better ways of working, the worker 
will do what the supervisor thinks is best 
even though this may seem to require more 
effort. If he does not do what he should, 
in this sense, he is stubborn or recalcitrant 
or unprofessional or something else bad. 

As I have suggested, many students 
and practitioners of supervision doubt that 
this way of bringing about improvement in 
the work of another person can be very suc- 
cessful no matter how tactfully or gracefully 
it is attempted. In my experience, and I 
am sure it is not unusual, one central reason 
for this skepticism is not far to seek. When 
someone in my organization has as one of 
his main responsibilities getting me to do bet- 
ter, whether or not he is called a supervisor, 
this does something to our relationship. I 
rarely consider him a member of the group 
of my peers whose norms have much to do 



with my productivity. I realize that his suc- 
cess is judged differently from mine by the 
people who render these important judg- 
ments. His success comes, in large measure 
at least, from his ability to see what it is that 
I am not doing well, or getting me to see 
this, and his skill in bringing about change, 
presumably improvement, in my profes- 
sional behavior. This is what his superiors 
expect of him no matter what euphemisms 
are used about our working together on the 
same tasks. The person who is trying to 
get me to do better will not like this per- 
ception of him because he knows it inter- 
poses a barrier between us. It makes his job 
harder because I almost must resist him in 
order to keep my self respect. He would 
rather I regarded him as a friend and co- 
worker and help giver. He could then be 
more influential with less effort 

One reason for what is often a resistant 
attitude toward many well intentioned super- 
visors who try to tell other people what to 
do is the built-in implication that they are 
constantly judging other people. We all 
make evaluative judgments about one an- 
other more or less continuously, of course, 
and this includes the way our associates do 
their work. 

Whenever we suspect we are judged 
to be professionally inept, however, this 
sets in motion many mechanisms we have 
learned can protect somewhat our threat- 
ened self respect. 

This is especially marked in our rela- 
tions with a supervisor because by trying to 
improve us we know he thinks we are not 
doing what we should. Our defense is to 
believe that he, or any one else judging 
us unfavorably, is himself even more inept, 
or he is prejudiced, or he overlooks the 
favorable evidence, or he resents us per- 
sonally. If we look closely we can usually 
find some evidence to support each of these 
accusations. 

I am almost always surprised when 
some experience tells me again how very 



sensitive I am to criticisms of my own work, 
explicit or implied. Often when I ask for 
criticism I actually want commendation and 
am disappointed if I do not get it. Like 
most others I try to cover up this sensitivity 
because it is generally considered to be a 
weakness. The fact remains, though, that if 
someone wants to help me do better, he 
had better not let me know if he thinks I am 
doing poorly. If he does think so, I am 
almost certain to find out. 

For another person to be very influen- 
tial so far as my professional work is con- 
cerned, he must realize 1 am now doing as 
well as I can, all things considered, and 
these things may be legion. This assumption 
that workers, the teacher, you and I, actually 
want to do as well as we can, in our own 
view , and are constantly striving to live up 
to these higher expectations in those areas 
in whick we seem not to be achieving as 
well as we believe we should, is not senti- 
mental, of course. It is one of the important 
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realities supervisors often overlook. Even 
when this is “known” to be true the convic- 
tion is often insufficiently internalized to 
make behavior consistent with it. 

If I am in a mood to be helped by a 
supervisor or anyone else, and no one can 
do much with me along this line unless I 
am, it is not necessary that the person want- 
ing to help me also judge me. I have already 
done that What I need is a person who can 
help me think more penetratingly about what 
I am trying to do, the way I go about it, 
and the evidence I use to estimate my suc- 
cess. This requires quite a different kind 
of supervisor, it seems to me, from the one 
who believes his task is to know what I 
should do and then get me to do it. The 
help I need most is with a process and I 
regret that attention to processes has dimin- 
ished in the recent emphasis on a product 
that is usually in the form of knowledge. I 
hope that ASCD can accelerate the return 
to a more wholesome balance. □ 



Poise Under Pressure 

Richard L. Foster 



THIS paper will present three vig- 
nettes or backdrops. Some principles or 
hypotheses will be developed in relationship 
to these. These principles will then be 
shown in operation. 

Three Vignettes 

The first backdrop comes from the work 
of Chris Argyris of Yale, an industrial psy- 



chologist who has done most of his work 
with industry. Argyris states that in the 
typical business organization one finds at 
the top a president, some vice-presidents, 
and the directors. Next come the super- 
visors,. and finally, the workers. In the 
schools we have boards of trustees, super- 
intendents, assistant superintendents and di- 
rectors, supervisors, and teachers. 

Argyris says that in these typical or- 
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ganizations there are specific human prob- 
lems at the lov/er level. As one gets down 
the hierarchy, people at this lower level feel 
they do not belong to the organization — 
they are just there. What happens to these 
people? They leave! They get discouraged 
with what is going on, they realize they are 
not actually a part of the process — and they 
leave. Some of them stay but take sick 
leave. Some of them do not leave, and 
they do not take sick leave — they leave 
psychologically — they come to work every 
day, but they are not there. 

Argyris did an interesting follow-up 
on this last group. He talked to some of 
these people about their supervisors — most 
of the responses were pretty negative. Occa- 
sionally Argyris ran into a worker who said 
he liked his supervisor. Investigating this 
response, he came upon an interesting phe- 
nomenon. He found that the supervisors 
who were liked were the ones who were 
not seen very often! 

While Argyris’ study does not treat the 
schools, his inclination is that schools have 
the same problem as industry. Company 
newspapers, company parties, higher sal- 
aries — none of these devices seems to 
ameliorate the situation. According to Ar- 
gyris, the only solution comes through com- 
mitment in which there is inner personal 
trust and confidence. 

Backdrop number one then seems to 
say: Something has to be done about the 
organization of schools if people who work 
in them are to develop a sense of commit- 
ment 

Let us move on to vignette number 
two. The Rockefeller report on The Pursuit 
of Excellence 1 states that no educational 
system will be any better than the quality 
of its teachers. In the effort to bring about 
improvements, schools can do all kinds of 

1 Rockefeller Brothers Fund. The Pursuit of 
Excellence. New York: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
1958. 49 pp. 



things with such administrative arrange- 
ments as Ungraded schools” and “team 
teaching” and bring in machines and any 
new device available — experience shows that 
it will not make much difference unless 
there is a change in the quality of the teach- 
ers in the system. Moreover, this quality 
has to embrace many types of diversity if 
a rich kind of school system that most of 
us would like to enjoy is to develop. 

A brief history seems to fit in here. 
A year or two ago I went to the opening 
meeting of the teaching staff with whom I 
work. One of our new teachers showed up 
with a beard. The president of the Board 
of Trustees, fter the meeting was over, 
said to me, “What are you going to do about 
that beard?” I said, “Ah, nothing. I’ll just 
wait and see what it means.” In about three 
weeks the principal of that school came to 
me and said, “Would you like to know about 
that beard?” I said, “Not particularly.” He 
said, “Well, let me tell you about it any- 
how. This teacher is in a Shakespearean 
play. He’s one of the actors in the play, 
and that’s why he’s got the beard.” I said, 
“Oh.” A few weeks passed, the play was 
over, and the teacher shaved his beard. I 
saw the principal about a month later and he 
said, “Hey, Dick, the guy’s growing a beard 
again. You know what? The kids liked 
him better with the beard than they did with- 
out it!” 

Our conception of excellence is going 
to have to include many kinds of people 
who can do many kinds of things. Bruner re- 
ports that Whitehead has said that education 
should be “an exposure to greatness.” It 
seems to me the only real exposure of any 
lasting depth that children get in the public 
environment called the school is with teach- 
ers. You can rig your school system with 
a lot of individuals called counselors, super- 
visors, principals, and superintendents, yet 
it is a one-to-one relationship with the 
teacher that makes the difference. 
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Harold Clark at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, conducted a broad re- 
search project in his study of “quality edu- 
cation.” When he came to analyze the data, 
he found an interesting fact. Whenever a 
teacher was using any kind of reasonable 
method, and was enthusiastic about that 
method, pupils learned. Of course, some- 
body is going to ask, aren’t some methods 
better than others? Probably; but not as 
important as enthusiasm. 

That is picture number two. Now let 
us move to number three and discuss the 
dynamics of change. There are many people 
in school systems who believe that change 
can be ordered by authority. Occasionally 
a trustee says to me: “Couldn’t you put out 
an order on this item?” I point out that 
I could, but that probably nothing would 
happen. Teachers are very bright. They 
know which of the notices that I send out 
are important and which are trivial. 

A system can develop a curriculum 
guide which may or may not be opened 
during the year. Guides per se do not de- 
velop behavioral change. How then does 
change take place if not by order, by cur- 
riculum guides, or by a state adoption — 
although any of these may exert some in- 
fluence? It seems to me that change takes 
place when one has new experiences in a 
creative environment in which there are 
tremendous opportunities for perceptions 
in an open society. People act on what 
they perceive, and this is what makes the 
difference. 

Change is a very interesting thing. 
Change means that one has to set new levels 
of aspiration— one must get a little bit anx- 
ious again about what he is doing. Change 
is a drain on energy. By the way, a certain 
amount of resistance to change is a healthy 
thing. If everybody changed on what every- 
body else thought was good for them, we 
would all be schizophrenic. So, in my dimen- 
sion, change comes in an interesting, per- 



ceptive, aroused, creative environment in 
which one gets goose pimples simply be- 
cause he works there. 

The questions raised in these first three 
parts may be summarized by an additional 
question: How do we create an educational 
environment in which people are committed 
to the task, are open to change, and in which 
they are free enough to respond en- 
thusiastically? 

Leadership Style 

Let me now introduce my concept of 
leadership. I use one that Gross advocates. 
He says that there is a leadership style in 
which the only conversation is: “What can 
I do to help?” I am in total agreement with 
the Rockefeller report on the importance of 
the teacher as the critical factor in how fine 
a school system we have. I am also amused 
at Herbert Thelen’s comment in Education 
and the Human Quest: 

Teachers are of all sorts, too: they range 
from nimble piccolos to thumping basses, from 
mellow horns to clashing cymbals; from spar- 
kling champagne to flat beer; from lovable 
lizzies to champing Cadillacs . 2 

It seems to me that the most important 
contribution to come from those in leader- 
ship roles is the achievement of keen in- 
sights in the selection of personnel for a 
school district. In our district we have been 
using, in our interviewing and hiring, the 
three criteria recommended by David Ryans 
in his research on characteristics of teach- 
ers. According to Ryans, some of the cri- 
teria seem to be more important in the 
elementary school than in the high school. 
In my judgment, however, these criteria are 
as much needed in the high school as in the 
elementary school. 

Pattern X: Understanding, friendly, 

9 Herbert Thelen. Education and the Human 
Quest. New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 
1960. p. 16. 
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warm teachers vs. aloof, egocentric, re- 
stricted teachers. 

In interviewing an applicant, the first 
thing I look for is to see if this is a warm, 
loving human being. If it is a male, I look 
to see if he is male-like; and if it is a female, 

I want her to be female-like. One of the 
questions I sometimes ask in an interview 
is, “Do you see yourself as a real female 
(or a real male)?” It is surprising how 
many people are afraid of this question, al- 
most as if they are afraid to reveal that they 
are human beings. 

Pattern Y: Responsible, businesslike 
vs. evading, slipshod, unplanned behavior. 

What is a good day in the fourth grade 
and how would you plan for it? Is this a 
person who plans in the broad sense? (This 
does not mean lesson plans.) 

Pattern Z: Stimulating, imaginative, 
surgent, enthusiastic people vs. dull, routine 
sorts of human beings. 

That word “surgent” is one that moves 
for me. What do you get excited about? 
Can you laugh? Can you cry? Can you 
feel? Can you touch? Are you a real 
human being? With the help of a college, 
a person can be taught techniques and 
methods and even the structure of knowl- 
edge; but it is extremely difficult to make 
human beings out of people who have 
worked for 20 some years at being inhuman. 

Using these criteria we can find the 
warm, sensitive, enthusiastic young teachers. 
However, some of them will only be around 
for two or three years, because if they are 
warm, enthusiastic, sensitive young girls, 
they are soon going to become wives and 
mothers. That is one of the risks one takes 
when one works with human beings. 

After we have found and employed 
these wonderful, “human” persons, what do 
we do about it? I have some hypotheses 



that many people may not agree with, but 
here they are. 

Four Hypotheses 

First, you have to operate within a 
decentralized hypothesis. This can be ter- 
ribly debilitating if you have been working 
with a centralized concept of school organi- 
zation. Learning takes place in the in- 
dividual classroom in the individual school; 
it does not take place in the central office. 
This means that the individual school should 
make the decisions on what its in-service 
program is going to be and what it is going 
to work on. The school has a right to hire 
its own consultants without central office 
consent and the school should make the 
decisions on which consultants from the cen- 
tral office, either city or county, it is going 
to use. This means that various schools will 
be moving at different paces on different 
things. 

The second hypothesis is that suppor- 
tive personnel are not responsible for pro- 
ducing change in others. As human beings 
working with teachers we have only one 
responsibility — to communicate openly what 
our feelings are and to interchange in the 
communication. We cannot be responsible 
for other people. They are responsible for 
themselves, to be their own self-actualizing 
instrument. They have this prerogative, and 
we have no right to deprive them of it. 

The third hypothesis has to do with 
consultation. In my judgment, consultation 
is a unique professional relationship between 
peers in which either of the two persons 
involved has the right to terminate the con- 
sultation at any time. It is a healthy envi- 
ronment if a teacher, in consultation with his 
supervisor, feels he can say, “I think I am 
now ready to move by myself, with sup- 
port.” Supervisors do not rate, they do not 
evaluate, they do not praise, they do not 
reward, they do not punish. They interact 
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with. This is the only kind of support that 
human beings should have. 

My fourth hypothesis is one with which 
many readers may be familiar: It is that 
principals sometimes cast long shadows on 
schools. The Ohio State University study 
in regard to which characteristics in prin- 
cipals make a difference is one that ought 
to be considered in the selecting and hiring 
of people. This study suggested that there 
are three characteristics that make a dif- 
ference. 

One characteristic was comprehensive- 
ness: The ability to see the educational 
cosmos in a broad sense; having intellectual 
and emotional stamina to stand the press 
of the immediate; the ability to tolerate 
theoretical considerations; the ability to see 
that a day was good in its big sense, not 
because the football team won a game, and 
not because some pupil did something spec- 
tacular, but because of what is going on in 
a big, comprehensive picture. When we are 
near a principal like this, we get the feeling 
that “something is happening here.” 

The second characteristic was pene- 
tration: The ability to ask questions about 
things which everyone else is taking for 
granted; the willingness to penetrate into 
a problem and ask, what really makes the 
difference here? If we had done this, we 
would not. for example, have so many 
unused language laboratories around the 
country at present. For a time, it almost 
became a cultural symbol of accomplish- 
ment to buy a language laboratory whether 
it was usable or not 

The third characteristic was flexibility: 
“Flexibility,” in the study, was defined as ab- 
sence of psychological rigidity, a tolerance 
for tentativeness. Let me emphasize: A 
tolerance for tentativeness — so many people 
want the answers right now, as though the 
answers are always evident! 

Recently a psychologist made a recom- 
mendation in regard to the placement of a 



youngster in one of our hard-of-hearing 
classes. After I listened to all the technical 
presentations that went on about I.Q.’s and 
scores and hearing and all the rest, I asked 
him: “What is your clinical ‘hunch* as to 
what this youngster will do in the class- 
room?” He answered, “I had a feeling you 
were going to ask me that question, and I 
don’t know. After all this technical data, 
I haven’t formed my clinical ‘hunch.’ ” I 
said: “Why don’t you take another day and 
formulate a clinical ‘hunch’ and come back 
and let’s talk about it? You now know so 
much about this child that you really don’t 
even see him. Get an idea as to what’s 
going on here in a tentative sort of way. 
We don’t care if you’re wrong. We care 
if you care enough to have a ‘hunch’ about 
this youngster.” 

These four hypotheses then make up 
the second part of this paper. Now let us 
see how they work. 

A Technique of Change 

About three years ago, in a conference 
with the consultants, we were discussing the 
fact that our school district was getting 
large — about 9400 children. We were reach- 
ing the point at which it was impossible for 
consultants individually to contact all the 
schools. The suggestion was made that per- 
haps a more effective method of operation 
could be arrived at. Maybe a consultant 
could find some teachers and a principal 
who were interested in a particular area, 
and the consultant could then work with 
them in depth. 

Two or three of the people at this 
meeting seized this idea enthusiastically. 
One of these was our health consultant. 
We have been using a magnificent health 
series in the district. It is one of those 
series in which we can teach nutrition from 
the first to the sixth grade, and can guaran- 
tee at the seventh grade, when the kids are 
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turned loose, they will buy a coke and 
candy bar for lunch! Our health consultant 
decided that she would like to find a few 
teachers and a principal who would be in- 
terested in having youngsters at the fifth 
and sixth grade level study about their 
hearts and circulatory systems in depth. 

She found two teachers who were in- 
terested in such a study and a principal who 
wanted to work with them; and with these 
people she developed a program. Every day 
she co-planned, she co-taught, she team- 
taught, she did all of the things that one is 
supposed to do in teaching. She worked 
with small groups, she worked with large 
groups, she worked with the teachers. One 
of the things she found out, she said, was 
that you have to think through what makes 
a difference in knowledge before you can 
help anybody gain knowledge. 

What about the children involved in 
this program? They were fifth and sixth 
graders, not homogeneously grouped, from 
middle-class environment, with average 
I Q ’s — probably about 105 or 106. Every 
child in the group, by the time the work 
with the program was over, could trace a 
drop of blood through the entire circula- 
tory system. They could tell you in tech- 
nical terms, and they usually wanted to be 
more technical than we wanted to be, the 
anatomy of the heart. They could tell you 
the difference between a normal and an 
abnormal heart. They made all kinds of 
charts and diagrams. They could tell you 
what happens in a stroke and a thrombosis 
and a coronary and how the system recovers 
and what takes place in the capillaries and 
why it takes place. They could talk with 
you in depth about the importance of men- 
tal health or the effects of alcohol, tobacco, 
or stress. 

More interesting was the fact that these 
children wanted to do all this studying; they 
were enthusiastically interested in learning 
all they could about the heart. Parents re- 



ported that the children were asking for 
models of the heart for Christmas presents. 
Children who had never before been really 
excited about anything in school became so 
enthusiastic that they were reading books all 
the way up to college level in order to find 
the information they needed. We have 
done the same thing in other areas of the 
curriculum. 

When this heart program had pro- 
gressed to the point at which it really made 
sense to the two teachers, the principal, and 
the consultant, we decided to put on a dem- 
onstration. Other teachers in the district 
were notified that we would hold an open 
meeting and that anybody who wanted to 
come was welcome. These teachers were 
assured that they were not expected to do 
anything about the fact that they were 
there — just to come to see what other peo- 
ple were doing. 

As a result of this initial effort, at the 
present time (three years later) approxi- 
mately four-fifths of our teachers in the fifth 
and sixth grades are voluntarily teaching a 
depth unit dealing with the heart. 

This technique of change works equally 
well in many areas. In order to be able to 
support these efforts on the part of our 
teachers, we yearly hire five to ten more 
teachers than are needed in the classroom. 
We use them as substitutes, but we use 
them primarily to release teachers who can 
then go to see other people at work. It is 
so simple, yet it brings results. Moreover, 
working in this small kind of teacher-to- 
teacher relationship allows us to cut down 
considerably on the large group meetings 
most districts find so necessary. 

In our district we have about 75 stu- 
dent teachers a year. When teachers come 
to work for us, they are told that within 
three years they are expected to be able to 
handle student teachers. We try to work so 
that teachers who have been with us for a 
year or two get a chance to do one of the 



demonstrations with somebody working with 
them in depth. We try to rotate the number 
of teachers who work with new teachers a 
couple of weeks before school starts. We 
recently put on a curriculum fair in which 
we presented some 18 different demonstra- 
tions for parents. 

When every teacher has been a master 
teacher for student teachers, has put on a 
number of demonstrations for other teach- 
ers, has worked with new teachers before 
school started — then a staff seems to emerge 
that is motivated by excitement and com- 
mitment. 

The program I am suggesting in cur- 
riculum change has a basic investment in 
people. First, “I really believe that people 
want to perform well if they are free enough 
to perform well, and this performance is 
not based on any kind of gimmick.” 

Second: “I have tremendous faith that 
individual schools will make adequate and 
dependable decisions on what they want to 
do and that each school will become its own 
broken front.” 
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Third: “I believe that an environment 
that is dedicated to growth and to develop- 
ment of people, in which everyone is free 
to move, finds less resistance. When people 
suddenly discover they are free, they do not 
have to fight against things but can put their 
energy to the things they want to do.” 

I must warn you that if, after thinking 
these suggestions through, you should decide 
to try them, you are going to come up against 
new pressures. There are those who will want 
you to issue directives — they will want to 
know when you are going to make the 
district adoption, which means “When will 
we fixate at a certain point so we do not 
grow?” They will want you to emphasize 
homework and A B C’s arid phonics. Hem- 
ingway had a definition of “courage” which 
was: “ ‘Courage’ is grace under pressure.” 
I have a definition which says, “ ‘Courage’ is 
poise under pressure.” You are going to need 
a lot of poise under pressure when you begin 
to invest in human beings in an interesting, 
creative, consultative way. □ 
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Leadership for Human Change 

(An Editorial) 

Harold D. Drummond 



AS THIS is written, the Ameri- 
can people are being bombarded through 
our marvelous communication media with 
myriad appeals made by candidates of our 
two major parties. The political struggle 
is being waged to determine which of the 



parties shall provide leadership for the next 
four years. Long before this is published 
the political decision will have been made 
in typical American fashion by each inter- 
ested person voting his own convictions. 
This experiment has worked well for us as 
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a people and as a nation for 175 years — not 
perfectly by any conceivable yardstick — but 
well. Through the technique of the ballot 
box and the voting machine we have chosen 
our leaders. They have, in the main, pro- 
vided leadership for human change. 

Educational leadership even more than 
political leadership must be oriented to 
human change. The basic goal of educa- 
tion is change — human change — in desir- 
able directions. We welcome young chil- 
dren, most of whom cannot read, or write, 
or figure, into our elementary schools. 
About twenty years later some of these same 
individuals will have a hood, signifying 
the doctorate, placed upon their shoul- 
ders — symbol of high academic achievement 
and superior scholarship. What enormous 
changes have taken place in these indi- 
viduals between these two points in time! 
The frightened, mother-oriented kindergart- 
ners have become the poised, confident, 
effective scholars. Not all of the credit for 
the changes can be assumed by the schools 
the scholars attended; but the schools are 
the social agencies specifically charged in 
our culture to accomplish such miracles. 
That such changes do occur regularly in our 
society is a tribute to parents, to teachers, 
and to our political and cultural systems. 

Unfortunately, undesirable changes also 
frequently occur as young people move 
through our system. Some youngsters never 
seem to develop tire aspirations, the drives, 
and the skills needed to achieve at a level 
near their potential. Some of them become 
the well-advertised dropouts. A few will 
undoubtedly repudiate authority and accept- 
able norms of behavior to become the beat- 
niks, the juvenile delinquents, the rapists, 
and the gangsters of tomorrow. Not all of 
the blame for such changes should be placed 
upon the schools these individuals attend; 
but, as the social agencies specifically 
charged in our culture to accomplish other 
changes, schools must accept considerable 
responsibility for such failures. 



Changing People 

We must focus attention upon the school 
as a change-agent — and the specific focus is 
on changing people. Quite generally, the 
adults in this nation accept behavior change as 
an important function of the schools. Not all 
adults agree, however, on the specific be- 
haviors desired. Gearly, one of the major 
responsibilities of educational leaders in 
such a situation is, therefore, to help build 
sounder understandings of what constitutes 
desirable behavior at every step in the edu- 
cational process. 

Certainly, we can all agree that be- 
havior deemed acceptable for a five-year- 
old is not acceptable for a high school 
senior. A major problem is that well- 
meaning parents and teachers sometimes 
expect adult-like behavior from youngsters, 
and build such pressures on them that un- 
desirable behavior is almost sure to occur. 
Contrast such leadership with that described 
in the ASCD yearbook Perceiving, Behav- 
ing, Becoming: 

Perhaps the one over-all implication for 
education drawn from the discussion of fully 
functioning people by our four authors is 
that education must value change. As peo- 
ple are ever-moving and ever-becoming, educa- 
tion needs to move into the future with them. 
We need to de-emphasize tradition and the 
past and devote more energy to the present and 
the future. Schools should be places where 
students can grow and change as total person- 
alities. Most of the suggestions in the preceding 
paragraphs call for change — for the valuing of 
change. Educators can no longer afford to 
deplore and resist change. Too many teachers 
are still insisting that things must be done the 
“right*’ way. In such an atmosphere, goodness 
becomes synonymous with conformity. Messi- 
ness, noise, confusion, and mistakes, out of 
which may come originality, creativity, and 
genius, are suppressed in favor of neatness, 
quiet, order, and “being right,” out of which 
can come conservatism, cowardice, rigidity, 
and smugness. 

We have spoken of the importance of 
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teachers who value change. It is even more 
important in supervisors and administrators. 
If administrators desire courageous and cre- 
ative teachers who are forward moving and 
open to experience, they must welcome, value, 
and encourage change. Experimentation must 
be facilitated and even, sometimes, protected. 
Differences in teachers must be appreciated and 
encouraged, not just tolerated. To do this, 
supervisors, administrators, and teachers will, 
themselves, need to overcome their fear of 
making mistakes. Change will only occur in an 
atmosphere where change is valued, difference 
is warmly appreciated, and mistakes, which are 
the inevitable concomitant of trying, are ac- 
cepted as a normal part of the price of growing. 
Each person can only behave in terms of what 
seems to him important. To induce values in 
others, then, administrators and supervisors 
need to be sure that they really hold the values 
they say they do and that this message is 
getting through to those they supervise. 1 

Effective leadership for desirable human 
change comes from those persons who 
themselves are open to life, growing, and 
fully functioning. They see ahead limitless 
possibilities for man — a world of peace, 

1 Arthur W. Combs, Chairman. Perceiving, 
Behaving, Becoming. Washington, D.C.: Associ- 
ation for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, 1962. p. 207. 



justice, harmony, plenty — and they face that 
future with hope, with joy, with commit- 
ment. Leaders with such vision and com- 
mitments provide settings within which 
young people can grow in confidence and 
competence; can learn to accept the hard 
knocks of defeat and discouragement as 
well as the thrilling experiences of success 
and achievement; and can develop self con- 
cepts which will enable them to face the 
world as secure, free, creative, courageous 
persons. 

The basic and continuing task of lead- 
ership for human change is to develop edu- 
cational institutions which surround learners 
with love, patience, support, understanding, 
guidance toward responsible use of freedom, 
opportunity to make mistakes without loss 
of standing, and challenges commensurate 
with their maturity and abilities. Within 
such settings, commitment to basic human 
values will continue to be developed in suc- 
ceeding generations of young Americans. 
Within such settings, human personality will 
be treasured, differences will be accepted 
and cherished, hard work will be willingly 
undertaken because of goals clearly per- 
ceived, and feelings of goodwill toward all 
men will naturally grow. □ 
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Supervision: Loneliness and Rewards 

Alice L. McMaster 



I would not exchange the sorrows of my 
heart for the joys of the multitude. And I 
would not have the tears that sadness makes to 
flow from my every part turn into laughter. I 
would that my life remain a tear and a smile. 

Kahlil Gibran (1) 



THERE are elements within the 
framework of the role of the supervisor 
which bring a rich return and there are ele- 
ments that seem to make it a lonely quest. 
On some occasions, it is difficult to distin- 
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guish “east from west” and to know where 
one set of elements begins and the other 
leaves off. Feelings become mixed. At 
other times, the reward or the loneliness 
appears distinct and the feelings are clear- 
cut. The supervisor’s role is both “a tear 
and a smile.” 

Although the school personnel who 
share responsibilities for supervision have 
much in common, the material contained 
in this article relates specifically to the role 
of a curriculum supervisor or consultant 
working at a district level. The intent is not 
to be theoretical or abstract, but to share 
some personal thoughts about the nature of 
the supervisor’s role and how it relates to 
feelings of reward and moments of loneliness. 

Supervision: 

A Shared Function 

Much sincere, direct, and provocative 
writing has been done on the topic of mod- 
em supervision. Attention has been directed 
to its definition, purpose, scope, and unique 
values, as well as to its central problems 
and issues. 

The use of well defined terms assists in 
counteracting the tendency to stereotype the 
general term, “supervision.” Such an effort 
has been made in Supervisory Behavior in 
Education, by Ben M. Harris (2), with 
whom, some years back, the writer had 
many happy and rewarding experiences in 
the curriculum work of a local school 
district. 

The terms and their distinctions are 
given as follows: “instructional supervision,” 
conceptualizing supervision as a part of a 
larger entity; “supervisory behavior,” de- 
scribing the tasks, skills, and processes in- 
volved; “supervisory personnel,” referring 
to all personnel sharing responsibility for 
leadership in supervisory activities regard- 
less of position, title, status, or amount of 
responsibility; and the term “supervisor,” 
being reserved for those whose major re- 



sponsibilities are for providing leadership in 
supervisory activities. 

According to Harris, many new terms 
have been created to replace or substitute 
for the word “supervisor” in order to reflect 
more precisely the nature of the work and 
the newer concepts of supervision. Among 
the host of such terms are coordinator, in- 
structional leader, and consultant. 

Much of the professional literature 
reveals that supervision is a shared func- 
tion, that it should be viewed as a part of 
the total operation of the educational sys- 
tem, and that its primary purpose is for the 
development and improvement of the total 
teaching-learning process. 

Modem supervision is positive, dynamic, 
democratic action designed to improve class- 
room instruction through the continual growth 
of all concerned individuals — the child, the 
teacher, the supervisor, the administrator, and 
the parent or other lay person (3). 

Nature of the 
Supervisor’s Role 

For the most part, the supervisor’s 
feelings of reward or loneliness revolve 
around some unique feature of the role. 
The purpose here is to discuss some of these 
features, not to define, describe, or defend 
the position. 

There are certain factors which are 
basic to the effectiveness of the supervisor’s 
task. Among the most crucial are: (a) the 
supervisor himself — his personality for the 
role, his feelings toward other people, his 
background of experience, and his con- 
victions concerning what the role has to 
offer; (b) the belief in and the support given 
to the position by the administration, the 
school board, and the community; and 
(c) the personal and working relationships 
established among the personnel of the 
school district, including a team approach 
involving teachers, principals, parents, chil- 
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dren, and members of the supervisory 
personnel. 

The work of the supervisor involves the 
lives and feelings of people — with different 
backgrounds, experiences, and opinions. 
“Principles of individual differences, accept- 
ance, and self-understanding — as well as the 
results of other contributions to the study 
of human beings — should be applied to in- 
structional leadership” (4). The work is on 
a “feeling” level, and continuously calls for 
sensitivity to situations, for intuitive re- 
sponses, for patience with time, and for wis- 
dom to know when to lead and when to 
follow, when to speak and when best to 
remain silent. It is a matter of having an 
open mind, being an “open self’ (5), seeing 
the worth of others and having a good image 
of self. 

In the ASCD 1962 Yearbook titled, 
Perceiving, Behaving, Becoming : A New 
Focus for Education (6), Earl C. Kelley 
says that the “fully functioning person” not 
only thinks well of others, but thinks well 
of himself — “the oneness of the self-other 
relationship.” He goes on to say that “it is 
doubtful that there can be a self except in 
relation to others, and to accept one implies 
the acceptance of the other.” 

These qualities of being able to see 
through the eyes of the other person, to 
place oneself in another’s shoes, to exem- 
plify warmth and mutual trust, and to reflect 
a “we are in this together” feeling are often 
the factors in supervision which determine 
whether or not another person is willing to 
take a second look or give something 
another try. This way of working, although 
not always easy to do, can provide the most 
satisfaction for others and can, at the same 
time, give the supervisor his greatest feeling 
of reward. 

If he is indeed wise he does not bid you 
enter the house of his wisdom, but rather 
leads you to the threshold of your own mind 
(7). 



Decisions are often made on a moment- 
to-moment basis. Certain occasions call for 
extemporaneous thoughts. Intuition and a 
good night’s sleep may be the best prepara- 
tion. Other contributions allow for more 
time and for planning, not over-structured, 
but thorough enough to present a relaxed 
feeling of oneness with the group. 

Situations may vary; roles become 
blurred; changes are in order; one’s sense 
of timing cannot always be accurate. The 
strength of the contribution may depend on 
another’s strength of leadership. The scope 
of the work can be wide or narrow; the pur- 
poses can be alike or different; distinctions 
are often subtle. Some work can be held 
in the hand — a guide or a handbook. Other 
work can be held only in the heart — a sug- 
gestion made in a principal’s office or a 
smile from a teacher as she hands you some 
children’s stories. 

In operation the supervisor’s role often 
loses its identity. The how’s, what’s, and 
when’s can be vague. The why’s are usually 
relative to the situation. What one does is 
difficult to define. I was visiting a fifth grade 
classroom not too long ago. A vivacious 
youngster at the back of the room looked 
at me and asked, “What do you do for a 
living?” His attention was called to the 
front of the room and I drew a deep breath. 
As I walked down the hall, I wondered what 
I would have said if time had allowed. 

The results of the supervisor’s work 
are often measured in someone else’s suc- 
cess. Many times the best job a supervisor 
can do is the job that helps someone else 
to succeed. The better his work, the more 
accurately another’s performance may be 
judged. The irony is that the very essence 
of the role can lead to misunderstanding and 
misconception, and perhaps negative evalu- 
ation, as related to “the need for” or “the 
help from” a curriculum supervisor. This 
feature is abstract and subtle and must be 
understood and accepted by the supervisor 
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as an inherent and positive part of the role. 
Acceptance of this paradox can bring re- 
ward; lack of acceptance can cause frus- 
tration and long moments of loneliness. 

A Personal Note 

It is a soul-searching experience to 
think back over the happenings in one’s 
work which have given feelings of reward, 
and about those which have brought loneli- 
ness. Recently, as I have heard friends in 
the field of supervision speak about their 
experiences, and as I have recalled my own, 

I have been reminded that the greatest satis- 
faction for a supervisor comes from the 
type of work that brings him in contact 
with people. 

Following are some kinds of oppor- 
tunities and experiences which I feel bring 
feelings of gratification. Although this 
changing role has both joys and sorrows, 
loneliness would come to me if circum- 
stances did not afford these types of satis- 
factions. The experiences listed have been 
jotted down as I have thought “out loud” 
about my work as a curriculum supervisor 
in a school, district. 

1. Being a part of a school district 
where value is placed on the roles of the 
supervisory personnel, where the “team ap- 
proach” of working is established as vital 
to the service, and where some balance is 
maintained between the direct work in the 
schools and the work on a district level 

2. Working in a school where the prin- 
cipal plans and makes the best use of a 
supervisor’s time 

3. Assisting a teacher with methods, 
materials, techniques, etc., which may help 
to make her experiences and those of the 
children more rewarding 

4. Talking and working with the chil- 
dren in a school 



5. Helping with the planning and hold- 
ing of in-service meetings around school or 
district needs 

6. Taking part in the development and 
try-out of new approaches to the teaching- 
learning process 

7. Having such opportunities as: mak- 
ing a visit to a classroom, reading and re- 
viewing the new materials for teachers and 
children, reading a set of original stories, 
watching a group of children put on a pup- 
pet play, etc. 

8. Helping with the planning and de- 
cision-making procedures as related to the 
curriculum program within the district 

9. Having opportunities to take part in 
activities outside the school district which 
provide means of gaining knowledge and 
which, in turn, can be of assistance to the 
district 

10. Having a personal feeling from day 
to day of being of help to someone in some 
way. 

In times of change, which can bring 
depersonalization, pressures, and fragmen- 
tation, there is need for ways of working 
which bring people close together. 

This can be a part of a supervisor’s 
contribution and at die same time can be 
the source of his greatest reward. Howard 
Thurman (8), educator and theologian, has 
expressed his feelings in these words: “In 
this atomic age, the only refuge a man has 
is another man’s heart.” □ 
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When Supervisor and Principal 
Work Together 

Nicholas J. Vigilante 



LEADERSHIP problems, notably 
resistance to change at the principal-super- 
visor level, generally occur because the atti- 
tude balance in the principal-supervisor 
relationship has been disturbed. As educa- 
tors, we frequently see disturbances as we 
work with principals and supervisors. 

In order to determine imbalances in 
principal-supervisor relationships, we must 
first closely define a balanced relationship. 
The optimum balance is one of mutual re- 
spect. A mutual respect balance exists when 
each is respected and is encouraged to prac- 
tice and pursue the satisfactions of his posi- 
tion until that pursuit infringes on the right 
of the other to do the same. Inherent in 
this relationship are an awareness of role 
definition, leadership skills, status, intellec- 
tual honesty, communication skills, empathy, 
and other personality dynamics. 

Role Perception 

As we strive toward mutual respect, a 
close examination of the current views of 
the perceived role of the principal and 



supervisor as seen by the supervisor and 
principal is a critical need in any analysis 
of the working relationships of these two 
related positions. To what degree does con- 
gruence or incongruence exist? Research 
and theory dealing with the nature of human 
behavior in social settings illustrate that an 
individual’s personal philosophy, his way of 
looking at the world and people around him, 
determines his success as a change agent. 
In effect, the quality of human relations de- 
termines the productivity level of people 
more than any other single factor. 

Optimum relationships can be devel- 
oped when one is as fully conscious of his 
own basic commitments or assumptions as 
he is of the basic commitments or assump- 
tions held by others. 'The supervisor’s and 
the principal’s perceived view can function 
as a hidden source of disagreement and 
friction or it can serve as a catalytic agent 
which brings about change. Inaccurate sen- 
sory data can greatly impair the effective- 
ness of an entire staff while accurate sensory 
data can accelerate positive human behavior. 
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There are many ways in which we 
might approach the mutual respect philos- 
ophy. Determining the leadership style 
employed by both the supervisor and the 
principal as they work together is but one 
of the many possibilities. What part does 
status, authority, personal philosophy, and 
process vs. product orientations play in di- 
recting the principal’s behavior as he inter- 
acts with the supervisor? The same question 
can be asked of the supervisor as he inter- 
acts with the principal. 

Leadership Style 

A study 1 conducted in one midwestem 
state was concerned with the leadership style 
of elementary principals and elementary su- 
pervisors. Basically, this research was an 
attempt to answer the question, how do 
elementary principals and elementary super- 
visors view their respective role and the 
role of the other in four dimensions of inter- 
personal relations. As defined by Seeman, 2 
these four dimensions of interpersonal rela- 
tions leading to role conflict are deeply 
rooted in American life and contribute much 
to the complex leadership patterns found in 
our democratic society. 

The four dimensions of role behavior 
are: (a) the status dimension (success ide- 
ology vs. equality ideology), (b) the au- 
thority dimension (dependence vs. inde- 
pendence), (c) the personal dimension 
(friendship obligation vs. institutional obli- 
gation), and (d) the means-ends dimension 
(product vs. process). The extremes of this 
bipolar arrangement parallel the Getzels- 

1 Nicholas J. Vigilante. “A Role Perception 
Study of Elementary Principals and Elementary 
Supervisors in the State of Ohio.” Unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation. Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio 
State University, 1964. 

3 Melvin Seeman. Social Status and Leader- 
ship. Bureau of Educational Research and Service. 
Monograph No. 35. Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio 
State University, 1960. 



Guba Model, 3 which provides an excellent 
interpretation of distinct types of leadership 
style: the “idiographic” style, which stresses 
the personal needs and dispositions within 
the individual, and the “nomothetic” style 
which is characterized by a role and role- 
expectations orientation. The “transac- 
tional” style is characterized by behavior 
which is neither idiographic nor nomothetic 
but which rests on a continuum somewhere 
between both extremes. 

Leaders who report themselves as rela - 
tively high in ambivalence — that is, who 
sense the dual demands of their position — or 
who are seen by others as transactional, 
tend to be rated as more effective leaders. 
With this viewpoint, it becomes obvious that 
the role of the principal or supervisor is one 
filled with moments of apprehension. Both 
roles are very complex and therefore most 
difficult in resolving the conflict of people 
orientation vs. things orientation, person vs. 
product, humanism vs. technocratic. While 
each position demands that either nomo- 
thetic or idiographic leadership is required 
for the moment, there are situations in 
which the transactional behavior is expected. 

Supervisors as Seen 
by Principals 

As a result of the study, the role of the 
elementary supervisor as perceived by the 
principal for each dimension was character- 
ized in the following manner: 

1. For the status dimension, the ele- 
mentary principal expects the elementary 
supervisor to identify with his peers; identi- 
fication with subordinates, the desire to “go 
along” with the group, to be considered as 
“just a member of the group,” is reflected 
rather than identification with authority or 

3 J. W. Getzels and E. G. Guba. “Social Be- 
havior and the Administrative Process.” The 
School Review 65 : 423-41; Winter 1957. 
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increased status. The primary objective is to 
keep the subordinates happy and contented 
within a highly individualistic relationship. 

Consider, for example, the supervisor’s 
position with regard to joint professional 
staff meetings with principals. The principal 
might view the supervisor as one who rotates 
the job of chairmanship, and who solicits 
ideas from the group membership when plan- 
ning the agenda for the meeting rather than 
the one who presides over the group after 
his planning the agenda for the meeting. 
The principal’s view of the supervisor seems 
to be decidedly equality rather than success 
oriented. 

2. For the authority dimension, the ele- 
mentary principal expects the elementary 
supervisor to display actions that he takes 
on the authority of others and actions he 
takes on his own authority. His behavior 
stresses goal accomplishment. Yet also, he 
is expected to make provisions for indi- 
vidual need fulfillment. 

A conspicuous example of this dimen- 
sion is found in the degree of initiative taken 
in improving the instruction. Principals ex- 
pect supervisors to receive authority from a 
superior prior to initiating any experimental 
program as well as to instituting some ex- 
perimental programs in various schools to 
gather evidence in support of his ideas be- 
fore presenting them to his superior. The 
value of dependence and independence is 
a source of considerable ambivalence. This 
tendency appears more apparent in medium 
size communities, with school populations 
between 5 and 10 thousand pupils. 

3. For the personal dimension, the ele- 
mentary principal expects the elementary 
supervisor to display behavior which ex- 
presses a loyalty to die organization — living 
by the book — as well as behavior which is 
the result of personal friendships and social 
and personal contacts. 



A possible example between institu- 
tional dedication and personal friendship 
might be illustrated using the following situa- 
tion. When a principal, whom the super- 
visor likes and admires, has violated a board 
policy, the elementary principal expects the 
supervisor to follow the procedures that he 
has used before in similar situations, re- 
gardless of his personal feelings. At the 
same time, the principal expects the super- 
visor to ignore the situation as long as no 
one makes a complaint. Such a conflict in 
standards of judgment accentuates the diffi- 
culty of either role. 

4. For the means-end dimension, the 
elementary principal expects the elemen- 
tary supervisor to take actions which are 
prompted by the requirements of immedi- 
ate problems and the actions which are 
prompted by the desire to improve the 
future operations of the organization. 

This dimension might be characterized 
by the following example. In the process 
of working on curriculum development, 
principals expect supervisors to attend to 
specific problems that affect the teachers as 
well as to work on the development of a 
scope and sequence program based upon 
the trends of education. This dual focus is 
an attempt to find a balance between the 
emphasis on group process and group 
product. 

In summary, there is no doubt in my 
mind that those of us who are working in 
the field of human relationships and trying 
to understand the basic orderliness of that 
phenomenon are engaged in a most compli- 
cated and crucial endeavor. This can best 
be accelerated in an atmosphere where 
mutual respect is in evidence. If we are 
thoughtfully working to understand our rela- 
tionships as co-workers, then we are work- 
ing toward ends which will be more produc- 
tive to the children who are involved in the 
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programs which are developed as a result 
of this relationship. It becomes clear that 
we must not only be interested in what peo- 
ple do, but the why of their behavior. 

The principal and supervisor must seri- 



ously consider analyzing and revising their 
own behavior according to the principles 
they advocate for the other person. Each 
must adopt the analysis of his behavior as 
an object of exacting, continuous study. □ 
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Effecting Change 
Through Leadership 

Luvern L. Cunningham 



MANY American schools have 
seen fit to build into organizational and 
administrative structures a host of “helping” 
or “facilitating” professional roles. Staff 
members such as principals, consultants, 
supervisors, special teachers, helping teach- 
ers, psychologists, and the like, all eagerly 
await their respective opportunities to help 
teachers. Other school systems, the British, 
for example, have not found it as important 
to surround British teachers with coteries of 
well trained, highly specialized “helping 1 * 
personnel. As a consequence, in some 
school systems in the United States, we may 
have contributed to a dependency relation- 
ship of teacher on superior, as well as on 
other staff personnel, that has had less than 
a positive effect on teaching. 

We seem to have created extensive 
educational bureaucracies and there appears 
to be little hope that we can shed the 
mantle of bigness and complexity. Appar- 
ently we find it difficult to conceive of the 
teacher as a professional person capable of 



comprehending the totality of the teaching 
role. The complexity of the institution in 
which many of our teachers are imbedded 
seems to conflict with our larger purpose of 
“improving instruction.” All protestations 
to the contrary, we do not place much con- 
fidence seemingly in our teachers* capacities 
to reflect upon their own teaching behavior, 
to assess their own progress in teaching, 
and to render modifications in their teaching 
based on self and situational assessments. 
Thus we increase the dependency on super- 
visory and administrative leadership. 

If these are accurate observations, the 
problems of those who perform supervisory 
functions in our school systems are increas- 
ing in difficulty as dependencies and inter- 
dependencies grow. Whereas supervision in 
the past may have been directed at main- 
taining levels of performance within schools, 
now the supervisory function includes defin- 
ing and redefining goals, clarifying person- 
nel relationships, elevating levels of aspira- 
tion of people in our schools, assessing the 
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performance of teachers and other staff 
members, and, most important of all, estab- 
lishing a climate for innovation and change. 

The “leader” emphasis is pronounced 
in supervisory behavior today. Concomi- 
tantly the expectations for effecting change 
are growing. Given these circumstances, 
what notions are available to the supervisor 
who is willing to lead and who wishes to 
understand more clearly the dimensions of 
his role? A description of concepts helpful 
in creating change is the purpose here. 

Supervisor as Change Agent 

One useful way for a supervisor to con- 
ceive of his leadership responsibility is to 
define his role as that of “change agent.” 
Dissatisfaction with the status quo is given 
in such a definition. The “change agent” 
concept is not new, although it may not be 
understood generally among supervisors in 
schools. The notion was first described by 
Kurt Lewin 1 and has been used exensively 
since that time by many others. 

As an agent of change, three additional 
concepts are helpful. These are social sys- 
tem, diagnosis, and intervention . 2 Each of 
these will be described briefly and then ap- 
plied in one example. 

The concept social system is a powerful 
and valuable concept for the supervisor. 
For our purposes a social system might be 
defined as an interrelated, interdependent 
assemblage of persons, objects, and ideas 

1 Kurt Lewin. “Frontiers in Group Dynamics: 
Concept, Method, and Reality in Social Science; 
Social Equilibrium; and Social Change.” Human 
Relations 1: 5-41; June 1947. 

'These concepts have been described by the 

author in “Effecting Organizational Change,” Re- 
port of the 1962 Principals Leadership Course, 
Department of Educational Administration, Uni- 
versity of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, 

1962; and in “Viewing Change in School Organi- 
zation,” A dministrator’s Notebook, Vol. 11, No. 1; 
September 1962. 



that tend to function, operate, or move in 
unison, often in obedience to forms of au- 
thority or control . 3 School systems are com- 
plex social systems. The concept of social 
system is a solid analytical tool because it 
permits the supervisor to look at his work 
environment in a dispassionate way. 

Supposing a principal wants to think 
about his school as a social system, how is 
this of value to him? He may choose to 
think of his school as a large, involved 
social system made up of many subsystems. 
Getzels and Thelen 4 have described class- 
rooms as subsystems; familiarity with their 
systems analysis of classrooms would pro- 
vide insights into social systems in general. 
In secondary schools, departments may be 
considered as subsystems or the administra- 
tor's cabinet can be thought as a different 
order of social system, which ties together 
or integrates other subsystems within the 
school. In terms of the earlier definition, 
one must keep in mind that social systems 
and subsystems within broader systems are 
interrelated, interdependent, and tend to 
operate in response to various forms of 
authority. 

People with supervisory responsibilities 
should be able to set themselves apart from 
their schools, to get outside of their profes- 
sional settings and look at the whole as well 
as the parts of their enterprise. Schools are 
in motion, dynamic; and in the everyday 
conduct of school affairs the person with 
supervisory responsibilities can be swept 
along with the tide. The appeal here is for 
the person to separate himself conceptually 
from his work and think about his situation 
and himself in new terms. 

4 7 bid. 

4 Jacob W. Getzels and Herbert A. Thelen. 
‘The Classroom Group as a Unique Social Sys- 
tem.” In: The Dynamics of Instructional Groups, 
59th Yearbook, National Society for the Study of 
Education. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1960. pp. 53-82. 
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By combining the two terms change 
agent and social system, we are ready then 
to consider the two other notions — diagnosis 
and intervention. 

Diagnosis and Intervention 

Superintendents, principals, supervis- 
ors, and all other personnel with supervisory 
responsibilities are “internal” change agents. 
That is, they are parts of the social system, 
and subsystems, of the school. As internal 
agents of change they are seeking to direct, 
control, or modify a social environment of 
which they are very much a part. Because 
they are a part of the broad social system 
that is the school, as well as many subsys- 
tems within the school, they are not as 
capable of seeing the “big picture” as would 
an external change agent. A consultant, for 
example, who might be invited in to view a 
school, or a problem within a school, func- 
tions as an external change agent. Lippitt 5 
and his colleagues have studied at length the 
impact of external change agents on various 
kinds of organizations. For our purposes 
we are interested in supervisors as internal 
change agents essentially, although profes- 
sional people who travel about a district, 
working in many schools, can be conceived 
of as external agents of change to particular 
buildings, but internal to the total system. 

Supervisory leadership requires con- 
tinuing reflection upon the status or per- 
formance of the organization for which the 
leader is responsible. The concept of diag- 
nosis, which has to do with the art of dis- 
cerning the current state of affairs within an 
organization at any given point in time, is 
appropriate. 

‘Ronald Lippitt, Jeanne Watson, and Bruce 
Westley. The Dynamics of Planned Change. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1958. For further 
help in understanding the change agent concept 
see the volume: Warren G. Bennis, Kenneth D. 
Benne, and Robert Chin. The Planning of Change. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1961. pp. 
193-94. 



Diagnosis calls for: 

. . . skills in observation, listening, analy- 
sis and assessment of forces and factors, and 
the prediction, as best one can, of trends, 
potentialities, and apparent, current directions. 
It is not unlike what doctors engage in with 
their patients, except that in the case of school 
leaders, the tools for diagnosis are much more 
primitive than those available to our doctors. 
The concept “diagnosis” is an action concept; 
it is something that change agents ought to do. 0 

An important part of situational diag- 
nosis is self-diagnosis. Of value to most 
leaders would be the thoughtful review of 
three leadership styles described by Moser: 

1. The nomothetic style is characterized 
by behavior which stresses goal accomplish- 
ment, rules and regulations, and centralized 
authority at the expense of the individual. 
Effectiveness is rated in terms of behavior 
toward accomplishing the school’s objectives. 

2. The idiographic style is characterized 
by behavior which stresses the individuality 
of people, minimum rules and regulations, 
decentralized authority, and highly individual- 
istic relationships with subordinates. The pri- 
mary objective is to keep subordinates happy 
and contented. 

3. The transactional style is characterized 
by behavior which stresses goal accomplish- 
ment, but which also makes provision for 
individual need fulfillment. The transactional 
leader balances nomothetic and idiographic be- 
havior and he judiciously utilizes each style as 
the occasion demands. 7 

The terms nomothetic, idiographic, and 
transactional may sound like some new kind 
of gibberish designed to confuse rather than 
clarify. This is far from the case. Leaders do 
differ in terms of their behavior. Although 

* Cunningham, “Effecting Organizational 
Change,” op. cit., p. 108. 

7 Robert P. Moser. “The Leadership Patterns 
of School Superintendents and School Principals." 
Administrator's Notebook, Vol. 6, No. 1; Septem- 
ber 1957. 
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space does not permit full dress review of 
the three styles described here, it should be 
emphasized that familiarity with these de- 
scriptions and research thereon enhances a 
leader’s insight into his own leader behavior. 
It would be unfair to say that one leadership 
style is superior to another leadership style. 
Under one set of circumstances one style 
may work well; under other circumstances 
another style may be needed. 

On the basis of the diagnosis a change 
agent makes of the social system in which he 
is imbedded, and after he has decided on 
the nature of the change he wishes to effect 
in his school system, he must decide “when,” 
“where,” and “how” he will intervene in the 
ongoing processes of his organization to 
achieve his objective. The systems and sub- 
systems that make up his school are dy- 
namic, not static. People are at work, or 
should be at work. Patterns of behavior 
have been established; roles have been de- 
fined; formal and informal communication 
systems have been formed; expectations for 
performance have been developed. The in- 
troduction of change introduces disequilib- 
rium into the social system and may be 
threatening to many persons who occupy 
important roles in the school. The conse- 
quences of intervention in an ongoing enter- 
prise should be weighed carefully. The 
“when,” “where,” and “how” of intervention 
are crucial matters. The meager evidence 
that exists relative to the introduction of 
the notion of merit salary plans suggests 
that intervening with the merit notion is 
hazardous indeed but may be less so if 
leaders diagnose their organizations properly 
and consider carefully problems related to 
intervention. 

Applying the Concepts 

Let us try to apply the concepts used 
thus far. Some of the most perplexing prob- 
lems facing America’s schools are those 



found in our large school districts where 
our bureaucratic structures frequently work 
against the achievement of the schools’ pur- 
poses rather than in support of the schools’ 
objectives. School social systems behave in 
ways identical to, or at least similar to, other 
large social systems. Business and industrial 
enterprises, hospitals, public agencies of 
various kinds can become sick, even patho- 
logical. Schools too can become sick or 
pathological in terms of how persons be- 
have in the social systems and subsystems 
of the school. Morale can deteriorate; per- 
formance levels can be reduced; personnel 
turnover rates can increase; community dis- 
satisfactions with the school can mushroom. 

Deterioration of the effectiveness of any 
organization can be organization wide, or 
it can be limited to one unit within the 
organization . 8 School districts too can ex- 
perience district wide deterioration or it may 
le confined to one or a few buildings within 
a system. Suppose I have just been ap- 
pointed supervising principal of a school 
that is known to be deteriorating. What do 
I as the person with supervisory responsi- 
bility for this building do? Can the con- 
cepts introduced in this article serve me in 
any way? 

I might begin by becoming familiar 
with the notion of internal change agent. 
To accept this notion I would have to accept 
simultaneously the idea that if affairs in my 
school are to be changed, I am going to have 
to be the pivotal figure — this is my job in 
fact. 

As change agent I need to understand 
the nature of complex social organizations; 
and to expedite this understanding the con- 
cept of social system and subsystems within 
larger social systems will be useful to me. 

* For a most insightful analysis of the prob- 
lems of supervisory leadership in a “sick” organiza- 
tion read: Robert H. Guest. Organizational Change: 
The Effect of Successful Leadership. Homewood, 
Illinois: Richard D. Irwin, 1962. 
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Having clarified my understanding of 
myself as change agent and my environment 
as a complex social system, I am ready to 
proceed with diagnosis. Before arriving on 
the job I have probably been reflecting on 
my situation and intuitively I have arrived 
at some understandings of what has been 
happening in the building. But intuition 
may not be enough. If the organization is 
deteriorating, it is apparent that something 
has gone wrong. As indicated earlier, a 
sound place to begin is for me to examine 
myself. Although I may be reluctant to 
admit it, I may become my organization’s 
biggest problem if I fail to include myself 
in diagnosing the situation. If I were to 
assess my leadership style, this might in 
itself give me some valuable insights. And 
for that purpose it would be beneficial to 
study the Getzels-Guba model and some of 
the research generated by the model.® 
Earlier reference was made to Moser’s study 
of three leadership styles derived from the 
Getzels-Guba formulation. 

Suppose my diagnosis of the state of 
affairs in my building reveals that teachers 
are dissatisfied with their working environ- 
ment, parents are raising questions about 
their youngsters’ progress, the central oflice 
is increasing its demands upon the leader, 
and I have discerned that my leadership 
style is highly nomothetic or goal oriented. 
When, where, and how do I intervene in this 
situation to change present conditions? 

By understanding more clearly my own 
supervisory behavior, I may have made a 
beginning. Further, having diagnosed my 
situation, I might have been able to estab- 
lish some priority on the problems with 
which I am faced. Priority for problem con- 
sideration and the importance of problems 
in the long range are not file same, so I need 

• Jacob W. Getzels and Egon G. Guba. "Social 
Behavior and the Administrative Process." The 
School Review 65: 423*41; Winter 1957. 



also to think through problems in terms of 
their importance. With problems identified, 
priorities established, and importance dis- 
cerned, I am in position to face intervention. 

It would seem obvious that I cannot 
lick all of the problems by myself. I must 
involve my faculty and staff. If I am accu- 
rate in my self perceptions relative to my 
leadership style, if I am nomothetic in my 
orientation, I probably should continue to 
direct energies toward attaining the schools’ 
goals. It is doubtful that anyone can shift 
his leadership style dramatically. Therefore, 
it would be incumbent upon me to capitalize 
on my strengths in dealing with problems 
facing my schools. Possibly one of the dan- 
gers in the idiographic or personalistic style 
is over-personalizing relationships with teach- 
ers and failing to clarify expectations for 
teachers. As a goal oriented leader, I am 
capable of delegating and defining roles. 
Intervention then may best be achieved with 
the faculty and staff as a group in a setting 
where I can make my position clear and 
where I can share my objectives with my 
colleagues. The question of "when” is one 
of timing; the question of "how” is partially 
answered in the "where” response. After a 
few weeks a special evening faculty meeting 
following a dinner might be an appropriate 
beginning. On such an occasion the admin- 
istrator might share his concerns for the 
school and invite faculty and staff participa- 
tion and support in a program of self study 
and improvement. 

Recognition of a deplorable state of 
affairs in a building will not come as a sur- 
prise to the staff. A confident and vigorous 
plan for solving some of the problems may 
be a surprise. People as a rule are more 
comfortable when their personal status is 
clear. 

A supervisor must realize that definitive 
sets of rules do not exist to cover all of the 
“hows,” "whens,” and "wheres” that arise 
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in effecting changes in schools. If the super- 
visor approaches his problems intelligently, 
thoughtfully, and persistently, drawing upon 
the concepts described above, he should be 
able to effect the changes he desires. The 
brief example given here is not a suggested 



pattern; it may not even be a desirable one. 
It is cited only as an example of the process 
a supervising principal might follow as he 
thinks through the problems of taking a new 
position in what seems to be a deteriorating 
school. □ 
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New Leadership and New Responsibilities 
for Human Involvement 

(An Editorial) 

Ben M. Harris 



THE “in” word nowadays in edu- 
cation is new. Everything has to be new, 
bright, different, innovative. A decade ago 
the “in” word was leadership. A whole 
series of leadership studies in government 
and industry caught our fancy, and teachers, 
counselors, principals, and supervisors all 
lost their identity to become “leaders.” A 
decade earlier the “in” word was involve- 
ment as a result of the group dynamics 
movement. We sought many silly and super- 
ficial ways to get people involved, even 
though we were able to adopt some worth- 
while ideas. 

Properly enough, I plucked these three 
“in” words from the several titles suggested 
to me for this guest editorial. I wanted to 
tiy to revive the big ideas represented by 
these terms — new, leadership , and human 
involvement. The fourth word of my title is 
responsibility, and it has never been an “in” 
word in supervision circles. My main thesis 
is that it should be! 



U.S. education is often described as 
being in the throes of a revolution. We have 
new curricula, new people, new money, 
new forces, new agencies, new hardware, 
new militancy, new challenges, and a new 
breed of student all thrust upon the educa- 
tional scene. A closed, tradition oriented, 
locally dominated institution may be rapidly 
becoming open, change oriented, and feder- 
ally dominated. If so, it is indeed a revolu- 
tion in the making! 

Revolutions come in many forms. 
Some are violent; others are peaceful. Some 
relate directly to the changing needs of a 
society; others are abortive. Some produce 
only short periods of chaos and uncertainty; 
others produce lingering wounds of hatred 
and insecurity which seem never to heal. 
What kind of revolution will this one in edu- 
cation come to be? Who is responsible? 
Who will lead? What will the new develop- 
ments be? Will human needs be well served? 

These questions are still clearly un- 
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answered in USA 1969. ASCD’ers can (and 
I think should) help answer these questions 
in ways that assure a productive revolution 
with a minimum of undesirable side effects. 

Responsibility for Leadership 

The word leadership refers to showing 
the way and guiding the organization in 
definitive directions. New leadership is 
needed in this sense of the word. Two kinds 
are required: 

1. Those in status positions must lead 
out with new boldness and find better ways 
of influencing the schools toward rationally 
planned, timed change. 

2. New leadership positions must be 
created, staffed, and coordinated to facili- 
tate the enormously complex job of leading 
instructional change. 

Where instructional change is con- 
cerned, there is no substitute for super- 
visors who know children, instruction, and 
how to work with people. Nearly every in- 
structional innovation that has experienced 
any success has had supervisors closely con- 
nected with its implementation. 

This is not an« argument for more of the 
same. It is an argument for an experienced 
core of instructional generalists in high status 
positions with courage, authority, responsi- 
bility, and freedom from concern for the 
daily operation of the school. No combina- 
tion of school principals, resource teachers, 
assistant principals, department chairmen, 
college professors, or curriculum commit- 
tees will satisfactorily take their place. 

The need for new leadership positions 
m education has been growing increasingly 
obvious with every passing year since Sput- 
nik. Stimulating, creating, initiating, facili- 
tating, controlling, and assessing revolution- 
ary changes on many instructional fronts is 
not a job for principal and supervisor alone. 

Technical support of many kinds is 



needed. Gradually we are seeing media, re- 
search, psychiatric, and computer specialists 
on the staffs of our schools. A nationwide 
movement to create regional educational 
service centers with staffs of instructional 
specialists is well under way. The reor- 
ganization of state departments of education 
is beginning to provide supervisory support 
to schools in master planning, curriculum 
development, and program evaluation. Re- 
search and development centers and regional 
laboratories are coming to recognize that 
supervision is their business in a real sense. 

The big question in all of this concerns 
coordination. As disparate individuals and 
groups pursue worthy but uncoordinated 
goals and objectives, they tend to produce 
confusion; potentially significant develop- 
ments fail to bloom. The general supervisor, 
regardless of title, must provide the leader- 
ship for unification of efforts on the part 
of these many new leaders. 

Responsibility for Newness 

We often doubt that anything is really 
new. But old or new, change has no in- 
trinsic worth. Values and related criteria 
must be applied to every change to provide 
a basis for accepting, rejecting, or promot- 
ing it. Who shall provide the leadership for 
valuing proposed changes in instructional 
practice? We cannot continue to rely on 
trial and error approaches; the errors are 
too numerous. 

We cannot leave the valuing process 
up to each individual teacher or school 
with neither guidance nor relief; the changes 
are too numerous and persistent. Surely we 
cannot allow responsibility for valuing 
changes to rest as it has in the past with 
proponents, pressure groups, and commer- 
cial interests! 

The generalist in instruction must as- 
sume responsibilities for initiating, guiding, 
and coordinating rigorous evaluation pro- 
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cedures. This is not to suggest that super- 
visors’ values must prevail. Quite to the 
contrary, the challenge to supervisors is to 
accept responsibility for seeing to it that 
every point of view is represented, that chil- 
dren’s interests remain central, that critical 
questions are asked, that data are not only 
gathered but analyzed and interpreted. 

Every new development which has a 
theoretically plausible base needs to be 
guaranteed ample opportunity for develop- 
ment and testing. Yet each must be sub- 
jected to critical analysis and die test of 
consistency of values must be applied. Only 
those in key leadership positions with in- 
terests vested in quality instruction and in 
possession of broad-gauge supervisory com- 
petencies can assume such responsibilities. 

Responsibility for Involvement 

Like newness, involvement is not an 
end in itself, but a means to an end. As 
opportunities for improving education pre- 
sent themselves in increasingly complex 
forms, the problem of implementation looms 
large. Simple changes require little of those 
affected. When the textbook is revised or a 
new one is published, it matters little who 
is involved in die selection process. Good 
teachers rarely rely on textbooks, poor 
teachers memorize them, and it won’t help 
or hurt the kids much either way. About 
the same thing can be said for many changes 
of the recent past. 

Increasingly, however, we are flirting 
with changes in instruction which would 
profoundly affect teacher, child, parent, and 
society. When we contemplate the individ- 
ualizing of instruction in any genuine sense, 
or providing for discovery learning, or con- 
fronting pupils with the real social issues, 
or cultivating antonomous, emotionally con- 
gruent persons, a new set of requirements 
for involvement emerges. When large, com- 
plex instructional changes are introduced, 



teacher behavior, pupil behavior, and parent 
behavior are all affected. These changes in 
behavior produce counter-currents which 
challenge and disrupt. Who is responsible 
for the involvement of all those likely to be 
affected by dramatic instructional change? 

The kinds of changes mentioned here 
will, if well implemented, produce reverber- 
ations of great magnitude throughout the 
system. How naive we will be if we assume 
that revolutionary changes are greeted with 
open arms when they are “good for kids”! 
We are human beings and creatures of habit. 
Changes in the system create new problems, 
deny old satisfactions, demand new skills, 
and introduce uncertainties. 

Involvement in many aspects of the 
change process can dampen such resistance. 
Involvement needs to be functional, how- 
ever, not just an intellectual exercise or a 
form of tokenism. Involvement must cut 
across the subsystems to teachers, students, 
parents, and other people who are likely to 
be affected. 

Who can assume responsible leader- 
ship for producing this more elaborate kind 
of involvement? Can the general supervisor, 
who specializes in working with people, who 
knows the larger complex of the system, 
who understands instruction and the be- 
havioral consequences of major changes in 
program, provide such leadership? 

Leadership has meaning only when it 
leads to desirable goals. Goal-seeking be- 
havior implies change, seeking that which 
is different from what is. In education, and 
especially in instruction, goals are human 
and means are human. Hence, involvement 
of people as we lead is inescapable. 

New leaders emerge to take up old and 
new challenges. Supervisors have their 
golden opportunities for productivity as the 
group with a long tradition of concern for 
instruction, change, and people. Let no 
one suggest that the day of the generalist 
is past! □ 
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Role of the Supervisor 

Gordon N. Mackenzie 



IN THIS age of unrest and revo- 
lution, the school supervisor has not been 
left undisturbed. Forces are at work which 
are reshaping supervisory positions and 
placing new demands on all instructional 
leaders who would not be bypassed in the 
rush of new educational developments. Be- 
fore detailing the changed pressures and 
demands, two key words will be defined. 

Chronology of Ro!e 
Influences 

“Supervisor” is here used as a generic 
term to include all whose unique or primary 
concern is instructional leadership. Super- 
visors may be called helping teachers, cur- 
riculum consultants, curriculum directors, or 
assistant superintendents in charge of in- 
struction. The word “role” is used to indi- 
cate what the holder of a position does. 
While there are clear differences among the 
holders of various instructional leadership 
positions in respect to what they do, their 
professional activities are certainly interre- 
lated and it is the contention here that all 
are being profoundly influenced by several 
recent developments. 

The influences operating to shape the 
supervisor’s role may be clarified, in part, 
by a glance backward at the roles of the 
supervisor during the past 50 years. During 
the first two decades of the century, the 
supervisor was primarily concerned with 
quality control in respect to the teaching 



process. Teacher preparation was at a mini- 
mum and supervisors were charged with 
visiting classes, observing and conferring 
with teachers. Demonstration lessons and 
institutes on the content and method of vari- 
ous subject fields reflected the level of prepa- 
ration of teachers as well as the introduction 
of new areas to the curriculum. Individual 
supervisors, in many instances, had a nar- 
row range of responsibilities such as hand- 
writing, music, art, or reading. Their ap- 
pointment resulted from a new addition to 
the curriculum or from a trouble spot in 
previous offerings. 

By the 1920’s concern was developing 
for the impact of the total educational pro- 
gram and much attention was focused on 
over-all objectives such as the Cardinal 
Principles of Education. Course-of-study 
development as a means of reorganizing the 
curriculum was the usual approach. Super- 
visors often became course-of-study writers, 
first with the help of outside consultants, 
and later with the assistance of committees 
of teachers. The general supervisor gradu- 
ally became increasingly common. 

What had been viewed as a task of 
clarification of purpose and realignment of 
content in the ’twenties came to be seen by 
the ’thirties and ’forties as a more complex 
task of changing teaching and teachers. The 
inadequacy of course-of-study revision alone 
became apparent and new approaches of 
numerous kinds were invented. Central to 
many of these were the ideas of participation 
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and involvement of teachers in the process 
of curriculum change. By force of circum- 
stances the supervisor became a specialist 
in group dynamics. American business and 
industry, with help from the social psycholo- 
gists, had done the pioneering, and in many 
school systems group work supplanted close, 
individual supervision, as well as course-of- 
study writing, at least in the public and pop- 
ular discussions among instructional leaders. 
The changes toward increased preparation 
of teachers as well as longer average periods 
of professional service went almost unno- 
ticed. "Curriculum change as social change” 
or “curriculum change as change in people” 
became the slogans. The hectic pressures 
and deep fears of the depression ’thirties 
were largely forgotten as professional edu- 
cators turned inward upon themselves in 
their preoccupation with “groupness,” “con- 
sensus,” “belonging,” “morale,” and the 
means of lifting oneself by one’s bootstraps. 
Educators were seeking to understand them- 
selves and the social system within which 
they operated, and significant progress was 
made. 

The outer world was not forgotten. 
There was much concern for lay participa- 
tion. The rights of parents and other citi- 
zens to determine the purposes of public 
education were loudly proclaimed, and much 
attention was focused on the complexities 
of doing this. 

Second World War a Turning Point 

But supervisors as well as those in 
other walks of life lost contact with the sub- 
stance of what was happening. The Second 
World War and its attendant developments 
had shocking consequences for all of us 
which were not fully evident until we were 
well into the ’fifties. The rise of automation, 
of electronics, and of nuclear power during 
the war years, along with the injection of 
large private foundation funds into the edu- 



cation stream, hastened new developments. 

Following the Second World War, there 
were many criticisms of education, some of 
which were linked with the patriotism- 
communism theme. Some were pointed at 
the claimed failure of the school to focus 
effectively on intellectual development or the 
teaching of so-called fundamentals. Increas- 
ingly supervisors became involved in inter- 
pretations of the educational program to the 
public. 

As the problems of youth, especially in 
our large cities, began to shock the public 
and haunt the educators, and as the fear of 
communism rose, the nature of the numer- 
ous fundamental changes in our society be- 
came more widely understood. The impor- 
tance of education, as well as the difficulties 
in providing it for ever larger segments of 
our population, became abundantly clear. 
The popular demand for more and better 
education rose to new heights. 

Concern with Politics 
of Curriculum Change 

The sources of curriculum change 
largely shifted to the public and to the pro- 
fessors in the academic disciplines. In some 
instances, the supervisory staffs in school 
systems were not even consulted as changes 
of various kinds were introduced by boards 
of education. It is probably safe to say that 
thousands of supervisors felt bypassed. 
Whereas they had regarded themselves as 
forward-looking professionals, sometimes 
impatient and weary in their efforts to bring 
about curriculum change, they suddenly real- 
ized that now they were being regarded as 
reactionaries who were blocking “progress.” 

The specific nature of some of the in- 
fluences was clear, although the precise 
channels of influence were not always dis- 
cernible. The vast sums set aside in foun- 
dation grants to support specific proposals 
for reform or to finance a careful study of 
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particular aspects of the curriculum were 
obviously a new and powerful influence. 
The federal government became a financially 
generous party to changes at both the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels. The revived 
interest of the academicians in elementary 
and secondary education lent new force and 
prestige. American industry saw potentials 
for the sale of products of modern tech- 
nology to the schools. 

For a time educators were literally 
assaulted by a great host of proposals of 
differing kinds. Some of these fostered 
especially by one of the foundations struck 
at the “things” of education. Organization 
and method were manipulated in an effort 
to reform the educational system. Varying 
proposals for new means of staff utilization, 
educational television, advanced placement, 
teaching machines, and testing to identify 
scholarship winners exemplified this ap- 
proach. The precise influence on the cur- 
riculum and on the learning products in 
the schools of these organization, materials, 
and methods emphases is difficult to deter- 
mine. 

Most of the claimed considerations 
were not directly educational in nature. In- 
stead they focused on the teacher shortage 
or on such general claims as the need for 
excellence. Clearly there has not been ade- 
quate consideration of the curriculum im- 
plications of this great concern with the 
“things” of education. 

Another category of proposals which 
has had a greater variety of sources of sup- 
port, including foundations, has focused on 
a reexamination of the subject fields. The 
rapid increase in knowledge has made urgent 
a reconsideration of what should be taught 
through the various disciplines as well as 
how they should be taught. Significant de- 
velopments within several disciplines in re- 
spect to content, structure, and method have 
resulted in great demands for extensive in- 
service education of elementary and second- 



ary school teachers. Both types of changes, 
those coming through the “things” and those 
coming through changes in the disciplines, 
appear to be moving public education toward 
greater uniformity, toward national ai dis- 
tinct from local initiative and determination. 
The politics of curriculum change which 
have emerged since the Second World War 
make new demands on supervisors. Fresh 
kinds of thinking as well as unfamiliar skills 
are called for. Board of education and in- 
ternal school system policies not previously 
thought of are needed for dealing with the 
influences operating on the curriculum today. 
Skills are required for dealing with the rising 
power sources as well as for coping with the 
current in-service education demands. Sev- 
eral kinds of specialization within the super- 
visory group will certainly be required. 

Reactions to New Role 
Developments 

While reactions among educators to the 
present politics of educational change and 
improvement have been varied, one signifi- 
cant development is the widespread tendency 
for professional groups to reexamine their 
qualifications, their preparation, and their 
responsibility for professional improvement. 
The NEA’s New Horizons Project has helped 
to lay much of the groundwork for this 
effort . 1 ASCD has established a Commission 
on the Preparation of Instructional Leaders 
and is actively coordinating its efforts with 
those of the American Association of School 
Administrators, the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, 

1 Margaret Lindsey, editor. New Horizons for 
the Teaching Profession. A report of the task 
force on New Horizons in Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, 1961. National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards, 1961. National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, National 
Education Association. Washington, D.C.: the 
Association, 1961. 
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and the University Council on School 
Administration. 

The ASCD Commission has in prepara- 
tion a policy statement which will be dis- 
cussed widely during the 1961-62 school 
year. By July of 1962, the Commission 
hopes to recommend a policy statement to 
guide ASCD actions in the area of further 
professionalization of supervisors during the 
years immediately ahead. While it is too 
early to predict the exact form of these 
statements, it is possible to indicate what 
may be the major areas of attention. The 
Commission is of the opinion that action in 
at least six areas is required at the present 
time. 

First, the qualities and abilities essen- 
tial to effective operation as supervisors and 
curriculum workers need reexamination and 
redefinition. The functions, activities, and 
areas of required competence of those whose 
unique task is that of serving other staff 
members on instructional matters require 
clarification. This is no simple task in view 
of the changing climate within which schools 
are operating and the shifting requirements 
of specific assignments of those holding such 
widely varying positions as helping teacher, 
consultant, supervisor, curriculum worker, 
and assistant superintendent in charge of 
instruction. 

Nevertheless, an effort is being made 
to define, in terms that will be help- 
ful to supervisor-preparing institutions as 
well as to school systems, the expectancies 
held for those who serve in supervisory 
and curriculum improvement positions. 

Second, standards for the selection of 
supervisors are an essential consideration 
in assuring competent personnel. Selection 
is viewed as a continuing process, starting 
with those who as teachers serve in curric- 
ulum improvement roles and continuing 
through initial identification of individuals 
who have the promise which is likely to be 



enhanced by further preparation, selection 
for specific kinds of preparation, tryout in 
leadership positions through internships, and 
selection for appropriate supervisory posi- 
tions throughout a professional career. 

Third, criteria for planning programs 
for the preservice and in-service prepara- 
tion of supervisors are greatly needed. Many 
now enter supervisory positions without 
specific preparation or after having met only 
meager and inadequate certification require- 
ments. At least a year and possibly two 
years of preparation are needed to foster de- 
velopment in the various areas of perform- 
ance which are significant f r today’s super- 
visor. This should include various kinds of 
study and learning activities with careful 
attention to substantial, well-supervised field 
experiences. 

Fourth, if programs of preparation are 
to be fully effective, accreditation of higher 
institutions that provide appropriate pro- 
grams for the preparation of supervisors ap- 
pears to be an important cornerstone in 
professional advancement. Assurance that 
supervisors will have satisfactorily demon- 
strated their competence through approved 
programs of preparation should be given 
the American public. A national accrediting 
agency, National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education, is now ready and 
competent to implement this phase of the 
professionalization program. 

Fifth, procedures for licensing of super- 
visors is in need of reexamination. Licens- 
ing of professional personnel and of workers 
of many kinds has long been a state func- 
tion and several states have requirements for 
supervisors. Licensing might well be based 
primarily on the satisfactory completion of 
an approved or accredited program of prep- 
aration. Both the absence of requirements 
and the prescribing of two or three courses, 
the two most common practices, appear to 
be quite inadequate. 
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Sixth, professional organizations them- 
selves should take action through member- 
ship policies and other programs to assure 
quality performance of their members. Self- 
policing by a professional group presents 
complex problems. 

There is little experience within the 
field of education to guide action in this 
area. It appears wise, however, for ASCD 
to recognize and identify those of its 
members who have its stamp of approval 
as being qualified members of the profession. 

Recent developments relative to the 
role of the supervisor stem from changes 



in education and its increased importance 
in our rapidly shifting world order. Greater 
demands will be made on education in the 
years ahead and one of the most important 
responses of supervisors is to be certain 
that they are adequate to the task. To do 
this is no simple undertaking, but supervisors 
can do much to improve the quality of their 
own group by taking responsibility for clari- 
fying their role, improving selective admis- 
sion, setting standards of preparation, and 
developing requirements for licensing and for 
quality performance. The challenge to ASCD 
is clear. What will its response be? Q 
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In-Service Education of Supervisors 

Reba M. Burnham 



SUPERVISORS are challenged 
today as never before to continue their study 
on the job. The many demands for rapid 
changes in the instructional program have 
brought about this challenge. New insights 
as to how learning occurs, new discoveries 
in the content fields, developments in re- 
search methodology, and numerous pro- 
posals for curriculum change make such 
adjustments mandatory. Supervisors, there- 
fore, must seek opportunities to increase 
their understandings and improve their skills 
in providing leadership toward a more ef- 
fective instructional program. 

What are some ways in which super- 
visors can improve their skills and under- 
standings through in-service education? This 
article contains some examples of opportu- 



nities provided for the in-service education 
of supervisors in Georgia. 

Internship 

The internship is one kind of learning 
opportunity provided for supervisors in serv- 
ice. During the period of die internship the 
supervisor is employed as a full-time super- 
visor in a school system. An advisor from 
the state university is assigned to work with 
each supervisor for the period of the intern- 
ship. The advisor visits the supervisor at 
least three times during the school year and 
assists him in planning and evaluating his 
supervisory activities. 

The visits to the supervisor are co- 
operatively planned, as to time and purpose, 
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by the supervisor and the advisor. The ad- 
visor gives help with the problems about 
which the supervisor is concerned. The su- 
pervisor participates in a program of indi- 
vidual instruction based on the real problems 
which he encounters. 

During each visit to the supervisor, the 
advisor spends some time in reading and 
discussing the supervisor’s diary or daily 
log, and other materials prepared by the 
supervisor, and discussing activities in which 
the supervisor has participated or plans to 
participate. The visits help the supervisor 
to determine progress that he is making 
toward improving his needed skills and un- 
derstandings. Other activities are planned 
for the supervisor in terms of his needs. 
He may be advised to visit a supervisor in 
a nearby system, visit schools in which 
experimentation is being carried on, confer 
with a particular person, or read certain 
professional material. The visits enable the 
supervisor to identify other learning oppor- 
tunities he should seek following the in- 
ternship. 

Seminars in 
Geographical Areas 

For the past three years the University 
of Georgia has offered seminars for experi- 
enced supervisors in certain geographical 
areas of the state. The supervisors requested 
the seminars and assumed responsibility for 
making the necessary arrangements regard- 
ing place of meeting, time and length of each 
session. Members of the seminar and a 
staff member from the University met once 
a month for a six-hour session. 

The seminar was planned on the as- 
sumption that members of the seminar have 
familiarity with basic principles of supervi- 
sion, of teaching and learning, and that 
supervisors feel fairly “comfortable” in ap- 
plying these principles. The specific purpose 



of the seminar was to assist supervisors in 
“raising their sights and undergirding their 
understandings” regarding these basic prin- 
ciples. 

It was the belief of the staff members 
in supervision that one way to help super- 
visors “raise their sights and undergird their 
understandings” was to help them gain bet- 
ter understanding of themselves and the 
people with whom they work. It was further 
believed that as supervisors gain such under- 
standings, their work as supervisors will 
be affected positively. 

In terms of these beliefs, the seminars 
were organized to provide opportunities for 
individual investigation of one or more spe- 
cific personal problems and concentrated 
group study of selected theories which would 
assist with a better understanding of the 
personal problem selected. 

As a means of helping individuals in 
the identification of personal problems, the 
following questions were presented to the 
members of the seminar: 

1 . What are some of the tensions or pres- 
sures that come from your job? For example, 
are you frustrated by lack of time, information, 
know-how, or skill? 

2. What are some of the tensions or pres- 
sures that you place on yourself? For example, 
do you want to be the kind of supervisor that 
Mr. X is? Do you wish that you were different 
in disposition, attitudes, values, and general 
appearance? 

3. What are some of the tensions or pres- 
sures that others cause? For example, does the 
superintendent or principal expect you to do 
the “impossible”? Does your family make de- 
mands that you can’t meet? Does it bother you 
when everyone is not enthusiastic about and 
accepting of your ideas? 

4. What are some of the tensions or pres- 
sures that come from your relationships with 
others — administrators, teachers, parents, chil- 
dren, other supervisors? 
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5. What are other pressures or tensions 
that you have as a supervisor? or as a person? 

Each member of the group identified 
one or more specific pressures or tension 
points relating to his own behavior which 
he wished to “ease” during the year. Some 
tensions identified were ones to be investi- 
gated in an individual’s private world. Some 
tensions were presented to members of the 
group for their help. 

Sessions of the seminar were devoted 
to a study of specific topics, such as the 
nature and meaning of perception and learn- 
ing, beliefs, values, needs, self-concept, ex- 
perience, threat, and the implications of 
these for education and, more specifically, 
supervision. As each of the areas was 
explored, members of the seminar investi- 
gated readings in philosophy, psychology, 
social psychology, anthropology, sociology, 
as well as educational literature, and as- 
sumed responsibility for sharing their read- 
ings with members of the group. Other staff 
members from the University, representing 
various disciplines, met with the group fre- 
quently to assist in the “raising of sights 
and undergirding of understandings.” 

Each six-hour session consisted of 
three blocks of time. The first block, ap- 
proximately three hours, was referred to as 
the theory session. During this block, the 
major topic for study provided a basis for 
discussion. The second block of time was 
devoted to discussion of the personal prob- 
lem. The remaining time was spent in test- 
ing ideas for action programs in the par- 
ticipant’s back-home situation. 

Weekend Seminars 

A weekend seminar, consisting of five 
weekend sessions, was offered during 
1960-61 to supervisors at an advanced grad- 
uate level at the University of Georgia. 
Each session consisted of approximately 10 



hours of work. The sessions began on Fri- 
day evening and ended on Saturday after- 
noon. The purpose of this seminar was to 
provide an opportunity for supervisors to 
identify, describe, and investigate causes of 
problems in supervision and to study re- 
search related to problems identified. Each 
member of the seminar kept a written ac- 
count of his problem. Each account con- 
tained a statement of the problem, descrip- 
tion of significant events that demonstrated 
the problem, and the supervisor’s role in the 
problem situation — his behavior, feelings, 
relationships, and additional outside factors 
affecting the problem. These descriptions 
evolved into case studies in supervision which 
were used for discussion in the seminar. 

A second purpose of the seminar was 
to provide an opportunity for supervisors to 
increase their knowledge and skills in writing 
for professional journal:.. Each member of 
the seminar prepared an article for a pro- 
fessional journal. Time was spent in the 
seminar for members to edit materials. 
Many of these articles were submitted and 
accepted for publication in state and na- 
tional journals. 

A second weekend seminar being of- 
fered during 1961-62 is the seminar in group 
development. This seminar is planned for 
persons interested in further training in 
group leadership. Major emphasis is given 
to helping individuals increase sensitivity, 
awareness, and understanding of self and 
others in groups; improve behavioral skills 
in interpersonal relations, group leadership, 
and membership roles; and to improve 
methods used in planning and conducting 
conferences and educational programs. 

Special attention is given to helping 
groups analyze and experiment with their 
own group processes. Opportunities are pro- 
vided for members to practice behaving skill- 
fully in a variety of common and difficult 
interpersonal and group situations. 
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Institutes 

A six-week Mathematics Institute for 
supervisors was held at the University of 
Georgia during the 1961 summer session. 
The institute was cooperatively sponsored 
by the University of Georgia and the State 
Department of Education and staffed by 
faculty members from the Mathematics De- 
partment and the College of Education of 
the University of Georgia. The purpose of 
the institute was to help supervisors become 
more literate in mathematics and to help 
them provide leadership in the field of math- 
ematics education. A second purpose of the 
institute was to build readiness for a new 
state guide in mathematics which will be 
ready for trial this fall. As a follow-up of 
the institute, each participant will conduct 
a two-week workshop in mathematics during 
1961-62, in his local system, and will give 
leadership to a “pilot school” in the “try- 
out” of the new state guide in mathematics. 

A Curriculum Research Institute was 
conducted during the 1961 summer session. 
This institute was planned for experienced 
supervisors at the advanced graduate level. 
The purposes of the institute were to help 
curriculum workers identify and examine 
curriculum areas in need of study, analyze 
various approaches to curriculum planning, 
curriculum designs, and teaching proce- 
dures. Enrollees in the institute developed 
outlines for research projects to be carried 
out during 1961-62. These students will 
enroll in appropriate field courses and have 
the assistance of members of the faculty of 
the College of Education as plans are ex- 
ecuted. 

Additional supervisors enroll in regular 
college courses to strengthen their profes- 
sional competencies. They enroll in local 
workshops with teachers to study problems 
of the local system, and they carry on indi- 
vidual research activities. These are only 



a few of the ways in which the supervisor 
can strengthen his own professional work 
through participation in an in-service pro- 
gram planned to meet his needs. 

The illustrations given thus far are de- 
scriptions of learning opportunities for su- 
pervisors in service, for which college credit 
is given. Supervisors avail themselves of 
many other opportunities to continue their 
professional growth for which college credit 
is not earned. The following are examples 
of such programs. 

Continuing Education 

Supervisors meet regularly in their dis- 
trict to study problems of common concern. 
Principals, superintendents, and teachers of- 
ten meet with them to assist in the study 
of selected problems. 

Some of the most important opportu- 
nities for the supervisor to grow profes- 
sionally on the job are those that exist in 
the local school system. Classroom teach- 
ers, principals, superintendents, other school 
personnel as well as lay persons have much 
to contribute to the continuous education 
of the supervisor. As these persons identify 
their problems and plan cooperatively for 
ways of working toward the solution of these 
problems, the supervisor gives and receives 
help. 

Experimental programs at the local 
level afford opportunities for in-service ed- 
ucation of supervisors. During 1961-62 
thirty-nine school systems in Georgia are 
experimental centers for nongraded pro- 
grams. In each of these systems the super- 
visor is involved in helping a school faculty 
to study and develop plans for initiating a 
nongraded program. 

Supervisors utilize opportunities to par- 
ticipate in state and national conferences as 
in-service education programs. Supervisors 
are often involved in helping to develop 
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guides in the various curriculum areas. In 
many cases, they may assume major lead- 
ership responsibility for the project. 

Finding time and maintaining a sched- 
ule for professional reading and study are 
highly essential for the supervisor’s growth 
on the job. Keeping informed of new devel- 
opments through professional reading is a 
must for the supervisor. 

Certain conditions must exist for the 
development of an effective in-service edu- 
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cation program for supervisors. The first 
and perhaps most important condition is 
that the supervisor has a zest for knowledge 
and seeks opportunities for learning on the 
job. 

Time must be provided for the super- 
visor to participate in in-service education 
programs. The local administration must 
recognize the importance of the supervisor’s 
participation in these activities and willingly 
release him for this purpose. □ 
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PROGRAMS of preparation for 
educational supervisors exist to help stu- 
• dents acquire knowledge, understanding, 
and skills for their work as instructional 
leaders. 

Such programs are based on certain 
assumptions and subsequent operational de- 
cisions. These are the: (a) end-product 
image or purposes held for the program; (b) 
selection and admission of students; (c) con- 
tent deemed necessary to produce the de- 
sired end-product; (d) institutional arrange- 
ments for courses and/or experiences facili- 
tating the development of the end-product; 
(e) availability and utilization of materials 
and resources contributing to the lea rning 



of the desired content; and (f) staff be- 
havior in the teacher-learner relationship 
with students. 

Changes in preparatory programs can 
be achieved through modifications in any 
one or all of these six aspects. This article 
provides a brief summary of an experiment 
aimed at assessing, clarifying, and relating 
all of these variable aspects in an effort to 
develop more effective preparatory programs 
for supervisors. 

A Cooperative Program 

For four years, 1957-61, Berea College 
and the University of Kentucky engaged in 
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a cooperative experimental program that 
was partially financed through the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. This 
program had as its primary objective the 
development of improved processes and pro- 
cedures for preparing educational supervi- 
sors. 1 Within this basic aim were several 
operational objectives which served as guide- 
lines throughout the project 

Foremost among these purposes was a 
desire to utilize recent research findings in 
the areas of learning and human behavior to 
develop individualized programs for each 
of the students. Such individualized pro- 
grams required the student with staff to 
obtain accurate and detailed information 
concerning his needs, perceptions, and ca- 
pabilities and to use this information to de- 
velop appropriate learning experiences for 
his preparation as a supervisor. 

A second purpose was aimed toward 
identifying the competencies normally de- 
manded of a supervisor, and toward the ex- 
amination and exploration of processes for 
helping each student acquire these. 

A third purpose was to utilize both on- 
campus and on-the-job experiences to de- 
termine how these activities could be aligned, 
synchronized, and utilized productively in 
the preparation of supervisors. 

Another purpose, made even more 
necessary because of the developmental na- 
ture of the experimentation, concerned the 
constant and thorough evaluation of both 
the preparation program purposes and the 
implementing activities related to these 
purposes. 

The experimentation was also commit- 
ted to aiding the individual student: (a) 
to develop a sound theory of education; 

‘For a full report of this project see: “Pro- 
gram of Experimentation in Preparing Educational 
Supervisors.” Bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Service, Vol. 24, No. 4, June 1962, College of 
Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 



(b) to develop a concept of supervision 
consistent with that theory; (c) to acquire 
the skill and ability to apply supervisory 
functions (instructional improvement) to su- 
pervisory tasks; and (d) to develop per- 
sonal attitudes, beliefs, and values for: (1) 
continuing self-improvement, (2) increasing 
self-direction, (3) developing self-confidence 
in working things out for himself, (4) in- 
creasing ability to solve problems, (5) in- 
creasing ability to acquire and utilize knowl- 
edge relevant to the solution of supervisory 
problems, (6) increasing respect for the 
worth of others, (7) increasing ability to 
work for purposes which contribute to the 
improvement of society, and (8) increasing 
ability to work with others in the solution 
of educational problems. 

During the four-year project, thirty per- 
sons completed two-year preparation pro- 
grams. These persons participated as mem- 
bers of one of three groups, with six students 
in the first (1957-59), twelve in the second 
(1958-60), and twelve in the third 
(1959-61). Admission to the project was 
contingent upon: (a) eligibility for provi- 
sional licensing upon completion of the 
initial summer; (b) employment as a full- 
time supervisor in a local school district; 
and (c) recommendation by the superin- 
tendent of the employing school district. 

While the two-year programs were ex- 
tremely flexible in operation, each was or- 
ganized in terms of four blocks of time. 
As the student entered the project, he par- 
ticipated in an all-day seminar with the other 
members of his group for eight weeks. 
During this phase, efforts were made to 
develop a climate in which the student felt 
accepted as a person of worth, capable of 
directing his own program of growth and 
development. The members of the group 
(supervisor-interns) were encouraged to 
work on questions and issues important and 
relevant to them as supervisors. 
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The second phase of the program was 
the first-year internship, an academic year, 
in which the supervisor functioned on the 
job with assistance from a project staff mem- 
ber. This one-to-one relationship of staff to 
student provided opportunity for the student 
to assess his own level of development, rec- 
ognize his own preparation needs, and de- 
velop processes for improving himself as a 
supervisor as he functioned in a specific 
setting Concurrently, he participated in all- 
day, biweekly meetings with his group where 
his supervisory problems were shared and 
the help of the group was sought. 

A third phase of the program was the 
student's second summer cm the Univer- 
sity campus. During this time he was en- 
gaged in college course work in areas related 
to supervision and maintained continuing 
contact with the members of his group. He 
also worked closely with the staff of the 
Program of Experimentation in Preparing 
Educational Supervisors (PEPES) through 
periodic group meetings and individual con- 
ferences. 

The final phase of the program was a 
second-year internship, another academic 
year, in which the supervisor and his staff 
member were engaged in continuing the re- 
lationship begun during the first year. Here 
again an effort was made to use the task 
of developing a local supervisory program 
as a base for providing learning experiences 
for the student. 

As indicated here, the project was in 
part integrated into the normal preparatory 
programs of the University. For example, 
each student was granted graduate credit 
for his efforts. He could earn six to nine 
semester hours of credit during the first 
summer, six semester hours during the first 
year internship, six to nine semester hours 
during the second summer, and six semester 
hours during the second year internship. 
However, with the exception of the second 



summer's related classwork, the experimen- 
tation was conducted within a unique frame- 
work developed by the PEPES staff. 

Behavioral Efforts 

The traditional teaching method in 
which the staff predetermined the content 
and scope for student study was replaced 
by six behavioral efforts in which the staff 
sought: (a) to behave in a manner that 
would focus upon the personal growth and 
development of the individual student; (b) 
to behave in a manner which would help the 
students draw an analogy between the way 
staff performed and the way supervisors 
might perform with teachers; (c) to create 
a climate conducive to optimum learning 
for both students and staff; (d) to replace 
the typical textbook-oriented classroom 
teaching situation with a learning situation 
in which the problems, concerns, and needs 
of the students determined the content of 
the program; (e) to use these problems, 
needs, and questions as vehicles to move 
more deeply into study areas which could 
help the students gain a broader understand- 
ing of human behavior as a base for effective 
supervision; and (f) to involve them- 
selves in appraising and assessing their 
own behavior and modifying it in terms of 
this assessment. 

Evaluation 

At the conclusion of the four-year pe- 
riod of experimentation, many changes could 
be identified as a total or partial consequence 
of PEPES. For example, while some stu- 
dents did not respond as adequately as 
others, most of the students did exhibit beha- 
vioral changes in keeping with the prepara- 
tional purposes of the project. The program 
was most effective with those students with 
whom the staff was able to establish a warm. 
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continuous relationship in which students 
and staff were able cooperatively to identify 
areas of need and to develop appropriate 
experiences to meet them. 

Each student was a fully employed 
supervisor, with all the responsibilities and 
opportunities which such a condition pro- 
duces. Therefore the staff member, in effect, 
became a partner-in-action with the super- 
visor, maintained frequent and purposeful 
contact with him, and provided assistance 
as he sought to increase his effectiveness on 
the job. However, the staff member at all 
times had to focus his attention upon helping 
the supervisor mature toward the stated 
preparational purposes. 

The internship also produced ample 
evidence to support an assumption that a 
local school district and its personnel have 
an important function to perform in the 
preparation of their own supervisoiy staff. 

It showed that preparation programs, rather 
than being confined to a college campus, 
should be developed in terms of experiences 
provided both on campus and on the job. 
The campus experiences can be directed 
toward bringing groups of supervisors-in- 
preparation together to utilize institutional 
resources and toward providing specifically 
needed information, to share experiences, to 
develop plans of action, and to work on com- 
mon needs and problems. The local setting 
provides a natural laboratory which supplies 
real problems, real needs, and real learning 
opportunities for supervisors in preparation. 

Staff participation in this type of prep- 
aration program demanded knowledge, un- 
derstandings, and behaviors quite different 
from those required in typical programs. 
Because of participation in all phases of the 
program, and because of the extended period 
of contact with each student, the staff con- 
stantly had to evaluate its own levels of de- 
velopment, identify areas needing improve- 



ment, function with students in a manner 
consistent with the way they believed the 
students should function as instruc tiona l 
leaders, and develop experiences to provide 
the competencies they themselves needed to 
behave effectively as staff members. 

PEPES demonstrated that two institu- 
tions with uniquely different backgrounds 
can cooperatively develop and implement 
experimentation which results in improving 
the quality of preparation programs for su- 
pervisors within a state. As a result of the 
experimentation, preparation programs for 
all school leaders at the University were 
modified to include certain aspects of the 
extended internship concept These pro- 
grams also were modified to allow for dif- 
ferent role projections on the part of staff 
members who help prepare school leaders, 
and were clarified in terms of preparative 
purposes. 

In brief, PEPES was a four-year experi- 
mentation dedicated to the development of 
more adequate procedures for preparing edu- 
cational supervisors. As with all preparatory 
programs, it began with a series of opera- 
tional assumptions and decisions. It had a 
set of educational purposes, a series of as- 
sumptions about supervision, people, and 
preparation, and a tentative plan of opera- 
tion. PEPES, unlike most progr ams', held 
these as tentative hypotheses to be tested 
through their implementation. 

As staff gained experience and as eval- 
uative data became available, the opera- 
tional plan and procedures were revised 
and modified accordingly so that the experi- 
mentation itself was developmental in nature. 
This flexibility, this continuous evaluation 
and modification of procedures, was a sig- 
nificant characteristic of PEPES, a charac- 
teristic which may have important implica- 
tions for future experimentation aimed at 
developing more adequate instructional lead- 
ership programs. □ 
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Preparation and Certification 
of Supervisors 1 

Margaret Flintom 



RECENT efforts to improve the 
schools of North Carolina have involved 
cooperation by the State Board of Educa- 
tion, the State Department of Public In- 
struction, and several professional organi- 
zations. This joint endeavor has resulted 
in state-wide curricular studies, improved 
learning situations, increased salaries, and a 
plan aimed at producing better qualified pro- 
fessional personnel. 

Good administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers are considered essential in all 
schools. Attention, therefore, was directed 
to ways of recruiting persons with desirable 
qualities and of providing programs that 
would enable them to become c onfiden t, 
growing, creative people with adequate prep- 
aration in general education, academic spe- 
cialization or concentration, and professional 
education. This goal naturally led to a study 
and revision of certification requirements. 

The task of bringing about changes in 
certification became a responsibility of the 
State Advisory Council on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards. This group 
of 72 members included representatives from 
private and public teacher preparatory in- 
stitutions, persons from professional organi- 
zations, and the lay public. The council 
decided that certification should be based 



upon the recommendation of teacher pre- 
paratory institutions that meet definite stand- 
ards and have approved programs that are 
planned within the framework of designated 
guidelines, rather than upon the completion 
of stipulated numbers of hours of credit and 
certain specified subjects. 

The next step was to obtain the ap- 
proval of the plan by the North Carolina 
College Conference and the State Board of 
Education. The College Conference is com- 
posed of representatives from colleges in 
the state, the State Department of Public 
Instruction, and the State Board of Higher 
Education. The State Board of Education 
has the final authority in matters concernin g 
educational policies and is the legal State 
agency for the certification of the profes- 
sional school personnel. 

After the North Carolina College Con- 
ference and the State Board of Education 
had adopted in principle the approved pro- 
gram approach, subcommittees were ap- 
pointed to set up guidelines and standards 

1 The statement which serves as the basis of 
this article was prepared by a committee appointed 
by the State Advisory Council on Teacher Educa- 
tion. Members of this committee were the follow- 
ing: Mrs. Carrie Abbott, Mrs. Eloise G. Eskridge, 
Mrs. Mildred T. Miller, Miss Sarah Yoder, Mis'i 
Margaret Flintom, chairman. 
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for the approval of institutions and pro- 
grams of work leading to various types of 
certificates. More than a thousand individ- 
uals were involved in planning the program 
which will go into effect September 1, 1964. 

Although the committee appointed to 
propose guidelines for the preparation of 
supervisors consisted of supervisory staff 
members, other people were invited to attend 
and participate in committee meetings. 
These included representatives from col- 
leges, the State Department of Public In- 
struction, and the North Carolina Education 
Association. Karl Openshaw, Associate Sec- 
retary of ASCD, served as a consultant. 

All prospective supervisors will be en- 
couraged to complete the sixth-year program. 
However, until more people are available 
to fill positions in the state, a certificate 
based upon the master’s degree will be is- 
sued. Additional compensation is p lann ed 
for supervisors having the advanced prep- 
aration. 

Preparation Program 

The complete text of the committee 
report, “Criteria for Approved Program for 
the Preparation of Supervisors,” follows: 

The program for each candidate should 
be planned as a logically organized whole 
in the light of his previous study and ex- 
perience and of his performance on the 
screening procedures of the institution. It 
should be designed to assure that he be- 
comes knowledgeable about the total school 
program, but should permit concentration of 
interest at the elementary or secondary levels 
or in special subjects such as art, music, 
and library science. 

The program should be developed in 
such manner that the master’s degree and 
the sixth-year programs together meet the 
guidelines which follow. The master’s de- 



gree program should provide preparation 
called for by each guideline and the sixth 
year should be designed to develop both 
breadth and depth in the same areas. 

Guideline 1 : The program should give 
the prospective supervisor a thorough under- 
standing of the nature of the learner and 
the psychology of learning. 

Preparation in this area should include 
a thorough understanding of the learning 
processes, individual differences, adjust- 
ment, behavior, readiness, attitudes, ideas, 
beliefs, motivation, and growth and devel- 
opment; individual and group instruments 
for individual appraisal (tests, inventories, 
anecdotal records); case study techniques; 
management of cumulative records; proce- 
dures in securing, recording, interpreting, 
and using pertinent information about the 
individual. 

Guideline 2: The program should pro- 
vide the prospective supervisor a compre- 
hensive study of the dynamics of human 
behavior. 

Preparation in this area should include 
a careful study of the variety of ways in 
which people work successfully. Emphasis 
should be given to an analysis of both in- 
dividual and group behavior in order that 
the applicant might know how people may 
be helped in their personal adjustments and 
interpersonal relations. In addition, study 
in this area should include knowledge of and 
considerable practice in the use of group 
processes and their specific applicability to 
the work of the supervisor. The program 
should provide experiences designed for fos- 
tering and nurturing appreciation of individ- 
uality and sensitivity to the feelings of others; 
opportunities for trying out and evaluating 
leadership skills; opportunities for self- 
expression as a means of promoting crea- 
tivity and initiative. 
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Guideline 3: The program should give 
the prospective supervisor an understanding 
of curriculum development , including the 
bases for decision in curriculum changes. 

Preparation in this area should include 
a study of philosophy, sociology, anthro- 
pology, and psychology as these disciplines 
relate to curriculum development. It should 
include a study of curriculum development 
in both large and small school systems, in- 
cluding an understanding of the role of the 
supervisor, the role of other professional per- 
sonnel, and the role of lay persons; should 
give consideration to ways in which deci- 
sions are made and implemented; should 
provide a thorough understanding of the 
purposes and objectives of the school, the 
curriculum, and the relationships of the com- 
munity to the program of the school. 

Guideline 4: The program should in- 
clude for the prospective supervisor a thor- 
ough grounding in the techniques of su- 
pervision. 

Preparation in this area should include 
careful study of the uses of various tech- 
niques of supervision; orientation of teach- 
ers; in-service programs for the growth of 
teachers; classroom observation and indi- 
vidual follow-up conferences with teachers. 
Emphasis should be on ways in which teach- 
ers can be helped in working with children 
and youth, including grouping, provision for 
individual differences, methods, and tech- 
niques for teaching, selecting, constructing, 
procuring, and using instructional materials. 

Guideline 5: The program should ac- 
quaint the prospective supervisor with the 
various phases of organization and admin- 
istration involved in the operation of a 
school. 

Work in this area should provide the 
supervisor with a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of organization and administration; 



understanding of and respect for the roles 
of all persons concerned with the educa- 
tional process, including the responsibilities 
and relationships of teachers, principals, and 
other administrators, other supervisors, and 
members of governing boards in the organi- 
zation of the school system and in the pro- 
fession. Preparation should include some 
attention to general finance planning, budget 
allocation, school plants and equipment, 
school law, and personnel to enable the 
supervisor to advise in these areas. 

Guideline 6: The program should pro- 
vide for the prospective supervisor oppor- 
tunities for graduate work in related areas, 
including work in his subject of speciali- 
zation. 

Preparation in this area should include 
electives in academic subjects to meet the 
needs and interests of the individual. There 
should be preparation directed toward ex- 
periences in such fields as speaking, writing, 
and engaging in various forms of intercom- 
munication with individuals and groups, in- 
cluding practice in oral and written report- 
ing, speaking to community groups, writing 
press releases, and preparing supervisory 
bulletins. Preparation should be required at 
the graduate level in the area of specializa- 
tion in which the supervisor expects to 
devote the major portion of his time. At 
the secondary level, the word “specializa- 
tion” is intended to apply to a teaching field 
or fields and, at the elementary level, to 
refer to academic courses in teaching fields 
which prepare for supervisory leadership 
in the elementary area. 

Guideline 7 : The program for the pro- 
spective supervisor should include an em- 
phasis on research and appropriate statistics. 

Work in this area should assist the 
prospective supervisor in gaining greater in- 
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sights and skills in the use of techniques of 
action research, and in designing and carry- 
ing out research projects. Included in the 
program should be adequate opportunities 
for experiences to provide knowledge of 
significant educational research, its impli- 
cations, and its use. 

Completion of program: The fifth-year 
program of preparation should entitle one 
to the master’s degree. When a sixth-year 
program is involved, the institution should 
grant appropriate recognition for completion 
of program. 



Recommendation of institution: Each 
candidate for a certificate must be recom- 
mended by the appropriate college official. 
The recommendation must certify that he 
has completed the program for the prepara- 
tion of supervisors (master’s degree level 
or sixth-year level) and it must be accom- 
panied by a transcript of credit. 

Authorization of service: The super- 
visor’s certificate authorizes the holder to 
be a supervisor of instruction in elementaiy 
and secondary schools, but area of prepara- 
tion should determine his field of work. f~ | 
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Supervisors and Curriculum Workers 



James R. Ogletree 



AS NEVER before, American 
education is “alive” with excitement, en- 
thusiasm, and hope. Permeating the entire 
spectrum of societal affairs is the recognition 
and support of education as the generative 
power for human progress. More specifi- 
cally, ffie professional family itself is ex- 
periencing something of a renaissance as to 
its own worth as a critical force in social 
preservation and advancement. 

Included in this professional renais- 
sance is an increasing sensitivity to educa- 
tors’ responsibility to improve the quality 
and quantity of the services rendered to the 
larger society. The National Education As- 



sociation’s Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards has made 
substantial contributions which have resulted 
in many states’ increasing the standards of 
qualification of teachers. The American As- 
sociation of School Administrators for more 
than fifteen years has actively sought to raise 
the quality of preparatory programs for those 
who become its members. This organiza- 
tion has been extremely successful in regard 
to the preparation and certification of school 
superintendents. Similarly the Department 
of Elementary School Principals has for ten 
years expended its energies at an increasing 
rate to raise the competence of elementary 
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school principals. While not quite so ac- 
tively, the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals has also been seeking to 
extend the professionalization of its mem- 
bers. 

In 1959, the Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development, by a 
resolution adopted at its national meeting, 
created a Commission on the Preparation 
of Instructional Leaders. Early in its de- 
liberations, the Commission outlined a re- 
search and writing program from which 
emerged a recognition that preparation of 
instructional leaders could not be treated 
intelligently in isolation from a number of 
factors, all of which were integral parts of 
a larger and more complex problem — 
namely, professionalization. 

In response to the query of ASCD’s 
responsibility in the movement of super- 
visors and curriculum workers toward self- 
discipline and professional maturity, one of 
the Commission’s working papers 1 stated: 

By its very nature, ASCD exists for the 
purpose of assisting in the continued develop- 
ment of instructional leaders. Such leaders are 
considered to be any persons who are inter- 
ested and involved in the improvement of 
instructional programs. Membership in the 
Association is open to all such persons. How- 
ever, among the professional educators who 
are members, only supervisors and curriculum 
workers have no other organization through 
which they can work or speak as a national 
group on such matters as professional maturity 
and self-discipline. 

Other professional organizations and lay 
groups look to ASCD as an organization for 
leadership in the areas of supervision and cur- 
riculum development. They listen with respect 
when ASCD speaks for its members. There- 
fore to offer supervisors and curriculum work- 
ers an opportunity to develop plans for their 

^Mimeographed Working Paper of the ASCD 
Commission on the Preparation of instructional 

Leaders, 1960. ■ 
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own self-discipline and professional maturation 
and to allow them to speak out through the 
Association seems to be not only an important 
function for ASCD, but, more significantly, a 
primary responsibility. 

A Significant Step 

Upon the recommendation of this Com- 
mission, the Executive Committee of ASCD 
committed itself in 1961 to cooperating with 
the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, and the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals in es- 
tablishing a Joint Committee on the Pro- 
fessionalization of Administrators and Su- 
pervisors. While this Joint Committee has 
not yet been overly productive, its creation 
was and is a major step forward in inter- 
organizational cooperation in an area of 
primary significance to each. 

In 1963, a second significant step was 
taken by ASCD’s Executive Committee. 
Upon the recommendation of its Commis- 
sion, the Executive Committee designated 
the National Council for the Accreditation 
of Teacher Education as the agency for 
accrediting preparing institutions. Subse- 
quently a budgetary allotment was made for 
NCATE to develop standards for use in its 
accrediting procedures. 

Similarly, in 1963, the Commission’s 
final report recommended that the Executive 
Committee appoint a Standing Committee 
on Professionalization of Supervisors and 
Curriculum Workers. Subsequently this 
Committee has extended the original work 
of the former Commission. 

The Committee’s first year was spent in 
gathering information about the professional 
status of supervisors and curriculum work- 
ers. Surprisingly such data proved almost 
nonexistent at the national level. Conse- 
quently, literary sources were searched, as- 
sistance was sought from NEA’s Research 
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Division, from State Departments of Educa- 
tion, and from Presidents of State ASCD 
units. From these sources the earlier Com- 
mission’s manuscripts were updated in each 
of the following areas: (a) Roles and Re- 
sponsibilities of Supervisors and Curriculum 
Workers, (b) Recruitment and Selection, 
(c) Preparatory Programs, and (d) Certifi- 
cation. 

It was soon apparent that while work- 
ing papers were important, no significant 
progress could be made at the national level 
in absence of comparable action within each 
state. Consequently State Unit Presidents 
were encouraged to create State Committees 
on Professionalization of Supervisors and 
Curriculum Workers. 

Each state unit was invited to send 
such committee co-chairmen (a field per- 
son and a college person) to one of 
six regional meetings sponsored by the 
National Committee. Approximately 70 
percent of the states responded, and repre- 
sentative groups in five regional meetings dis- 
cussed the Committee’s working papers, to 
check normative data collected by the Com- 
mittee and to plan together on ways of work- 
ing together during 1965-66. 

From these regional meetings over 15 
state units have specific operations under 
way to determine the current status of 
supervisors and curriculum workers, and 
from such studies to project action pro- 
grams to advance the quality and status 
of such persons. 

The Committee’s experiences with the 
state units indicate a widespread and deep- 
seated interest in the problem of improving 
the quality of services rendered and the 
professional status enjoyed by supervisors 
and curriculum workers. Consequently, this 
year’s work will include: (a) a continuation 
of the regional meetings, (b) the prepara- 
tion of a bulletin which will include the 
working papers and a suggested survey guide 
for state use, (c) an increased involvement 



with the Joint Committee (ASCD, AASA, 
DESP, and NASSP), (d) a closer working 
relationship with NCATE to develop stand- 
ards for accrediting preparatory programs, 
and (e) the publication of a series of ar- 
ticles, of which this is the first, on issues 
faced by the Committee. 

This brief introductory article will be 
followed by others which deal in order with 
the following descriptive working titles: 
How One Profession Did It; What the 
Literature Says About Supervisors’ Roles; 
Supervisors* and Curriculum Workers’ Pre- 
paratory Programs; Recruitment and Selec- 
tion of Potential Members; Certification 
Practices; How One State Does It; and 
Where From Here? 

In retrospect, this initial article has 
sought to confirm the position that the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development does provide a framework 
within which its supervisors and curriculum 
workers, as members, can exert concerted 
effort at the national level. Second, it is 
hoped that this article has communicated a 
renewed faith that responsible action of 
mature people can result in productive ef- 
fort to produce improved services for the 
youth we serve and that only as these serv- 
ices are improved can supervisors and cur- 
riculum workers move toward a higher level 
of professional maturity. 

Finally, it is hoped that each reader 
leaves the article with many questions. How 
can one such organization contribute to 
such a professional group? How does a 
group move toward professional maturity? 
What controls can be exercised? What prob- 
lems should be anticipated? What lessons 
can we draw from other professions? The 
next article in this series will attempt to 
draw comparisons between the route fol- 
lowed by the medical profession and those 
routes open to supervisors and curriculum 
workers. This article, too, will raise ques- 
tions which deserve consideration. Q 
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What Does the Flexner Report 
Say to ASCD? 

Harold T. Shafer 



OVER the past eight to ten years 
the Association for Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Development has been formally con- 
cerned about the professionalization of su- 
pervisors and curriculum workers. The past 
work of the Commission on Professionaliza- 
tion, the present purposes of the Committee 
on Professionalization, and the ASCD 1965 
Yearbook 1 all attest to this major interest. 
Within the total family of educators — teach- 
ers, administrators, teacher trainees, and 
specialists, the question of how we relate 
to the definition of a profession has been a 
historical issue as well as one of contention 
with the lay public. 

What are some of the major problems 
in the upgrading of performance of all edu- 
cators, especially of the group known as 
supervisors and curriculum workers whose 
ranks are growing each year? 

Regardless of a general definition of a 
profession, there are agreed-upon charac- 
teristics, be it in the fields of medicine, law, 
theology, architecture, dentistry, pharmacy, 
or others. Some of these common factors 
are: entrance requirements, preparatory 

training, clinical or field experiences, accredi- 
tation, licensure or certification standards 
of performance, and ethical practice. Gen- 

1 Robert R. Leeper, editor. Role of Supervisor 
and Curriculum Director in a Climate of Change, 
1965 Yearbook. Washington, D.C.: Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
1965. 



erally, all these component parts constituting 
a profession are controlled and policed by 
the membership. 

As educators pursue the professionali- 
zation of educational workers, they turn to 
other professions for analysis as a base for 
comparison, hoping that from such study we 
may better understand the qualities that 
illustrate desired standards common to all. 
The medical profession is considered to be 
the classic example with overtones of the 
ideal as a pattern for emulation. 

The history of the development of the 
medical profession both in America and 
Europe supports the “test tube approach,” 
for the quality level of modem day medicine 
is the result of much research and action 
within its ranks. It is a colorful story, filled 
with much soul-searching and self-criticism. 
The use of its experience in total and direct 
application to the educational profession is 
not suggested or implied here, rather, it is 
recommended that in describing the progress 
of medical education, we achieve a perspec- 
tive for our own. 

Observer and Critic 

Much credit for the professional up- 
grading of the medical profession is given 
to one man, Abraham Flexner, who at the 
time of his death in 1959, at the age of 92, 
was revered for his contribution to medical 
education and to education in general. In 
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this fact there is a modern day parallel, in 
that even as the educational profession has 
its critics outside its ranks, so A. Flexner, a 
prime observer and critic, was not a mem- 
ber of the medical group. In reference 
literature he is identified as an educator. 

Mr. Flexner gained some national at- 
tention in 1908 for a report entitled, “The 
American College: A Criticism,” which 
brought him to the attention of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. At the invitation of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation that he undertake such a project, he 
published in 1910, after two years of visita- 
tion and study, a report, “Medical Educa- 
tion in the U.S. and Canada.” This docu- 
ment is known as the “Flexner Report.” 

The reading of his autobiography 2 is 
interesting and of value to all educators, for 
Flexner spent more than seventy years of 
his life contributing to American education 
and research. 

In 1908, at the time Mr. Flexner 
launched his study of medical schools, the 
calibre of medical practice and the prepara- 
tion of medical training attributed to the 
medical schools in the U.S. and Canada were 
being questioned. “The practice of medicine, 
long a professional calling in Europe, was 
then (1910) still a trade in America.” 3 The 
well known motive of the founders and op- 
erators of medical schools was profit making. 
Cutthroat competition for students was un- 
bounded. 

As Flexner approached his visitation 
of operating schools, centered mainly on the 
east coast and in the midwest, two factors 
characterized his efforts. One, Flexner went 
totally unprepared as to survey methods and 
instruments. Two, his point of view was that 
medical training was a form of education 

2 Abraham Flexner. Abraham Flexner, An 
Autobiography. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1960. 

* John Lear. “Who Should Govern Medicine?” 
Saturday Review, June 5, 1965. p. 39. 



and not a mysterious process of initiation 
or professional apprenticeship. 

He found that a lack of basic training 
due to inadequate facilities and teaching 
aids was universal. It was not uncommon 
for Flexner to discover classrooms com- 
pletely devoid of charts, apparatus, and 
equipment. 

Flexner thought it necessary that clini- 
cal training be obtained through contact 
with patients in local hospitals. He found 
this need either not being provided for or 
hospital facilities and staff for this purpose, 
in his own words, “in wretched condition.” 

Working upon the assumption that a 
medical school related to a college or uni- 
versity should measure up to the institu- 
tion’s standards for training, he found these 
standards only weakly integrated and cor- 
related. 

After a number of visits to medical 
schools, Flexner began to approach his in- 
spection in an organized manner and he 
shortly formulated a set of criteria. In his 
report, Flexner summed up what he called 
the decisive points, which, when known, were 
conclusive as to the quality and value of a 
medical school. 

First, the entrance requirements. What 
were they? Were they enforced? 

Second, the size and training of the 
faculty. 

Third, the sum available from endow- 
ment and fees for the support of the institu- 
tion, and what became of it 

Fourth, the quality and adequacy of the 
laboratories provided for the instruction of the 
first two years and the qualifications and train- 
ing of the teachers and the so-called preclinical 
branches. 

Fifth and finally, the relations between 
medical school and hospitals, including par- 
ticularly freedom of access to beds and free- 
dom in the appointment by the school of the 



hospital physicians and surgeons who auto- 
matically should become clinical teachers. 4 

Parallel in Education 

With slight modifications of this list, 
mainly by changing a few words and terms 
such as “preclinical branches” and “rela- 
tions with hospitals” to “research and dem- 
onstration centers” and “field experiences,” 
one can readily apply the decisive criteria 
to any aspect of the training and practice 
of teachers, administrators, or curriculum 
workers. 

The American Medical Association, 
through its Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals and the American College 
of Surgeons, is the influential watchdog of 
medical training in medical schools and hos- 
pitals. 

Accreditation of these institutions is 
crucial to their existence. Also, the number 
of such schools is controlled through the 
rigid standards set. 

Through the professional organizations, 
state standards for examination before a 
board of examiners and the granting of a 
license to practice all hinge upon meeting 
the requirements set by the profession. Such 
conditions also exist in other professions 
mentioned earlier, i.e., law, pharmacy, den- 
tistry. 

In an earlier generation it was practi- 
cally necessary for a physician to go to 
Europe for postgraduate work. Today the 
U.S., along with England and Scandinavia, 
is outstanding in postgraduate studies and 
medical research. The influence of the Flex- 
ner Report can be credited also for this 
development. 

The study of the history of the medi- 
cal professionalization and the career of 
A. Flexner is exciting and informative. How- 
ever, drawing direct implications from the 
evolution of the medical field for a profes- 

4 Flexner, op. cit., p. 79. 
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sional group in education is fraught with 
danger. 

Nevertheless the history of fifty-plus 
years of conscious analysis and improvement 
of medical training does supply us with 
clues as to major factors involved in profes- 
sionalization of any group of workers. 

As supervisors and curriculum work- 
ers, we should give serious attention and 
united effort in analyzing our own profes- 
sional growth in the following areas: 

1. We need a nationwide systematized 
study of current conditions hindering profes- 
sionalization. 

2. We need to consider setting standards 
for recruiting and selecting future supervisors 
and curriculum workers. 

3. We should work to strengthen pre- 
service training specialization programs to in- 
sure concreteness in the program which needs 
both the theoretical classroom studies and 
field work. 

4. We should ask for and assume a def- 
inite role in setting standards for certification 
by working with certification agencies. 

5. The association should take steps to 
study taking direct responsibility for policing 
the rank and file membership for violations 
of acceptable practice. 

6. We should develop a specific program 
nationally, statewide, and locally to improve 
the public image of supervision and curriculum 
work. 

7. We can note the fact that professional 
preparation is an expensive venture in which 
the amount of financial support and investment 
in training is directly related to the quality 
of such preparation. 

To those who seek a fresh viewpoint 
and one that is substantiated by experience, 
especially as they probe the progress of in- 
structional workers’ self-evaluation and ef- 
forts to professionalize themselves, we sug- 
gest that the foregoing summary of medical 
professionalization may offer a perspective 
and a hopeful direction. □ 
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THE current period of sweeping 
changes in education is bringing about cor- 
responding changes in the role of the super- 
visor and curriculum worker. This role, 
which at one time seemed clear-cut, is be- 
coming more complex and could become 
more significant The role is more complex 
because of the many persons at local, state, 
and national levels who are actively dem- 
onstrating an interest in public education; it 
is potentially more significant because of the 
state of flux which currently characterizes 
curriculum development. 

No longer is curriculum development a 
simple matter; this, too, is becoming more 
involved and often places the supervisor 
and curriculum worker in the position of 
either standing between the school system 
and the general public or serving as the 
agent of the school system to encourage pub- 
lic involvement and support. Inherent in the 
current situation is an urgent need for com- 
petent, courageous, professional leadership. 

In the face of this challenge to educa- 
tors to contribute vital leadership, there is an 
obvious lack of professional unity. In fact, 
there is apparent confusion among super- 
visors and curriculum workers, as well as 
administrators, as to (a) the accepted pur- 
pose of supervision; (b) who is qualified 
to perform this function; and (c) how super- 
vision shall be accomplished. 



Need for Clarification 

School systems differ, it is true, but 
with all of their differences, there is usually, 
a singleness of purpose, namely: to provide 
the best possible education for children, 
youth, and adults served by the system. 
There is no single set of curriculum guides 
that can be used to prescribe a dynamic, 
changing program, nor can there be, if edu- 
cation is to keep abreast of the times. The 
urgent need of school systems throughout 
the country, therefore, is for an adequate 
number of professionally trained supervisors 
and curriculum workers who are prepared 
to assume leadership in continuing curric- 
ulum revision. 

Supervisors and curriculum workers 
have been added to the administrative staffs 
of school systems purportedly to facilitate 
the development of and the implementation 
of improved educational programs. For ex- 
ample, as early as 1922-23, the State of 
Maryland, by act of the legislature, author- 
ized the local units to employ “supervising 
teachers or helping teachers” 1 as profes- 
sional appointees to the staff of the county 
superintendent of schools to assist him with 
the prescribed responsibilities of his office 
as expressed in the law: “The county super- 

1 The Public School Laws of Maryland. Vol. 
34, p. 137, January 1955. 
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intendent shall visit the schools, observe the 
management and instruction and give sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the same.” 2 

As public school systems recently have 
been confronted with die problems of pro- 
viding for rapid increases in enrollment and 
adjusting to the mobility which has accom- 
panied this growth, many new job titles have 
appeared on the staff roster. Frequently 
existing personnel have been asked to as- 
sume new or additional responsibilities. In 
assuming the various titles assigned to them, 
and consequently performing the functions 
associated with the titles, the role of the 
supervisor and curriculum worker has often 
become ambiguous. 

In material recently prepared by Gor- 
don N. Mackenzie on “Roles of Supervisors 
and Curriculum Workers” there is confirma- 
tion of this: 

There is wide range in both the tides used 
and in the assignment of responsibilities to 
supervisors and curriculum workers. The di- 
verse origins in the positions, some being in 
administration and others being in teaching, 
curriculum, and the improvement of instruction, 
cause initial difficulty. A strong supervisory or 
administrative lineage is apt to result in a stress 
on such functions as quality control, the pro- 
vision of needed information for administrators, 
and the management and coordination of vari- 
ous kinds of organizational activities. The teach- 
ing, curricular, and instructional improvement 
lineage suggests a possible emphasis on direct 
assistance to teachers, curricular planning, and 
in-service education. The local variations in 
skills and interests of holders of various posi- 
tions, and the differing patterns of organization 
further cloud the picture as to what any spe- 
cific individuals do and how the supervisory 
and curriculum improvement functions are per- 
formed. In fact, to diagnose the manner in 
which supervisory and curriculum improve- 
ment functions are performed, it may be neces- 
sary in specific school systems to analyze the 
functioning of such diverse but related per- 

*Ibid., p. 135. 



formers as the chief school administrator for 
instruction, directors, coordinators, general and 
special subject supervisors, principals, building 
curriculum coordinators, and department 
heads. 8 

Compounding the problem of identify- 
ing and clarifying the role of supervisors and 
curriculum workers, according to Mackenzie, 
are “the underdeveloped state of the theory of 
the fields of supervirion and of curriculum as 
well as the low levels of preparation of 
some supervisors and curriculum workers. 
Certainly if there were well developed de- 
scriptive theories as to the nature of cur- 
riculum and of supervision, as areas of 
knowledge, there would be more clarity and 
understanding as to the functions which the 
workers in these areas could perform to 
maximize the output of the educational pro- 
gram. However, the present absence of this 
knowledge does not excuse the tendency on 
the part of many to oversimplify the nature 
of supervisory and curricular work and to 
assume chat any good teacher or any good 
administrator with sound professional in- 
tentions can perform the implied functions 
effectively.” 4 

A tittle over a decade ago the pur- 
poses of supervision, as represented by a 
review of the titles listed in Education Index 
(June 1950-May 1955) and stated in gen- 
eral terms, were counseling teachers, helping 
beginning teachers, inspiring professional 
growth, improving instruction, and providing 
educational leadership. Ten yearn later the 
titles listed seem to indicate more purposes, 
more persons involved, more ways of getting 
supervision done, and more inherent prob- 
lems. 

Emerging from the writings on super- 

* Gordon N. Mackenzie. "Roles of Supervisors 
and Curriculum Workers.” Statement prepared by 
Mackenzie as a former member of the ASCD 
Committee on Professionalization of Supervisors 
and Curriculum Workers for discussion by State 
ASCD groups. 

* Ibid., p. 2. 
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vision of this period are the questions: 
Whose responsibility is the improvement of 
instruction and the development of curric- 
ulum? Does this responsibility rest with the 
superintendent? the principal? the depart- 
ment head? the generalist? or the specialist? 

Analysis and Description 

In the recent literature there is a recog- 
nizable trend toward making curriculum de- 
velopment a cooperative undertaking and 
toward using a team approach to supervi- 
sion. Each of these trends reinforces the 
urgent need for trained professional leader- 
ship to give direction and guidance to the 
group effort. 

Some of the problems reflected in the 
titles appearing between 1950 and 1955 
sound strangely familiar today. Mentioned 
among them were such problems as resolving 
conflicts in supervision, changing the at- 
titude of teachers toward supervision, dis- 
covering an effective approach to super- 
vision, agreement on basic principles of 
supervision, training for supervision, delinea- 
tion of responsibilities, certification require- 
ments, and group -centered supervision. 

Newly stated, the concerns of a decade 
ago are still with us. Among them are the 
following: determining what techniques , are 
worth while, effecting a wholesome balance 
in supervision, meeting the needs of experi- 
enced teachers as well as those of beginning 
teachers, up-dating the theory of supervision, 
human relations in supervision, clarifying 
the purpose of supervision and the roles 
of persons involved, how supervision is 
perceived, the “guese” of supervision, and 
the need for cooperation in supervision. 

From a cursory review of the titles of 
articles on supervision, it is evident that 
there is growing interest in the topic, that 
supervision is being presented from many 
differing points of view, that the volume of 
writing on supervision is increasing, and 



that most of the current writers are new to 
the field. 

Obviously the literature deals more 
with an analysis and description of supervi- 
sion as it exists rather than of supervision 
as it ought to be. Constantly recurring is an 
expression of the need for clarification of 
role. 

This is further substantiated by Roy 
Wahle’s review of titles of dissertations 
listed in Research Studies in Education for 
the period 1957 through 1962. While serv- 
ing as a member of the ASCD Committee on 
Professionalization of Supervisors and Cur- 
riculum Workers, Wahle prepared a report 
which reveals a total of eighty-four disserta- 
tion titles dealing with varied aspects of 
supervision and curriculum development. Of 
this total nearly a third deal with role, status, 
and duties of the different persons perform- 
ing the supervisory function. These include 
the principal, the general supervisor, the in- 
structional vice-principal, the superintendent, 
and, in the case of student teachers, the 
supervising teacher. Nineteen titles relate 
to techniques, activities, services, and prac- 
tices of instructional supervisors. A third 
major group of titles centers around studies 
of supervisory relationships, perceptions, 
and attitudes. 

Implicit in these titles is the continuing 
need for clarifying the role of the super- 
visor and curriculum worker. The local 
variations in assignment of supervisory func- 
tions mentioned by Mackenzie are evident 
here, and while not mentioned specifically as 
problems, there is the recurrence of such key 
words and phrases as attitudinal perceptions, 
administrative organization, leadership, co- 
operative programs, critical competencies, 
principles and basic assumptions, personal 
characteristics, competency patterns, and in- 
service education. 

Out of this situation what can and 
should arise? 

In a previous article in Educational 
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Leadership, Harold Shafer called the atten- 
tion of supervisors and curriculum workers 
to the Flexner report, suggesting that the 
experience of the medical profession in 
achieving professionalization may offer a 
perspective to engage educators in active 
pursuit of comparable standards as a profes- 
sional group. 

Professionalization implies the posses- 
sion of a certain and particular know-how 
which can be brought to bear on problems. 
It implies concerted action to raise the level 
of practice within the profession and tc 
maintain a mutually acceptable level of 
performance through policies enforced by 
the professional group. It implies selective 



admissions, specialized training in duly ac- 
credited institutions, anti certification pro- 
cedures approximating licensing. 

As we realize the urgency of the need 
for trained professional leadership in educa- 
tion and as we become more keenly aware 
of the unanswered problems which could be 
resolved if we, as a profession, took action, 
is it too much to hope that we may strengthen 
our efforts in that direction now? 

Succeeding articles by members of the 
ASCD Committee on Professionalization of 
Supervisors and Curriculum Workers will 
alert readers to existing conditions and will 
suggest some reasonable possibilities for con- 
certed action. □ 
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WE LIVE in a time when the pro- 
fessional ranks are more numerous than in 
previous years. Yet most professions are 
unequal to the demands from the public for 
action or advice. Correspondingly the eleva- 
tion in public status has made the position 
of being a professional highly sought by 
many groups, and a goodly portion of time 
is devoted in annual conferences to trying to 
establish the boundaries and requirements, 
or to justify being called a profession. 

The conference antics which the thrust 
toward professionalism prompts offer con- 
siderable latitude for jest, and usually the 
group is trying to emulate the queens of 
the professions, law or medicine. Under- 



lying these surface activities, however, is a 
serious response to a social demand, a de- 
mand for broader competency, better ap- 
plication of knowledge in every area of hu- 
man affairs, and the belief that experimental 
and theoretical knowledge is superior to 
lay advice founded upon myth and/or 
folklore. 

It has been suggested that the profes- 
sional trend is closely associated with the 
bureaucratic. In a bureaucracy, further dif- 
ferentiation of function encourages the budd- 
ing of specialization and amassing of the 
esoteric, developing separateness in the or- 
ganization, but also provides more elab- 
orated specialties with new knowledge on 
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complex problems. Bureaucracy, which, 
contrary to a widely circulated public opin- 
ion, is not necessarily opprobrious, has char- 
acterized the larger school systems and be- 
come commonplace in public education. 
Consequently separate specializations within 
the field have instituted drives to upgrade 
their areas of inquiry to professional status. 

In the December issue of Educational 
Leadership, Harold Shafer dealt with a di- 
mension of the problem of professionaliza- 
tion in his brief review of the major steps 
involved in the rise of a recognized profes- 
sion, that of medicine. It is the contention 
of this paper that the roots of many of the 
problems in preparatory programs reride in 
the major issues involved in professionali- 
zation. Since one of the dominant charac- 
teristics of a profession is the possession of 
a general and systematic knowledge not 
readily available to the public, preparation 
programs for the aspirants to the profession 
have received much attention. 

The detailing of programs, insofar as 
selection of courses and their sequence is 
concerned, has been a major preoccupation 
in graduate programs of higher education. 
Seldom has so much faith been invested in 
so little empirical evidence. In a time when 
scientific investigation has moved far past 
the bits and pieces observation stage, the 
formulation of programs of professio nal 
preparation still resides in the realm of the 
occult To cushion the lack of knowledge, 
an occasional euphemistic disguise is em- 
ployed in pronouncements of programs, 
“expert opinion,** but such pronouncements 
rarely define what constituent components 
served as the basis of the opinions. 

A Systems Approach 

In the past education has progressed in 
many areas through making applications 
from related disciplines. I would suggest 
that in the problem of building improved 



programs of preparation, we can gain sub- 
stantially from similar application of theory 
from theoretical computer designs used in 
analyzing new problems. 

At the present stage of development in 
preparatory programs for supervisors and 
curriculum workers, the programs can best 
be defined as combinations of idiosyncratic 
projections of staff and compromises gen- 
erated by the exigencies of academic pol- 
itics. The wide variation in programs bears 
out the lack of systematic foundations. Some 
curriculum and supervisory programs par- 
allel almost exclusively the programs for 
school administrators; others do not define 
any specific program; some mandate specific 
courses, others outline broad experiences, or 
attempt to predicate programs on desired 
behavioral outcomes. In short, systematic 
approaches to investigating and defining 
suitable programs have been lacking and 
the landscape of preparatory programs 
viewed as a whole reflects the resultant 
chaos. 

The lack of agreement on professional 
role is reflected in preparatory programs as 
they are mirrored in certification. Certifica- 
tion for supervisors alone ranges from four- 
teen states which have no certification to 
four states with four separate certificates. If 
added to these figures are certifications for 
curriculum workers, the number of certifi- 
cates is further multiplied. The chaos is 
further compounded when the bases for 
certificate preparation programs are exam- 
ined in further detail. In some cases the 
supervisory certificate is an ancillary licen- 
sure to the administrative certificate, re- 
quiring little or no preparation; in others 
it is an extension of the classroom teachers 
certificate. 

Most commonly T -vhen a special cer- 
tificate is awarded for supervision or cur- 
riculum it represents the taking of some 
courses, usually limited in numbers, and as 
an additive to some other program. At this 
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time the preparation does not appear to be 
either specific to a function or specialized 
in program. Consequently the licensure of 
supervisors and curriculum workers, being 
vague and supplementary to other licenses 
and goals, frequently results in a serious 
imbalance of number of preparing institu- 
tions, and of number of licenses issued in 
relation to market demand. As examples 
underscoring this imbalance, one state has 
issued over 7,000 licenses and counts only 
a little over 260 positions; another state 
has twenty-eight institutions offering pre- 
paratory programs for supervisors, when in 
all likelihood one would produce a sufficient 
number. Even these normative figures do 
not disclose what is believed to be the most 
serious resultant, the quality of preparatory 
programs. 

At this stage of developme % programs 
of preparation present the black box prob- 
lem which faces a systems researcher in be- 
ginning stages of exploration of a system. 1 
In systems research terms, a black box is 
a system wherein we can determine inputs 
and outputs but are unable to describe effec- 
tively or accurately the interactions which 
transpire among the inputs to produce the 
outputs. 

The inputs, primarily students, faculty, 
material resources, are global knowns; the 
outputs, graduate students who assume re- 
sponsibility in supervisory and curriculum 

1 A system has been defined as “complexes of 
elements in interaction to which certain system 
laws can be applied.” (L. Von Berlatanffy. “Prob- 
lems of General Systems Theory.” Human Biology 
23 : 307 ; 1951 .) 



positions, are identifiable. The ineluctable 
component of the system has been any ac- 
curate analysis and measurement of the 
interaction of the global variables in input, 
and the resultant changes in the output. The 
black box problem in programs of prepara- 
tion may be diagrammed as in Figure 1. 

Typically the building of a program 
for preparation has proceeded from some 
assumption of desired outputs. Output de- 
scriptions have ranged from strictly norma- 
tive job analysis of practitioners, to theoreti- 
cal role formulation, and behavioral descrip- 
tions stemming from a philosophical basis. 
Output description, being a massive exer- 
cise, displays inherent weakness as the means 
(programs of preparation) are derived to 
execute the ends (output). The connections 
between inputs and outputs are exceedingly 
tenuous at best and not exposed to any 
sophisticated analysis which is a first step 
in evaluation. Methodological myopia has 
indeed been a major stumbling block in every 
profession, even the ones held up as exem- 
plars and models. Except for rare examples 
the quality of product in practically all pro- 
fessions has exhibited the infinite variety 
of the human species. 

Can progress be made in preparation 
programs through the rise of a systems ap- 
proach? I believe it can. We have in a 
vague sense, without benefit of refinement or 
formalization, instituted partial use of a sys- 
tems approach, especially with the great 
preoccupation with input variables. The past 
experience of other professions would tend 
to substantiate the worth of such efforts. 
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Figure 1. A Systems Approach to Programs of Preparation 
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For example, the medical profession has 
utilized a heavy emphasis with input vari- 
ables as the way to improvement. Banking 
on highly intelligent students, rich material 
resources, and a faculty tested through ex- 
perience, medical practice has made giant 
strides forward. 

Attaining Identity 

In suggesting that programs of prep- 
aration move into the black box stage, I do 
not wish to imply that we stay there. Al- 
most every research begun under the gross 
paradigm of the black box advances in 
knowledge and discloses internal subsystems 
which can indirectly yield more explicit data 
on specific problems. The literature on the 
study of the professions provides some in- 
klings of subsystems within the total prep- 
aration program that may exist within the 
box. 

One potential subsystem that has been 
studied and reported on is identification 
with an occupation . 2 The scattered evidence 
from this, and from other studies, would 
suggest that the subsystem of graduate stu- 
dent-graduate professor interaction is quite 
crucial to attainment of professional identity 
and the professional attributes which accom- 
pany professional status. One example of a 
professional attribute which might be devel- 
oped through identification, and one which 
is considered a characteristic of all profes- 
sions, is the ability to think objectively and 
inquiringly about matter which, for the lay- 
man, may be subject to orthodoxy and senti- 
ment. As an interesting aside on identifica- 
tion, one can speculate about the necessity 
for field experiences on the part of the grad- 
uate professor as well as the student during 
the program of preparation. This results 
because the university setting of the graduate 
program stands in rather sharp contrast to 

3 “The Elements of Identification with an Oc- 
cupation.” Howard S. Becher and James Carper. 
American Sociological Review 21 (3): 341-48; 
June 1956. 



the field of practice of the student, assuming 
he will enter the public school system. 

Further division of the black box into 
subsystems is a necessity. As suggested here, 
some of the search in sociology on profes- 
sions indicates that organized experiences 
which place students in the position of work- 
ing under conditions that correspond to the 
functional environment of the practitioner 
are crucial to professional development. Of 
subsequent interest to programs of prepara- 
tion is the finding that student identification 
with a profession is influenced by wo king 
in a close relationship with a practitioner, 
and in areas where the close relationship 
does not exist identification is slow in devel- 
oping, if at all. 

An attendant problem in present pro- 
grams of preparation organized around a 
course or two in supervision and/or cur- 
riculum is that few staff members are in- 
volved full time in the concerns of the area. 
Pursuing a divided rcsoonsibility is not con- 
ducive to developme... of the specialty or 
identification of the graduate professor with 
the area. 

Utilizing the fragmentary clues from 
allied research in the behavioral sciences, 
the black box could with further research 
become amenable to subsystem analysis. 
Once this secondary stage is reached studies 
probing the interaction of the global com- 
ponents of faculty, student, and physical 
materials could be designed. Through evalu- 
ation of outcomes, subsystems could be 
manipulated and tested. 

This is only one of the major problems 
in preparatory programs. Other types of 
problems arise from the stresses which de- 
velop in a serious push for program improve- 
ment as new areas of knowledge essential 
to a profession are researched, organized, 
and taught. The stress between the theoreti- 
cian or academician and the practitioner is 
a very common concern. The former, pull- 
ing and tugging, exercising a critical, analyti- 
cal approach, utilizing and developing new 



knowledge; and the latter, consumed with 
the pressure of ever present duties, resenting 
the constant urge for improvement and up- 
grading of practice. Yet from such stress is 
progress fashioned. Since these are natural 
outcomes of the advancement to professional 
status, the academician and practitioner 
must channel the conflict productively, ex- 
ercising care to avoid the enshrinement of 
dogma and the punishment of the unor- 
thodox. 

Under the present state of knowl- 
edge, a variety of patterns of programs 
including knowledge from the allied beha- 
vioral sciences would seem to be suggested 
as helpful. Until the time when the com- 
ponent variables can be more accurately 
sorted and symbiotic influences carefully 
traced, the evaluation and development of 
programs will need to rely on assessments of 
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major input variables and their organization. 

Some sample questions for preparatory 
programs might be: On standard measures, 
what is the quality of the students being 
admitted to the program? Are there periodic 
evaluations of student progress and on what 
basis? Are there follow-up studies on grad- 
uates? What types of opportunities for ex- 
perience are planned for the students: 
courses? field work? Does the staff actively 
participate in research, writing, and profes- 
sional organizations? Do physical facilities 
at the university and in adjacent public 
schools exist for the program? How many 
graduate students are assigned to a major 
professor, and what is the work load? These 
and other similar questions on input vari- 
ables will have to serve as a guide until 
resolution of the more fundamental questions 
on professionalization is attained. □ 
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ONE of the most serious problems 
facing the education profession is that of 
finding persons with leadership ability. Ry- 
der predicts that although the general popu- 
lation of the United States will increase by 
one-third during the next two decades, the 
age group from which leaders emerge will 
remain constant . 1 This means the competi- 
tion for these leaders will become keener 

1 N. B. Ryder. “Demography and Education.” 
Phi Delta Kappan 41: 379; June 1960. 



than it is at the present time. The demand 
will be greater not only by different groups 
within the education profession but by pri- 
vate enterprise and by governmental agen- 
cies. 

A second serious problem is that of 
finding people within the leadership pool 
who have the personal attributes, intellec- 
tual abilities, and professional commitment 
to fulfill the roles of supervisors and cur- 
riculum workers. The profession can no 
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longer afford the luxury of hoping that 
enough persons with promise will decide to 
prepare to be supervisors or curriculum 
workers but must take decisive steps to 
identify persons with the potential talent 
and to encourage them to consider the op- 
portunities in the field of supervision and 
curriculum. 

Selection Is Critical 

The problem of selection is a trouble- 
some one. At present there is no specific 
criterion supported by research which can 
be used to predict in advance whether or 
not a person will be an effective supervisor, i 
William Bagley’s statement is even more 
appropriate today than in 1939 when he 
said that “if three-fourths of the time, en- 
ergy, and money spent ... in carrying 
through elaborate programs of curriculum- 
revision had been spent in a determined 
effort to raise the standards of selecting and 
training teachers . . .” education would have 
been more effectively improved. 2 

Although little has been written on the 
problem of selecting qualified persons and 
less research has been done in this area, 
this is not to say that writers have failed to 
describe the qualities they believe super- 
visors should possess. Any text on supervi- 
sion includes lists. And according to these 
lists a supervisor should among other things 
love children, be student-centered, group- 
centered, have the courage to take a stand, 
have teaching experience, listen to opinions 
of others, and be guided at all times, not by 
opinion, but by research findings. Any 
person attempting to develop these, and the 
many other characteristics listed by writers, 
would soon be a paragon of virtue. 

The reality of the matter is that little 
has been done to determine the areas in 

* William C. Bagley. “An Essentialist Looks at 
the Foreign Languages.” Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision 25: 250; April 1939. 



which a person must have knowledge, skills, 
and insights in order to be an effective su- 
pervisor or curriculum worker. Only until 
these areas are thought through can steps 
be taken to set up any kind of selective ad- 
mission to programs of preparation. 

As a result, it appears that currently 
there are only two kinds of selection pro- 
cedures being carried on in most of the pre- 
paring institutions. One is self-selection. 
The decision is left to the individual to de- 
cide whether or not he has the background, 
talent, or commitment to become a super- 
visor or curriculum worker. If he decides 
he does have such qualities, the second step 
of the screening* procedure is employed. 
He needs only to meet the general require- 
ments for admission to graduate study, which 
are basically the same for English, super- 
vision, or any other field. 

Careful consideration should be given 
to the roles supervisors and curriculum work- 
ers must play and to the program of prep- 
aration needed to carry out these roles. 
Are there any personal characteristics which 
would enable a person to be more effective 
; in his work? Are there academic and profes-* 
sional abilities the person should have? 
What skills are needed? What professional 
qualities and capabilities are necessary for 
these positions? Which of these should a 
person have prior to entering a program? 
Which can be sharpened during preparation? 
Which can be developed as a result of 
preparation? 

These are questions the profession, and 
specifically the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, should be con- 
cerned with. These questions are not purely 
academic. The quality of the educational 
program of the decades ahead will depend* 
greatly on the answers given to them. 

The responsibility for searching for the 
answers does not lie only with preparing 
institutions. Granted in the final anal ysis 
these institutions must determine who will 
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enter and complete the programs. Never- 
theless, people in local school systems have 
an important stake in the quality of these 
persons. These school people can contrib- 
ute much to the selection process by working 
with selection committees of colleges and 
universities, by serving on graduate com- 
mittees, by observing and evaluating the 
prospective supervisors in field situations, 
and by assisting in research projects designed 
to study the characteristics of identified ef- 
fective and noneffective supervisors. 



Recruiting Potential Leaders 

Related to the problem of selection is 
that of recruitment. The establishment of 
high standards does little good sinless there 
is a reservoir of talented prospects from 
which to choose. 

• As already stated, the decision to pre- 
pare to be a supervisor has been le|t largely 
to the individual. Although little ’research 
has been done in the area of why people 
choose to become supervisors, it appears that 
many drift into the position rather than 
entering on purpose. A study of supervisors 
in Kentucky reports that only 11 percent 
of the participants entered a graduate pro- 
gram for the purpose of specializing in 
supervision. 3 The writer surveyed a group 
of male undergraduate prospective secondary 
teachers, asking what they hoped to be doin^ 
in ten years if not teaching. Most of them 
said they wanted to be a principal or a 
superintendent. Upon further questioning, it 
' became evident they either were not aware 
kof opportunities in the areas of supervision 
£and curriculum or they did not know what 
fa person did in these jobs, thus were not 
Interested. 

Self-selection will doubtless continue to 



* Ray Alexander and others. Educational Su- 
pervision in Kentucky, 1961-62. Lexington: Bul- 
letin of the Bureau of School Services, College of 
Education, University of Kentucky. 35: 1; Sep- 
tember 1962. p. 42. 
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be an important means by which people will 
decide to become supervisors or curriculum 
workers. It cannot, however, be the only 
means. There needs to be an organized pro- 
gram designed to identify persons with 
promise. 

As in the selection process, both the 
personnel in local school systems and those 
in teacher-preparation institutions should 
work together in identifying these persons. 
Together they can establish machinery which 
allows talented people to be identified. Such 
prospective leaders may be in the preservice 
program preparing to teach, they may be 
^ teachers or administrators, or they may be 
* in related areas such as guidance. The im- 
portant feature is that people consciously 
will be looking for individuals who have 
promise. They must also consider that group 
that is so frequently overlooked — women. 

Identifying persons with promise is just 
part of the task. They must be made aware 
of the opportunities in supervision and cur- 
riculum work. This calls for the develop- 
ment of a wide variety of materials — 
brochures, pamphlets, films, filmstrips, and 
perhaps advertisements for use in mass me- 
dia. These should describe the functions 
and responsibilities of supervisors and cur- 
riculum workers, the nature of the prepara- 
r tion required, and the job possibilities. 

Expense doubtless has been an impor- 
tant factor in keeping some very promising 
men and women from pursuing advanced 
study in these two areas. Although the 
individual may continue to bear a large share 
of the financial cost involved, it seems clear 
that more assistance will have to be pro- 
vided from other sources. Currently, pre- 
paring institutions are providing the bulk 
of financial assistance to such students in 
the form of scholarships, fellowships, and 
assistantships. Other sources must be found, 
however. 

As in other aspects of selection and 
recruitment, the local school system can 
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play an important role. For example, the 
system can provide leaves of absence with 
partial pay for individuals who will move 
into these leadership positions. 

Providing Leadership 

In such a quest for talent, the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment can provide much leadership at 
the national level. Through the Committee 
on Professionalization of Supervisors and 
Curriculum Workers, it can continue to 
work with state units. In addition, the Asso- 
ciation can develop materials to be used for 
recruitment which would be too expensive 
for a state unit to prepare. For example, it 
might produce a film which presents the 
many roles a supervisor plays. It can en- 



courage and support studies which might 
give some direction in the selection process. 

An ASCD affiliated unit can also pro- 
vide much leadership within the state. It 
can make annual studies of the supply and 
demand of supervisors and curriculum work- 
ers; it can encourage preparing institutions 
and school systems to cooperate in identify- 
ing, recruiting, and screening men and women 
for these positions; it can assist in the devel- 
opment of materials which describe oppor- 
tunities in these fields; and it can help de- 
velop ways of providing financial assistance 
to those who need it. 

Now is a time to re-file the old saw 
so that it goes: ‘‘Those who can, do. And 
those who do with unusual ability and insight 
become leaders in supervision and curric- 
ulum work.” Q 
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Certification Requirements 
for General Supervisors and/ or Curriculum Workers 

T oday — T omorrow 

H. Irene Hallberg 



RECENT articles in this journal 
have explored the meaning of professionali- 
zation as it relates specifically to supervisors 
and curriculum workers. Harold T. Shafer’s 
article in December looked backward to the 
Flexner Report on education in the medical 
profession to gain a better perspective of 



preparation in our own field. In Rowan- 
netta S. Allen’s article in January it was 
apparent to the reader that the unique role 
of the supervisor needs clarifying. The ap- 
proach of defining the supervisor’s role by 
functions seems to offer promise. Maurice J. 
Eash in the February issue presented criti- 
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cal issues found in the preparatory programs 
for supervisors. Robert S. Thurman’s ar- 
ticle in April highlighted the need for iden- 
tifying and selecting potential supervisors 
and curriculum workers. 

Another necessary criterion for a pro- 
fession is the establishment of quasi-legal 
policies and regulations which establish 
minimum requirements for the certification 
of individuals. These certification require- 
ments affirm the individual’s competency 
and serve to regulate the quantity as well 
as the quality. A profession must also have 
the means for enforcing the professional 
ethics and standards through provisions for 
revoking certification for cause. 

Certification requirements for general 
supervisors and/ or curriculum workers must 
be strengthened if professionalization of this 
category of educators is to be attained. A 
study of the certification requirements for 
supervisors and/ or curriculum workers com- 
pleted in 1964 revealed wide discrepancies 
in these standards among the 50 states. 
There was a total of 71 certificates for super- 
visors and/or curriculum workers available 
in 36 of the 50 states. Some certificates 
entitled the holder to supervise at either the 
elementary or secondary level, or both, with 
a few certificates undesignated. Twelve of 
these 71 certificates were for supervision of 
special subject matter areas and two entitled 
the holder to supervise- both general and 
special subject areas. 

Suggested Principles 

If stronger certification requirements 
are the hallmark of a profession, then cer- 
tain principles should be developed. The 
following are suggested: 

1. Certification requirements should 
give recognition to the unique role of the 
general supervisor and/or curriculum worker 
needed for today’s schools. 



At present supervisors are certified 
under the administrator’s certificate in eight 
states, while in one state the teacher’s certifi- 
cate was the basis under which the supervisor 
worked. In another state, which had a cer- 
tificate for supervisors, a supervisor could 
actually work under any certificate — teach- 
er’s, principal’s, or superintendent’s. 

2. Certification should be based on the 
development of a planned program by the 
training institution, approved by the licens- 
ing agent, the State Department of Education. 

This planned program should provide 
for a balance among theory, observation, 
field work, arid practice in research skills. 

At present the supervisory programs of 
the education institutions were approved in 
13 states. However, it was not clear, from 
the stated requirements, what the approving 
agency was. In one state an internship was 
required while another state had a permis- 
sive program for internship. 

In only one certificate was the phrase 
“planned program” found. 

3. Certification should be granted auto- 
matically upon recommendation of the train- 
ing institution when the planned graduate 
program has been successfully completed. 

At present, certification is generally 
based on completion of course work and 
specified experience. However, 16 of the 71 
certificates issued in 1964 had no major 
courses required. Fifty-one certificates re- 
quired courses in supervision, 32 certificates 
required curriculum courses, and 24 certifi- 
cates required courses in administration. 

Eleven of the 71 certificates had no 
experience requirements listed. 

Over half of the 71 certificates required 
teaching experience ranging from 2 to 5 
years, 7 certificates required supervisory ex- 
perience, and 3 called for teaching or super- 
visory experience. The remaining certifi- 
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cates called for various types of adminis- 
trative experience. 

4. The number of training institutions 
should be limited in order to bring a bal- 
ance between supply and demand to assure 
an adequate program. 

Two states have as many as 27 insti- 
tutions offering classes needed to meet cer- 
tification requirements for supervisors* cer- 
tification. In another state (Kentucky) in 
which there are 8 institutions offering course 
work for supervisory certification, the sup- 
ply is far in excess of the state’s needs. 

5. Certification requirements should 
provide for continuing professional growth 
and be issued for specified lengths of time. 

Life certificates are uet recommended 
unless there is some provision to assure 
continuing professional growth, use of cer- 
tificate, and revocation. 

Forty-four of the 71 certificates had no> 
requirements stated for renewal of the cer- 
tificate. There were 8 certificates granted 
for life, while 15 certificates were issued for 
specified lengths of time, the range being 
3 to 10 years. Of the remaining 4 certifi- 
cates, each had a different requirement for 
renewal. 

Some certificates were renewable if 
a certain specified number of class hours 
bad been earned. A few certificates were 
renewable on evidence of professional serv- 
ice and growth. (Several states had a re- 
quirement of supervisory services within a 
specified length of time to keep the certifi- 
cate valid.) Only one state indicated that 
the certificate could be revoked. 

6. It is desirable to have both provi- 
sional and professional or standard certifi- 
cates. 

The provisional certificate should be 
for the beginning supervisor, have less strin- * 
gent requirements, and be valid for a limited 
period of time. 



A professional or standard certificate 
should represent continued professional 
growth, contributions to the profession, and 
effective and efficient performance and be 
valid for a longer period of time. Provision 
should be made for renewal of the latter 
certificate as long as the holder meets the 
requirements for it. Means for revocation 
of either type of certificate on moral, ethical, 
or professional grounds should be clearly 
stated. 

Among the 36 states issuing certificates 
for supervisors, 12 have two types of cer- 
tification for general supervisors. 

1. In a society characterized by a high 
rate of mobility , it would be desirable to 
have reciprocity for the supervisors * certifi- 
cates among the states. 

This principle calls for appraisal of the 
programs of the preparing institutions by a 
national accreditation organization. 

The 1964 study gives no indication 
that there is any degree of reciprocity of this 
kind among the states. 

The incongruence between the princi- 
ples as stated and the findings in the 1964 
study of certification requirements for super- 
visors and/or curriculum workers drama- 
tizes the great need for a concerted attack 
upon the matter of the certification require- 
ments in the 50 states. 

We suggest the following questions for 
study and action: 

1. To what degree do the certification 
requirements for general supervisors in your 
state meet the principles as stated above? 

2. After pinpointing the strengths and 
weaknesses in the certification requirements 
for general supervisors, what plan of action 
would you devise? 

3. What organization and/or persons 
could be enlisted to strengthen the certifica- 
tion requirements for general supervisors in 
your state? □ 
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Selection and Recruitment of Supervisors 

JOHNNYE V. COX 



SELECTION for leadership posi- 
tions is an established and accepted pro- 
cedure in business, industry, government, 
education, and the other professions. The 
selection processes vary in quality and effec- 
tiveness from one of these groups to’another 
and within segments or ''-divisions of each 
group. On a continuum extending from 
“poor” practices or processes to “good” 
practices or processes, these parent groups 
and division groups would probably be 
located from one extreme pole to the other. 
However, on a continuum describing effort 
and ' progress in improving practices we 
would probably find each large and small 
group a considerable distance from the 
“low” pole. 

This activity to improve selection prac- 
tices appears to stem from, or certainly to 
include, a concept that “leaders are both 
bom and made.” Stated differently, this con- 
cept involves finding persons who have 
already demonstrated leadership ability and 
helping them to develop further these com- 
petencies through programs designed espe- 
cially for preparation for a specific task. 
There is no longer a question of whether 
there should be selection for leadership but 
of how it should be done and who should 
do it. 

It is the purpose of this report to de- 
scribe policies and practices of recruitment 
and selection for supervision in Georgia as 
they were originally established and as they 
have been adapted to meet changitfg condi- 



' tions. A brief historical statement about the 
development of the total supervisory pro- 
gram is presented as background information. 

The late ’thirties saw many educational 
developments in Georgia take shape and 
flourish. One of these developments was a 
cooperative approach to the task of improv- 
ing teaching and learning in Georgia schools. 
It was believed by forward-looking educa- 
tors of that time that providing supervisory 
assistance for teachers in service would be 
an effective approach to the task. However, 
to provide supervisory assistance for teach- 
ers almost meant starting from the begin- 
ning. At this time there were fewer than 
.six persons employed as supervisors in 
Georgia schools. There was no program of 
preparation for supervisors at any institution 
in the state. 

The Georgia Teacher Education Coun- 
cil, an agency created in the early ’forties, 
assumed the sponsorship of a program for 
preparing school supervisors. An advisory 
committee of the Council gave leadership 
and direction in developing policies of the 
program. A three-pronged approach was 
made. Simultaneous activity was directed 
toward (a) recruiting and selecting person- 
nel to prepare themselves for supervisory 
positions, (b) developing a program of edu- 
cation for the selected persons, and (c) pro- 
viding for the employment of these persons 
in supervisory positions. 

Recruitment for positions that existed 
mainly in hopes and dreams demanded con- 
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siderable enthusiasm, effort, and time. The 
advisory committee of the Council assumed 
major responsibilities for this task. Criteria 
for selection were established. The com- 
mittee was guided by the concept that if a 
good teacher already exhibited good lead- 
ership qualities this person could be helped 
to become an even better teacher and leader. 

Procedures 

The criteria were informally stated and 
informally applied. There was more con- 
cern that the items on the list “fitted to- 
gether” in a person than that they could be 
identified within a person. The criteria in- 
cluded such items as evidence (a) of lead- 
ership among children and adults, (b) of 
“getting along with” students, fellow teach- 
ers, administrators, and people of the com- 
munity, (c) that he likes teaching and that 
he demonstrates effective teaching, and 
(d) that he is tolerant and respectful of per- 
sons with whom he differs. Evidence of 
intellectual ability, emotional stability, and 
social adjustment was sought. Chronologi- 
cal age was not considered to be too impor- 
tant but “age in spirit” was important. 

The next task was to find teachers who 
seemed to mee f the established criteria. The 
advisory committee assumed this responsi- 
bility. Contacts were made with adminis- 
trators, teachers, and other school leaders 
to secure names of teachers who might be- 
come prospective supervisors. Applications 
for study in supervision were sent to the 
prospects. 

As applications were received visits 
were made to the teachers by one or more 
members of the committee for observation 
of classroom procedures and for confer- 
ences with the teachers and their associates. 
Letters of inquiry were sent to other persons 
who knew the teachers. Questions relating 
to the criteria for selection were asked of 
the teachers and of persons who knew them. 



The materials about each prospective 
supervisor were carefully reviewed by a 
small group of the advisory committee. This 
selection committee made recommendations 
for approval or nonapproval. Invitations were 
extended to persons who were recommended. 
Other applicants were advised of the com- 
mittee’s decisions. 

Needless to say, making these contacts 
for recruitment was a time-consuming proc- 
ess on the part of several persons — especially 
for the Executive Secretary of the Council 
and the chairman of the advisory committee. 
However, making contacts for recruitment 
provided opportunities for giving informa- 
tion about supervisory services to adminis- 
trators and teachers, thus assisting with 
creating supervisory positions and with 
placement of supervisory personnel. These 
close personal contacts in the early years of 
the program also helped many people to 
become familiar with criteria for selecting 
prospective supervisors. 

Patterns of Selection Change 

•m 

In these early years, by now the mid 
and late ’iorties, the committee worked 
toward recruiting, training, and placing in 
employment about twenty persons each year. 
As a general pattern these persons came into 
the education program without a commit- 
ment for employment. Again the advisory 
committee gave assistance in this phase of 
the program by helping administrators and 
prospective supervisors to arrange inter- 
views and visitations with each other. These 
contacts usually resulted in employment for 
the supervisor. 

By the early ’fifties administrators and 
other school leaders had been approached 
many times for names of prospective super- 
visors and had been asked for recommenda- 
tions concerning them. These leaders had 
become familiar with the selection criteria 



and their recommendations were usually 
quite valid. 

This acquired competency on the 
part of school leaders relieved the ad- 
visory committee of making as many contacts 
as formerly with the prospective supervisors. 

Another change of practice caused a 
shift of responsibility for selection for study 
in supervision. In the early years of the 
program most administrators made nomina- 
tions of persons “to work in school systems 
other than ours.” As time passed and as 
the program of supervision was recognized 
for its merit, administrators began to nomi- 
nate persons (( to come back to our own 
system.” Generally these nominations were 
made by teachers and administrators select- 
ing a person or persons from their own 
system “because they know us and our 
situation.” 

The practice of presenting these nomi- 
nations to the selection committee is con- 
tinued. However, the committee does not 
collect as much information as it previously 
required. Only seldom does the committee 
find much to question about a candidate 
who has “passed the test” of being nomi- 
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nated by his peers to be a supervisor in 
that system. 

Has the selection process broken down 
or become weaker? The persons connected 
with the Georgia program do not believe it 
has. The selection procedures have been 
shifted in part from a state educational 
agency and institution to the local school 
staff and administrators. These persons are 
perhaps more concerned that the super- 
visory personnel meet accepted criteria than 
even are the members of the advisory 
committee. 

This shift in “who does the selecting” 
has almost eliminated the need for seeking 
and creating positions for employment. It 
is seldom that a person who enters the pro- 
gram of preparation has not already been 
selected for employment 

This report has discussed “selection for 
supe:.ision” from the standpoint of “selec- 
tion for study in supervision.” This is the 
point at which selection is made in the 
Georgia program. Selection for employment 
presents no problem if selection is made at 
entry of study or preparation for super- 
vision. □ 
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Professionalization of 
Supervisors and Curriculum Workers 

Barbara A. Hartsig 



WITH the recent increase in the 
need for supervisors and curriculum workers, 
superintendents and personnel officers in 
many school districts have been asking such 
questions as, “Where can we find persons 



for these positions? What qualifications 
should we look for? What preparation can 
we expect them to have?” Naturally, the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, the only organization for all 
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supervisors and curriculum workers, is ex- 
pected to provide answers to these inquiries, 
to give assistance in the search for qualified 
supervisors and curriculum workers, whether 
for positions in general areas or in special 
and subject fields. Supervisors and curricu- 
lum workers too are interested in the prob- 
lem of professionalization in order to im- 
prove the quality of their services. 

To help supervisors and curriculum 
workers focus on the problem and decide 
on a course of action the ASCD Committee 
on Professionalization of Supervisors and 
Curriculum Workers has studied the situa- 
tion. 

During the past year members of this 
Committee have presented seven articles in 
Educational Leadership under the heading 
of “Issues in Professionalization.** In four 
of these articles the point was made that if 
supervisors and curriculum workers are to 
improve the quality and quantity of their 
services they must work toward defining 
their roles and functions, developing pro- 
cedures for selection and recruitment, estab- 
lishing preparatory programs based on re- 
search findings and best available knowl- 
edge, and securing appropriate certification 
requirements. 

In other articles, ways by which the 
medical profession proceeded to profes- 
sionalize itself were described, steps taken 
by the Georgia Teacher Education Coun- 
cil to professionalize supervisors in that 
state were presented, and the work that 
ASCD has done in the area of profession- 
alization of supervisors and curriculum 
workers was reviewed. 

What must all supervisors and curricu- 
lum workers do if the goal of their profes- 
sionalization is to be achieved? This con- 
cluding article in the series attempts to 
summarize the preceding articles and work- 
ing papers of the Committee and to point 
a direction for the profession. 



Characteristics of a Profession 

Shafer 1 set forth the following factors 
as characteristics of a profession: specific 
entrance requirements, preparatory training, 
field experiences, certification standards, and 
ethical practices all of which are controlled 
and policed by the membership. A brief 
examination of the ways the profession of 
supervisors and curriculum workers meets 
these criteria and some suggestions of steps 
to be taken are given below. 

Entrance Requirements. At the present 
time there appear to be no specific require- 
ments for admission to the profession, but 
rather “there are only two kinds of selec- 
tion procedures being carried on in most of 
the preparing institutions. One is self selec- 
tion . . . [The other is] to meet the general 
requirements for admission to graduate 
study .” 2 Such procedures certainly are in- 
adequate and inappropriate for a profession. 

Identification of prospective supervisors 
and curriculum workers should be the re- 
sponsibility of individuals in school systems 
and in preparing institutions. Preparing in- 
stitutions, in cooperation with school dis- 
tricts, should develop a plan for selective 
admission and retention of persons of pro- 
fessional promise. Standards for selection 
and in preparing institutions. Preparing in- 
vious academic and professional preparation, 
commitment to professional goals, and in- 
tellectual ability. Only those who are ad- 
mitted to the program should be permitted 
to study in the program. 

Preparatory Training and Field Experi- 
ences. Currently preparatory programs for 
supervisors and curriculum workers are ex- 

1 Harold T. Shafer. “What Does the Flexner 
Report Say to ASCD?” Educational ^Leadership 
23 (3): 235; December 1965. *•. 
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tremely varied and appear to reflect the lack 
of agreement on professional role. “Some 
curriculum and supervisory programs paral- 
lel almost exclusively the programs for 
school administrators; others do not define 
any specific program; some mandate spe- 
cific courses, others outline broad experi- 
ences, or attempt to predict programs on 
desired behavioral outcomes.” 3 

Even though extensive research is 
needed to determine the nature of effective 
preparatory programs for supervisors and 
curriculum workers, there are some guide- 
lines which are recommended at the present 
time. In preparatory programs sufficient 
opportunities should be provided to develop 
a broad orientation to educational and social 
theory, learning theory, personality theory, 
and research design. Preparatory programs 
also should provide a background of knowl- 
edge in the related areas of educational ad- 
ministration, guidance, pupil personnel, and 
measurement and evaluation. 

In addition, a student preparing for 
supervision or curriculum work in a special 
or subject area should have advanced work 
in that area. The professional sequence 
should demand a minimum of two years of 
study beyond the bachelor’s degree and 
should combine formal academic classwork 
with supervised field experience, a combina- 
tion which bears a rather direct relationship 
to demands that all supervisors or curricu- 
lum workers will face. It is highly recom- 
mended that the number of preparatory 
institutions be limited in order to bring a 
balance between supply and demand and to 
assure adequate programs. 

Certification Standards. Through certi- 
fication a profession sets about to eliminate 
the incompetent from its ranks and to in- 

3 Maurice J. Eash. “Preparatory Programs for 

Supervisors.” Educational Leadership 23 (5): 359; 
February 1966. 



crease the competency of those admitted to 
the profession. Certification requirements 
are extremely varied from state to state. 
A 1964 survey revealed that in 36 of the 50 
states there were 71 certificates for super- 
visors and curriculum workers and that, of 
the 71 certificates, twelve “were for super- 
vision of special subject matter areas and 
two entitled the holder to supervise both 
general and special subject areas.” 4 With 
not quite three-fourths of the states requir- 
ing some kind of certification for super- 
visors and curriculum workers, there is 
much to be done if professionalization is to 
come about. Of course, certification in 
itself is not enough. The requirements for 
the certificate must be evaluated too. 

Certification must reflect the role and 
function cf supervisors and curriculum work- 
ers and should be based on a preparatory 
program developed by a college or univer- 
sity in cooperation with school districts and 
approved by the state department of edu- 
cation. In the article already mentioned, 
Hallberg enumerates seven principles to 
consider in establishing and revising certi- 
fication requirements. 

Ethical Practice. In the establishment 
of certification requirements, provision must 
be made for the profession to enforce pro- 
fessional ethics and standards. Provisions 
should exist to revoke a certificate when 
the profession has determined that an indi- 
vidual does not meet established criteria. 
Reasons for revocation would include: in- 
ability to perform competently, personal 
behavior detrimental to the profession, 
and/or professional behavior in conflict with 
an established code of ethics. 

From its study of the professionaliza- 
tion of supervisors and curriculum workers, 

4 H. Irene Hallberg. “Certification Require- 
ments for General Supervisors and/or Curriculum 
Workers Today— -Tomdrrow.” Educational Leader- 
ship 23 (8): 623-24; May 1966. 
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the Committee found that some criteria for 
a profession seem to be met in part but not 
enough to assure qualified and competent 
supervisors and curriculum workers. This 
certainly means that the profession has much 
work to do. 

Concern of the Profession 

In establishing entrance requirements, 
preparatory programs, and certification 
standards, reference is frequently made to 
the nature of the work of supervisors and 
curriculum workers, and to the tasks that 
they perform. The roles and functions of 
supervisors and curriculum workers deter- 
mine to a large extent who enters the pre- 
paratory program, the nature of that pro- 
gram, and the license to be received. It 
follows then that a study of the roles and 
functions is imperative. It is an essential 
first step. Allen points out, though, that 
these roles and functions keep changing, that 
during the decade from 1955 to 1965 there 
appeared to be “more persons involved [in 
supervision], more ways of getting supervi- 
sion done, and more inherent problems” than 
during the previous ten years. 5 

This would make it impossible to out- 
line once and for all the duties of super- 
visors and curriculum workers. Rather, it is 
necessary that roles and functions be exam- 
ined periodically and systematically in order 
to modify and change selective procedures, 
preparatory programs, certification stand- 
ards, and in-service programs to be sure 
that supervisors and curriculum workers can 
carry out the tasks facing them and can 
function in new roles as these emerge. This 
is no small iask, but it is an important one, 
one which all supervisors and curriculum 
workers, whether field persons or college 
persons, whether generalists or specialists, 
must face. 

5 Rowannetta S. Allen. “Role and Function 
of Supervisors and Curriculum Workers.” Educa- 
tional Leadership 23 (4): 332; January 1966. 



The Committee on Professionalization 
of Supervisors and Curriculum Workers will 
attempt to give leadership in the matter of 
professionalization through (a) publication 
of a booklet dealing with major areas of 
concern in professionalization; (b) prepara- 
tion of a list of recommendations in the 
areas of role, selection, preparation, accredi- 
tation, and certification; (c) development of 
a working kit for use by state units; and 
(d) regional conferences for chairmen of 
state professionalization committees. Upon 
the request of unit presidents or chairmen of 
state committees on professionalization of 
supervisors and curriculum workers, mem- 
bers of the ASCD Committee will be w illin g 
to assist affiliated units in an attempt to 
bring about professionalization of super- 
visors and curriculum workers in their states. 
Names of ASCD Committee members are 
listed at the conclusion of this article. 

If complete professionalization really 
is to come about, however, each affiliated 
unit and each member 0 f ASCD will need 
to assist. Only through a united and con- 
certed effort of all can the professionaliza- 
tion of supervisors and curriculum workers 
be accomplished. 

ASCD Committee on Professionalization 
of Supervisors and Curriculum Workers 

Harold T. Shafer, Wyckoff Township 
Public Schools, Wyckoff, New Jersey, Chair- 
man; Marion Beckwith, Montgomery County 
Schools, Silver Spring, Maryland; Leo Black, 
Colorado State Department of Education, 
Denver; Ben Harris, University of Texas, 
Austin; Barbara Hartsig, California State 
College at Fullerton, Fullerton; Fred Ed- 
monds, University of Kentucky, Lexington; 
Bernard Kinsella, Pittsford Central School, 
Pittsford, New York; John Prater, Maywood 
Public Schools, Maywood, Illinois; J. T. 
Sandefur, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia; Robert Thurman, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville; Roy Wahle, Bellevue 
Public Schools, Bellevue, Washington. □ 
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How Is Supervision Perceived? 

Carolyn Guss 1 



WHAT should be the function of 
supervision? What duties performed by 
supervisors are being noted? Of these, 
which are the most important and which 
are the least important? How can the effec- 
tiveness of supervision be improved? 

These questions, among others, have 
been and are of great interest to supervisors 
themselves. They are likewise of concern 
to college and university faculties respon- 
sible for educating future supervisors and, 
in some degree, to the persons who are 
affected by the process of supervision — 
namely, teachers, pupils, parents, and other 
members of the community. Answers have 
been sought by various methods. These 
answers should prove helpful in clarifying 
the role of supervision and contributing to 
its improvement. A need for answers to 
these questions was one of the reasons why 
the Indiana ASCD undertook a three-year 
study of perceptions of supervision. 

Psychological research and theory have 
indicated that an individual’s behavior is 
determined largely by the individual’s per- 
ception of himself and his role and that the 
expectations of others create, in part, this 
self-image which directs behavior. It seemed 
reasonable, therefore, that answers to these 
questions would lie, in part, in perceptions 
held by supervisors themselves and by others 
of the role of supervision. 

The Research Committee of the Indi- 
ana Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, therefore, decided to 



derive whatever answers it could to the fore- 
going questions from replies received from 
six groups of persons. Members of these 
groups were considered influential in cre- 
ating the expectancy level for school super- 
vision — school administrators, principals, 
university faculty members in schools of 
education, parents, supervisors, and teachers. 

A Perception Study 

The idea of a perception study of 
supervision was approved by IASCD. Mem- 
bers were given a questionnaire asking them 
to suggest areas of knowledge or areas of 
function which might be determiners of 
how supervision was being perceived. 

An opinionnaire was constructed on 
the basis of suggestions received from the 
IASCD membership. Also considered were 
the findings of six doctoral researchers , 3 a 
Ball State Teachers College committee, a 
previous IASCD research committee, and 
several school city committees that had in- 
vestigated various facets of the subject 
within the preceding five years. The instru- 

1 Carolyn Guss served as Chairman of the In- 
diana ASCD Research Committee which conducted 
the study reported in this article. Members of the 
committee included Daisy Jones, Director of 
Elementary Education, Richmond Public Schools; 
Joseph C. Payne, Supervisor of Educational Re- 
search, Indianapolis Public Schools; and Doris 
Young, Associate Professor of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Purdue University. 

* These researchers were: Lucy Bachman, R. 
Burdett Burk, Agnes Dodds, Joe Lowe, James 
Mitchell, and Wayne Palmer. 
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ment was deliberately developed as an open- 
ended, very broadly conceived, short and 
succinct device in order not to prestructure 
the replies. It was tried out experimentally. 
On the basis of the report on the pilot study, 
the committee was instructed to proceed. 

Copies of the opinionnaire were sent 
to a random-stratified sample of 50 persons 
in each of six groups in Indiana — adminis- 
trators, principals, faculty members teaching 
elementary and secondary education courses, 
parents, supervisors, and teachers. Over 
50 percent of the administrators and super- 
visors returned completed opinionnaires. 
Only 16 percent of the parents responded 
with replies that were sufficiently complete 
to be included; Twice as many replied but 
did. not attempt to answer the questions, 
indicating that they did not feel qualified 
to do so. Replies from the other three 
groups— principals, faculty members, and 
teachers — totaled 28, 21, and 14 respec- 
tively. Thus 139 completed replies were 
received in response to the 300 requests. 

Analyzing results was no small task. 
As indicated earlier, the instrument was un- 
structured. The committee members found 
themselves with a vast array of replies vari- 
ously worded and ranging from very broad, 
all-inclusive comments to very specific, nar- 
rowly structured responses. Decisions had 
to be made. Insofar as possible, grouping 
of replies was based upon careful judgments 
and not on arbitrary decisions. It must be 
admitted, however, that the lines of de- 
marcation and shades of meaning were not 
always clear. Whether the differences were 
a matter of semantics or of meaning con- 
stantly plagued the committee. 

Findings 

The following findings represent an 
effort at objectively and accurately analyzing 
and summarizing the thousands of individual 



replies in the raw data. Statements reported 
as being held by the group were made by 
more than 40 percent of the respondents. 
Those reported as representing a minority 
point of view were held by less than 10 per- 
cent of the respondents. 

Functions of Supervision. The ques- 
tion of what should be the functions of super- 
vision was designed to elicit philosophical 
speculation from the six groups. Functions 
mentioned by a majority of respondents 
were: 

Develop curriculum to meet the needs of 
the community 

Help teachers achieve the most effective 
learning environment 

Improve instruction 

Inspire teachers 

Render expert advice concerning methods 
and materials 

Serve as consultant or coordinator. 

Duties Being Performed by Supervisors. 
The second question was intended to find 
out what the six groups of respondents per- 
ceived as the duties that were being per- 
formed by supervisors. Whether or not 
supervisors in Indiana are actually doing 
these things is speculative. The study, how- 
ever, shows that a representative sampling 
of professional and lay persons concerned 
with supervision believe they are perform- 
ing these duties: 

Compiling library and audio-visual ma- 
terials 

Giving professional advice and assistance 
to teachers 

Improving the curriculum 

Taking care of paper work 

Testing and evaluating. 

Most Important Contributions of the 
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Supervisor. Here again a wide range of 
value judgments was expressed. The con- 
tributions of supervisors considered most 
important were: 

Help teachers, especially new ones, im- 
prove classroom instruction 

Hold individual conferences with teachers 

Provide teacher guidance and improve 
morale 

Serve as leader in curriculum develop- 
ment. 

Least Important Contributions of the 
Supervisor. It should be noted that 40 per- 
cent of the parents replying to the question- 
naire did not answer this question. Several 
wrote, in effect, that they considered every- 
thing supervisors do as important. The fol- 
lowing contributions were considered least 
important: 

Creating an unnatural situation in the 
classroom 

Doing the teacher’s work 

Evaluating teachers (checking up, in- 
specting) 

Performing clerical jobs (ordering, count- 
ing, delivering) 

Writing reports and keeping records. 

Recommended Improvement in Super- 
vision. This question received more indi- 
vidual replies than any other. Perhaps it is 
human nature to seize an opportunity to tell 
others how to do their jobs more effectively. 
It may be, however, that improvement is 
needed. Suggestions for improvement in- 
cluded: 

Create a better understanding between 
teachers and supervisors 

Define goals of supervision more clearly 

Increase clerical assistance to supervisors 

Increase number of supervisors; i.e., de- 



crease number of teachers and classrooms per 
supervisor 

Describe more specifically the role of 
supervisor 

Raise training and salary standards. 

Supervision Defined. Some may be- 
lieve that the sixth question should have 
been first. The committee held that re- 
spondents should give their definitions of 
supervision last. On the basis of having 
answered the first five questions, respond- 
ents had done some critical thinking about 
supervision before giving their definitions of 
supervision as a process of: 

Observing, evaluating, and implementing 
the educational process 

Improving instruction by working with 
teachers 

Directing the curriculum 

Cooperating in providing a wholesome 
learning environment for children 

Critically evaluating and directing edu- 
cation 

Overseeing, checking, comparing, and 
helping. 

Functions of 
Supervision 

A single study, of course, can answer 
only a few of the questions asked. We be- 
lieve, though, that this study has served to 
give supervisors an insight into how their 
work is perceived by a number of groups 
which affect or are affected by the work of 
the supervisor. Wherever this perception 
agrees with the picture supervisors hold as 
their ideal, supervisors may feel safe in con- 
tinuing the same principles of supervision. 
Wherever these perceptions vary from the 
ideas expressed, supervisors may wish to 
consider how to function so that their work 
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will be perceived more nearly in terms of 
their objectives. Following are brief sum- 
maries of the replies by the six groups of 
respondents: 

Administrators: The function of super- 
vision is that of improvement of instruction. 
The most important contribution is curricu- 
lum development. Goals of supervision 
should be more clearly defined so that super- 
visory effectiveness can be improved. 

Principals: The function of supervision 
is that of helping the teacher achieve the 
most effective learning situation. The least 
important contribution is that of doing the 
teacher’s work, and the effectiveness of 
supervision would improve if there were a 
oetter understanding between teachers and 
supervisors. 

University Faculty: The function of 
supervision is to facilitate the work of teach- 
ers and help improve the learning situation; 
emphasis should be placed on curriculum 
development, mechanical routine activities 
must be de-emphasized or completely 
dropped. Supervisors should be mightily 
concerned with the human relations role 
they play and the human powers they wield. 
They should be trained and inclined to help 
teachers reach their highest potentials. 

Parents: In replies from parents, four 
functions of the supervisor received equal 
emphasis — passing on new materials and 
methods to teachers, visiting classrooms, 
supervising teachers, and developing a cur- 
riculum to meet the needs of the community. 
Teacher guidance and assistance is their 
most important contribution. Generally 
there were no suggestions for improvement 
and the more common definition of super- 
vision was to oversee, check, compare, and 
help. 

Supervisors: The function of supervi- 



sion is helping teachers to improve instruc- 
tion. The individual conference with the 
teacher is very valuable, while clerical jobs 
are least important. Suggestions for im- 
provement include more clerical help, more 
supervisors, and closer relationship between 
supervisors and principals. 

Teachers: They tended to want to avoid 
being the object of supervision. Some of 
them considered supervision as an attack 
on them personally. Others thought of 
supervision as a program dealing with mate- 
rials, ideas, and schedules rather than with 
the teaching-learning situation as it affects 
personal relationships. 

To inspire teachers and to improve 
morale were given as functions and contri- 
butions of supervision. This aspect of super- 
vision, however, was not recognized by 
respondents as being performed. In the 
opinion of the committee, herein lies one 
of the most significant implications for pos- 
sible behavioral changes on the part of 
superyisors. 

Just as the role of the classroom teacher 
is changing, because of such factors as mod- 
em technology being applied in the class- 
room, various sized groups and types of 
grouping being used throughout the school 
day, an increasing amount of information to 
be conveyed to an increasing number of 
students, so the role of the supervisor is 
changing. Recurring references to improve- 
ment of the curriculum, community needs, 
evaluation, creating a better understanding, 
and raising standards suggest a very impor- 
tant implication of the study — supervisors 
cannot perpetuate the status quo, they must 
be sensitive to changes, and must be pre- 
pared to help teachers adjust to change. 
They must instill in teachers a desire and 
a zeal to dig deeper, to extend their hori- 
zons, and to advance the frontiers of 
knowledge. □ 
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The Supervisor at Work 

JOHNNYE V. COX 



MOST studies of supervision de- 
scribe this work as it is perceived by an 
observer. There is a trend, however, in re- 
cent studies for the supervisor himself to be 
one of the observers of the supervisor’s 
behavior. Moreover, as supervisors research 
the role of the supervisor they are involving 
more and more people in the process of 
cooperative research. This research is di- 
rected toward action for clarifying and im- 
proving the services of the supervisor. Such 
trends are evident in the studies described 
here. Implications of these studies for the 
supervisor are also evident. However, in 
each study reviewed some of these implica- 
tions are made explicit. 

The Supervisor's Role 

The role of the supervisor, as perceived 
by the supervisor and the principals and 
teachers with whom the supervisor works, 
was described and examined in a recent 
study by Cox and Lott (1). A Q-Sort of 
100 behaviors of the supervisor was used 
to make the descriptions. An analysis was 
made of these descriptions in terms of the 
“most liked” and “least liked” behaviors of 
the ideal supervisor. 

Each group of respondents ranked 
highest those behaviors which relate to be- 
lief in people, acceptance of contributions 
of each child and teacher, and respect for 
individual differences of teachers. There was. 



however, a lack of agreement about some of 
the behaviois ranked high by the different 
groups. Supervisors indicated with a high 
rank that cooperative efforts of a group are 
more effective than efforts of individual 
members. Principals regarded this behavior 
as of much less importance, while elemen- 
tary teachers ranked it even lower. Second- 
ary teachers did not place this behavior 
among the “most liked” behaviors. 

Principals and elementary and second- 
ary teachers placed considerable significance 
upon the supervisor’s “having the know- 
how and giving it to teachers.” The super- 
visors placed this behavior very high in the 
“least liked” behaviors. Supervisors con- 
sidered cooperative formulation of policies 
and plans as a very significant behavior and 
the other respondents gave it no place among 
the “most liked” behaviors. 

The behaviors ranked lowest by each 
group of respondents were stated as follows: 
“Discusses freely teachers' problems with 
outsiders”; “points out specific teacher’s de- 
ficiencies to help another teacher”; “feels 
that he is fully capable of doing a good job 
independently of help from others”; “makes 
the decisions and tells the staff what to 
do”; and “questions the authority of the 
principal.” 

Supervisors placed “having know-how 
and giving it to teachers” and “saving time 
by telling the group the right answers” quite 
high in the “least liked” behaviors. Other 
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respondents gave these behaviors no place 
among the “least liked” behaviors. Re- 
spondents ranked quite high in “least liked” 
behaviors the supervisor who always agrees 
and who feels that he is rejected by the 
group. The supervisors gave these behaviors 
no place in the “least liked” behaviors. 

The areas of agreement in “most liked” 
and “least liked” behaviors indicate there is 
much common ground and much overlap- 
ping of basic human values among the 
groups. With these human values in com- 
mon, other differences tend to be minimized. 
The differences in opinion revealed in this 
study were, for the most part, in terms of 
specific ways of working. An awareness of 
the areas of agreement and lack of agree- 
ment should be helpful to supervisors in all 
endeavors of curriculum planning, develop- 
ment, and research. 

Services Rendered by Supervisors 

To make a study of the services ren- 
dered by supervisors to teachers, principals, 
and superintendents, Manley involved a rep- 
resentative number of persons from each of 
these four groups (2). 

A two-part questionnaire was devel- 
oped to secure information from the re- 
spondents. Part I consisted of 26 statements 
describing services performed by supervisors. 
Although not so designated in the question- 
naire, the items were selected to represent 
four categories of supervisory services: 
(a) Improving teaching methods and tech- 
niques; (b) providing leadership services; 

(c) providing for in-service growth; and 

(d) fostering good human relationships. 

Respondents indicated, on a three-point 

scale, the extent to which each service had 
been rendered by the supervisor. In an- 
other column the respondents indicated, 
also on a three-point scale, the benefit de- 
rived from the service. 

Part II of the questionnaire consisted 
of two questions: “What services, not in- 



cluded in Part I of the questionnaire, do 
you think supervisors perform?” “What 
additional services would you like super- 
visors to perform?” 

The services which supervisors ren- 
dered most often, as seen by teachers, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents, fell into two of 
the four categories of service included in 
the questionnaire — services which relate to 
providing for in-service growth and services 
which foster good human relationships. 
Each of the three groups gave highest rank 
to “attending meetings of professional or- 
ganizations.” Each group gave second, third, 
or fourth place to these items: “Demon- 
strating a personal interest in the welfare 
and happiness of all teachers”; “recogniz- 
ing progress, commending and encouraging 
teachers”; and “working on committees in 
professional organizations.” 

The supervisors placed in the four 
highest positions items relating to their con- 
cern for and work with teachers. The items 
were: “Recognizing progress, commending 
and encouraging teachers”; “demonstrating 
a personal interest in the welfare and happi- 
ness of all teachers”; “listening to the com- 
ments, opinions, and suggestions of all co- 
workers”; and “working with teachers in 
evaluation and selection of instructional ma- 
terials.” Supervisors ranked sixth the service 
ranked first by teachers, principals, and 
superintendents. 

The four responding groups were in 
agreement that the most beneficial services 
rendered by the supervisors were in the 
area of human relations. They identified 
these most beneficial services as “recogniz- 
ing progress, commending and encouraging 
teachers”; and “demonstrating a personal 
interest in the welfare and happiness of all 
teachers.” It is significant that although 
teachers, principals, and superintendents 
“saw” the supervisor most frequently as at- 
tending professional meetings they did not 
rank this service as very beneficial. 

Responses to Part II of the question- 
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naire supported the services listed in Part I. 
The respondents wanted more supervisors 
with more time to do more of the services 
which they already do. There are implica- 
tions for the supervisor in that two major 
categories of supervisory service were not 
included in services rendered most often 
and that services in only one area were de- 
scribed as highly beneficial to teachers, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents. 

Major Problems of Supervisors 

To determine major problems of super- 
visors and the causes of these problems, 
Turpin (3) asked 96 supervisors to respond 
to the following two-part directive: Part I: 
“List as rapidly as they occur to you all the 
things that bother you about doing your job 
as a supervisor. Do not evaluate these items, 
do not try to determine if they are ‘accept- 
able 1 things to list. Just list them as they 
come.” Part II: “Set aside a time in which to 
examine the problems that you have listed. 
Try to reason out why these problems or 
situations' bother you. Write out your rea- 
sons or hunches about each problem.” 

Turpin classified the problems stated 
in Part I into 21 categories. For purposes 
of this report some of the categories are 
combined. This regrouping indicates that 
supervisors 1 problems may be classified as 
follows (the number in parentheses refers to 
frequency of response expressed in percent): 

Insufficient time to render all supervisory 
services in a satisfactory manner (20%); un- 
favorable attitudes of teachers and princi- 
pals toward change (16%); insufficient money 
for travel, study, and materials (15%); inse- 
curity due to lack of role clarification and scope 
of the job (14%); inability of the supervisor 
to organize himself and others for most effec- 
tive work (9%); inadequate clerical assistance 
and work space in office (9%); communica- 
tion difficulties with general public, the State 
University, State Department of Education and 
the local board of education (8%); miscel- 
laneous (9%). 



It might appear from the statement in 
Part I of Turpin’s directive that respondents 
would include problems of little significance 
in their lists. However, the responses of 
Part II of the directive did not support this 
hunch. In general the supervisors were very 
deliberate in their own hunches about the 
problems. 

Supervisors state that the causes of 
their problems are interrelated. The super- 
visor’s role is not clear to himself or to those 
with whom he works. The scope of the job 
is large, the responsibilities are numerous, 
and there is insufficient time to accomplish 
all tasks involved in the job. Funds for 
clerical assistance are limited and super- 
visors must take time from professional tasks 
to perform clerical tasks. Frustration and 
feelings of guilt occur when supervisors are 
unable to provide as much help to individual 
teachers or school faculties as they desire. 
These conditions present a picture which is 
a vicious circle and demands the attention 
and study of administrators and ethers in 
local and state programs of administration 
and supervision. 

Self-Evaluation of the Supervisor 

The procedures and activities which a 
beginning supervisor used to record and 
evaluate her own experiences have been 
adapted and developed into an instrument 
for the use of beginning supervisors (4). 

During her first year as a supervisor, 
Brannen kept a diary of each day’s activi- 
ties. She recorded the activities engaged in, 
described her feelings about these activities, 
and summarized and evaluated these activi- 
ties by recording the time spent in each 
major supervisory function. She used a re- 
port form entitled, “How I Spend My Time,” 
for the daily summary. She attached to the 
diary copies of all communications to prin- 
cipals, consultants, and others which related 
to her work as supervisor. She kept com- 
munications and proceedings of committee 
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meetings, grade meetings, and local, district, 
and state conferences. 

Once each quarter she prepared de- 
scriptive and evaluative materials for study 
at a conference with other beginning super- 
visors. At the end of the year she made a 
self-evaluation of her competencies in super- 
vision. As a basis for this evaluation she 
used an instrument entitled, “Guide for De- 
termining Status of the Supervisor.” 

A final evaluative activity was the 
preparation of a summary of the year’s ac- 
tivities. The summary was made available 
to all teachers, principals, and other school 
personnel. Accompanying the report was 
a questionnaire for evaluating the work of 
the supervisor. 

The “Instrument for the Use of the 
Beginning Supervisor” is actually a guide- 
book. It includes excerpts from the diary, 
descriptions of the many activities in which 
the supervisor engaged, and a comprehen- 
sive evaluation of the supervisory proce- 
dures. The instrument or guidebook could 
be used as resource material by any super- 
visor or curriculum worker for descriptions 
of supervisory procedures that have been 
tested and found to be effective. □ 
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Instructional Improvement: 
Considerations for Supervision 

William H. Lucio 



IN THE past few years many of 
the current forces affecting schooling have 
been described or defined in numerous pub- 
lications (2, 4, 12, 15). Those persons 



accountable for instructional improvement 
are actively aware of the new and powerful 
ideas and forces requiring their attention. 
Increasingly, it is evident that the kind and 
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quality of instructional improvement will de- 
pend in large measure upon the extent to 
which these new ideas are grasped and put 
to use, hypotheses tested, and results evalu- 
ated in schools throughout the country 
(1:5-24; 7:17). 

Presently the focus appears to be on: 
(a) examination of the nature and structure 
of knowledge in the disciplines (3, 5, 9, 16, 
17, 18); (b) better operational definitions 
of the objectives of learning and teaching 
and proposals for more precise ways of eval- 
uating outcomes — both stemming, in part, 
from research in programmed learning and 
automated teaching (6, 11, 14, 21); (c) a 
redefining of the essential tasks of schooling 
(3, 13, 15, 17); and (d) new strategies an<! 
tactics for effecting instructional change — 
proposals growing out of the studies of or- 
ganizational behavior (10, 13, 20). 

A brief analysis of the development of 
modem supervision may help to place pres- 
ent practices in perspective and pinpoint 
some requirements for supervisory action 
(13). Since the turn of the century various 
patterns of thought have characterized gen- 
eral supervisory practices in instructional 
improvement. These practices have not 
always been effective in achieving the objec- 
tives of the school. Shaftel (19) has noted 
the long-existent hiatus between the school’s 
stated objectives and its practices, attributing 
the gap, in part, to the lack of a systematic 
theory of action. 

In the first quarter of the century a 
classical view of man and institutions domi- 
nated school supervision. Generally teachers 
were closely directed and required to carry 
out practices determined by administrative 
personnel Though “technical specialists” 
began to appear, as new subjects were 
added to the curriculum, supervisory respon- 
sibility for instructional improvement con- 
tinued to be viewed as an arm of adminis- 
tration primarily concerned with holding 
teachers to certain standards of perform- 
ance. Later, influenced in part by the scien- 



tific management movement, “scientific su- 
pervision” developed, and emphasis was 
placed on measurement, testing, and the 
setting of standards to be attained by pupils 
and teachers. The task of supervisors in this 
view was to discover “laws” of teaching and 
learning -and require teachers to apply these 
laws under direction. 

, Starting with the 1930’s, attention was 
given to human relations or group process 
techniques as a way of influencing personnel 
toward instructional change. Manipulative 
techniques were more often emphasized 
than theoretical constructs in working with 
groups and individuals. Supervisors found 
themselves depending upon personalized ap- 
proaches, using various techniques, prescrip- 
tions, and maxims to persuade, influence, or 
direct others toward the school’s goals. 
While the use of human relations techniques 
in working with groups and individuals did 
take into account the feelings and motives 
of teachers and supervisors and was prob- 
ably appropriate to some areas of action, not 
enough attention was given to individuals’ 
properties as reasoning human beings and the 
application of rational thought to problems 
requiting intellectual attack (10:50; 13). 

Further, because the supervisory proc- 
ess was not always well-defined, many super- 
visors engaged in tasks primarily the respon- 
sibility of other organizational agents. As 
Skinner (21:377) has noted, solutions to 
problems revolving around questions of bet- 
ter salaries, improved physical plant, up- 
dating textbooks and teaching materials, and 
ability grouping may often be accomplished 
without much knowledge about teaching or 
learning. “In short there is a general neglect 
of educational method” (21:378). Super- 
visors served more as technicians minister- 
ing to the equilibrium of an organization 
than as leaders with vision and ability to 
predict and test the consequences of their 
proposals (13:vi). 

A current view would hold that the 
main task of supervision is to answer the 
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question of who shall make decisions de- 
termining the kind of knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes to be fostered in schools 
(13:11-12). Supervisory action requires a 
more inclusive or supplementary approach, 
recognizing the importance of both mecha- 
nism and morale, yet taking into account the 
importance of cognition and the application 
of rational and practical intelligence in 
effecting improvement in schools (13). New 
analyses and interpretations of the structure 
of knowledge and contributions from learn- 
ing theory (5, 16, 17, 18, 22) require that 
instructional efforts be directed toward new 
ends. Supervisors and teachers will need to 
develop the intellectual content of their tasks 
and to acquire the necessary theories with 
which to relate particular consequences to 
the conditions which produce these conse- 
quences (5, 13). Instructional improvement 
is a global endeavor requiring all persons 
responsible for change to make rational 
choices. Supervision can thus be considered 
a dimension of behavior in many positions 
and involves: (a) “the determination of ends 
to be sought, (b) the design of procedures for 
effecting the ends, and (c) the assessment 
of results” (13:46). Supervisory roles 
at any level require: “a clear perspective of 
the school’s goals, awareness of its resources 
and qualities, and the ability to help others 
contribute to this vision and to perceive and 
act in accordance with it” (13:46). 

Contemporary theories of organization 
indicate that individual members of organi- 
zations have limits placed on their knowl- 
edge and capacities to analyze and solve 
problems, since no one individual can en- 
vision all the consequences of any particular 
task. “To the extent that these limits are 
removed, the administrative organization 
approaches its goal of high efficiency. . . . 
administrative theory must be interested in 
the factors that will determine with what 
skills, values, and knowledge the organiza- 
tion member undertakes his work” (20:39). 



It is incumbent upon those accountable for 
instructional improvement to develop “the 
ability to see the enterprise as a whole” 
(8:68) and provide the kind of direction 
which helps teachers toward behavior re- 
flecting and implementing the mission of the 
school. 

Supervisory techniques for making 
teacher behavior more rational, that is, more 
consistent with the schools * goals, have been 
proposed (13:15): 

1. Divide essential work among teachers, 
thus focusing their efforts on immediate tasks. 

2. Establish standardized practices which 
relieve the teacher of having to make minor 
choices remote from or indirectly related to 
instructional goals. 

3. Provide expert help from many 
sources, yet center the decision-making function 
in one person when conflicts must be resolved. 

4. Utilize “influence systems” such as in- 
service education programs, seminars, or study 
groups for developing teachers’ commitments 
to the objectives of the school. Place emphasis 
on dedication to the overall mission of the 
school rather than to a teacher’s subject field 
or to a particular service. Communicate exactly 
how the instructional objectives of the school 
relate and contribute to each teacher’s own 
professional goals. 

5. Recognize that changes are more read- 
ily accepted when programs are altered gradu- 
ally and systematically, thus enabling individu- 
als to see more clearly their own roles in 
innovation. 

6. Make school objectives so explicit, 
definite, and operational that exact assessments 
of their attainment are possible. 

This last proposition deserves some 
amplification. More precise ways of speci- 
fying behavioral objectives for learning are 
growing out of the research on programmed 
learning (6, 14). Viable techniques for de- 
scribing intended outcomes of learning, sys- 
tematically ordering learning opportunities, 
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programming the explicit and sequential be- 
haviors required, and assessing the degree of 
terminal behavior are now available for ap- 
plication to instructional problems (6). Be- 
cause research in programmed learning pro- 
vides the theories and techniques to examine 
what is to be taught, how it will be taught, 
and to assess predicted effects, instruction 
should benefit. 

The persistent questions regarding the 
value of one instructional practice or process 
over another may be answered better by 
testing hypotheses developed from systematic 
theories than by dependence upon blind 
faith in a particular p dice. “No enter- 
prise can improve itself very effectively with- 
out examining its basic processes” (21:378). 
Widespread experimentation in the labora- 
tory of the school to test theories, proposi- 
tions, and techniques should focus attention 
on, and provide better answers for, the 
generic problems of instruction. Skinner, in 
discussing the study of teaching machines, 
indicated the importance of applying the 
findings of basic science to instructional 
problems: 

. . . more than half a century of the self- 
conscious examination of instructional proc- 
esses had worked only moderate changes in 
educational practices. The laboratory study 
of learning provided the confidence, if not 
all the knowledge needed for a successful in- 
strumental attack on the status quo. Tradi- 
tional views may not have been actually wrong, 
but they were vague and were not entertained 
with sufficient commitment to work substantial 
technological changes (21: 398). 

The responsible roles for persons en- 
gaged in the improvement of instruction 
have been competently examined* in the 1960 
ASCD Yearbook. A quotation from this 
source may serve as a conclusion: 

... if teachers, principals, supervisors, 
curriculum workers, and other educational 
leaders are not, at least in some phases of 
their operations, out in front testing ideas. 



discovering new relationships, and vxploring 
the unknown, how can new practical or theo- 
retical knowledge in education emerge? 

. . . educational leadership is responsible 
for discovering ways to help people feel se- 
cure and accepted in their being different, 
in their individual searchings for ideas and 
ways of behaving, in their efforts to fulfill 
their potentialities (1:22). Q 
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Personalities, Teachers, 
and Curriculum Change 

Ronald Urick 
Jack R. Frymier 



THE prospect of the 1960s is one 
of great significance for American education. 
Psychological research into the cognitive 
processes is beginning to bear fruit in broad- 
ening and deepening our understanding of 
the learning process. A resurgence of public 
awareness of education and insistence on 
improvement in its quality is bringing about 
a reexamination of the organization and 
content of the school curriculum. In recent 



years national committees of eminent scien- 
tists have developed high school science and 
mathematics programs which have been 
widely adopted in the schools. More re- 
cently, national committees in the social 
sciences and humanities have begun work 
of a similar nature. 

On the “firing line” in the public 
schools, teachers and administrators are 
faced with the problem of conserving the 
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best of the “old” while adopting the best 
of the “new” within the context of increas- 
ing public pressure for “excellence.” While 
it is desirable that outstanding scholars in the 
various disciplines play an important part in 
the development of instructional materials 
for the secondary schools, such programs 
will not in and of themselves bring im- 
proved instruction. An ineffective teacher 
will not suddenly become effective with the 
adoption of new curricular materials. If 
instruction is to be improved, it must be 
through developments within each school 
district, in each building, and within each 
classroom. 

Evidence of the crucial nature of local 
influence on curriculum changes was re- 
ported in a recent study by the NEA . 1 Ele- 
mentary and secondary principals listed local 
school officials and faculty members as the 
two most important groups in bringing 
changes in instructional practices. There is 
evidence, however, that it is among these 
same groups that the major barriers to 
change are found . 2 Noda indicates that the 
most important “blocks” to curriculum 
change arise out of the attitudes of teachers 
as well as out of the nature of their rela- 
tionships with administrators, supervisors, 
and students . 3 In another study, Coon found 
that teachers were more likely to resist sig- 
nificant curriculum change than either ad- 
ministrators, students, or parents . 4 

1 The Principals Look at the Schools: A Status 
Study of Selected Instructional Practices. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Education Association 
Project on Instruction, 1962. pp. 28-29. 

* Harold B. Alberty and Elsie J. Alberty. Re- 
organizing the High School Curriculum. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1962. pp. 18-19. 

4 Daniel S. Noda. “A Study of Successful Prac- 
tices Used To Remove the Major Blocks to Cur- 
riculum Improvement in the Secondary School.” 
Unpublished doctoral dissertation, The Ohio State 
University, 1952. p. 78. 

4 Herbert Coon. “A Study of the Attitudes of 
Teachers and Administrators Toward High School 
Curriculum Reorganization.” Unpublished doc- 
toral dissertation, The Ohio State University, 1951. 
pp. 298, 305. 



Resistance to Change 

The question immediately arises: How 
can one account for this apparently wide- 
spread resistance to change which is found 
among teachers in our schools? Several fac- 
tors should be taken into consideration in 
any attempt to answer this question. 

First, the formal institutional patterns 
and organizational arrangements of the 
school may exert a negative influence on 
teachers’ attitudes with regard to change. 
Administrative failure to initiate opportunity 
or provide organizational structure for the 
consideration of change may create a cli- 
mate in which change itself is actually con- 
sidered to be inappropriate. 

Second, the existence of ill-defined re- 
lationships among teachers, administrators, 
and supervisors and of conflicting percep- 
tions of the role each sees himself and 
others playing may combine to inhibit the 
consideration of change, and may, there- 
fore, have a negative effect on teachers’ at- 
titudes. If teachers see the principal as the 
leader in bringing about changes while the 
principal sees the stimulus for change as 
needing to originate among the faculty, there 
will likely be a “built-in” resistance to 
change. 

Finally, inasmuch as a teacher’s atti- 
tudes are a part of his total personality, 
there may be certain configurations of per- 
sonality structures of individual teachers 
which lead them to be receptive or resistant 
to a consideration of change. Combs and 
Snygg describe the “adequate personality” as 
one who sees himself in essentially positive 
ways, is capable of acceptance of self and 
others, and sees himself as closely iden- 
tified with other persons . 8 The “inadequate 
personality” is characterized by the reverse 
of these characteristics. Thus a teacher who 

5 Arthur W. Combs and Donald Snygg. Indi- 
vidual Behavior: A Perceptual Approach to Be- 
havior. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. 
p. 248. 
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sees himself in a basically negative manner 
and who has difficulty in relating to those 
around him is likely to react in a highly 
defensive and resistant way to any sugges- 
tions for the consideration of curriculum 
changes. 

Personality Structure 

The crucial nature of personality struc- 
ture in fostering or hindering social change 
has been discussed by Hagen in another 
context. In searching for an explanation for 
the inconsistency of technological progress 
among different underdeveloped nations, all 
of which possessed the economic, technologi- 
cal, and educational prerequisites, Hagen 
concluded that the significant element in 
those countries undergoing rapid change 
was the existence of a large number of 
individuals exhibiting what he calls the “in- 
novational personality.” 6 On the other hand, 
in those countries characterized by a re- 
markable lack of change, the preponderant 
personality characteristics were those which 
Hagen classified as “authoritarian.” Briefly, 
among the qualities which characterize the 
innovational personality are an openness to 
experience, a confidence in one’s own evalu- 
ations, a satisfaction in facing and resolving 
confusion or ambiguity, and a feeling that 
the world is orderly, and that the phenom- 
enon of life can be understood and ex- 
plained . 7 Conversely, the authoritarian is 
characterized by a fear of using his initia- 
tive, an uncertainty concerning the quality 
of his own judgment, a tendency to avoid 
frustration and anxiety, an uneasiness in 
facing unresolved situations, and a tendency 
to see the world as arbitrary and capricious . 8 

Moreover, personality structure or ‘ per- 
ceptual organization” is apparently a deter- 

8 Everett E. Hagen. On the Theory of Social 
Change. Homewood, Illinois: The Dorsey Press, 
Inc., 1962. 

1 1bid., pp. 88-89. 

'lbid.,pp. 97-98. 



mining factor in the effectiveness of coun- 
selors. According to Combs and Soper, it 
is possible to distinguish effective counselors 
from ineffective ones on the basis of how 
they view themselves, their tasks, their 
clients, and their clients’ purposes . 9 The 
perceptual organization of effective coun- 
selors, as classified by these researchers, fol- 
lows closely the personality types outlined 
previously as “innovational” or “adequate.” 

Finally, Myers and Torrance studied 
the personality characteristics of teachers 
who were resistant to change . 10 Among the 
characteristics which they identified were au- 
thoritarianism, defensiveness, insensitivity to 
pupil needs, preoccupation with informa- 
tion-giving functions, intellectual inertness, 
disinterest in promoting initiative in pupils, 
and preoccupation with discipline. 

Within the context of this discussion, 
the following questions might be raised: 
To what extent can the rigidity of public 
schools with regard to curriculum change 
be attributed to teachers with authoritarian 
or inadequate personalities? Is it possible 
that persons who possess personality char- 
acteristics which lead to resistance to change 
are attracted to careers in education, or is 
it possible that such characteristics may arise 
out of the experiences which the teachers 
encounter in the profession? Can teachers 
who are willing to consider curriculum 
changes be distinguished from those who are 
unwilling to do so in any reliable way prior 
to actual involvement in curriculum de- 
velopment? 

A study conducted by a graduate class 
at Ohio State University was concerned with 
the relationship of teachers’ personality 
structures to their willingness or unwilling- 

0 Arthur W. Combs and Daniel W. Soper. 
“Perceptual Organization of Effective Counselors.” 
Unpublished report of a study conducted during 
the 1961-1962 academic year at the University of 
Florida, pp. 1, 8. 

10 R. E. Myers and E. Paul Torrance. “Can 
Teachers Encourage Creative Thinking?” Educa- 
tional Leadership 19 (3): 156-59; December 1961. 
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ness to consider curriculum change. Fifty- 
four small city and suburban school districts 
in Ohio which were si .filar in size, tax val- 
uation, and expenditure per pupil were 
identified. 

The principal of each high school was 
asked 10 select the two teachers on his 
staff whom he considered to be the most 
willing to consider curriculum change and 
the two teachers whom he considered to 
be the least willing to consider change. He 
was provided with a series of 1 1 paired cri- 
teria to use as a basis for his selections. For 
example, included among the criteria for 
the identification of teachers most willing to 
consider change were the use of a variety of 
teaching materials, experimentation in the 
classroom, the ability for realistic self- 
evaluation, the viewing of others as capable 
of making contributions, and the toleration 
of uncertainty until knowledgeable judgment 
can be made. On the other hand, criteria 
for the identification of teachers least willing 
to consider change included the use of a 
narrow range of teaching materials, the fol- 
lowing of routine procedures in the class- 
room, defensive self-evaluation, the viewing 
of others’ contributions on the basis of 
status, and the making of quick judgments 
to avoid uncertainty. 

Each teacher selected was supplied a 
packet of materials including a personal 
data sheet and a 100 item questionnaire 
composed of items from the Dogmatism 
Scale, the F-Scale, the Junior Index of Mo- 
tivation, and the GNC Educational Philos- 
ophy Scale. An indirect approach was used 
in that each teacher was asked to respond 
to each item as he thought an “ideal teacher” 
would respond. 

Of the original group of 216 question- 
naires mailed (four to each of the fifty-four 
selected schools), 137 were returned: 70 
from teachers identified as most willing to 
consider curriculum change and 67 from 
those identified as least willing. The personal 
data (sex, marital status, teaching area, edu- 



cational preparation, etc.) from the returned 
questionnaires were analyzed and the scores 
for the Junior Index of Motivation and 
Dogmatism scales were determined. Further, 
an item analysis was carried out on the 
questionnaire, in each case comparing those 
teachers who were classified as most willing 
to consider curriculum change with those 
who were classified as least willing to do so. 

With respect to the personal data, there 
were two factors which discriminated sig- 
nificantly between the two groups of teachers 
beyond the .05 level of confidence. First, 
56 percent of the teachers in the group 
identified as most willing to consider cur- 
riculum change held master’s degrees as 
compared with 40 percent of those in the 
least willing group. Second, among the mar- 
ried teachers, there were more in the group 
least willing to consider curriculum change 
with no children (21 percent) than there 
were in the most willing group (7 percent). 

When the motivation scores and the 
dogmatism scores for the two groups were 
compared, no significant differences were 
found. 

The item analysis uncovered four items 
in the questionnaire which discriminated be- 
tween the two groups beyond the .05 level 
of confidence. Considering the fact that 
100 items were included in the question- 
naire, at least five would have been expected 
to differentiate between the two groups 
strictly by chance, so no significance can 
be attributed to these four items. 

For all practical purposes, no signifi- 
cant differences were observed in the way 
these two groups responded to these various 
items. Indeed, the general pattern of re- 
sponses for the two groups was in fact 
quite similar. With minor exceptions, teach- 
ers who were identified by their principals as 
most willing and least willing to consider 
curriculum change agreed on the way they 
thought an “ideal” teacher would respond to 
most of the ICO items included in this study. 

This observation raises certain basic 
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questions. Are teachers learning, in their 
college preparation or in-service education 
programs, what they “ought to do” or what 
they “ought to say”? If we can assume that 
principals were fairly accurate in identifying 
those teachers whose behaviors were dis- 
tinctly different, does the fact that these 
divergent groups say the same thing on pen- 
cil and paper tests mean that what teachers 
say and what they do are entirely different? 
If this is true, attempting to assess teachers’ 
attitudes or effectiveness or philosophical 
outlooks by means of conventional instru- 
ments may be completely unrealistic. If 
teachers have learned to “say the right 
things” to the point that even they are not 
aware of the discrepancies between their 
stated sensations and their actual behaviors, 
the problems involved in helping teachers 
see where they are in relationship to where 
they want to go are formidable indeed. This 
problem should be explored much more 
deeply and with more elaborate design and 
procedures in future studies. 

In this study the data were collected 
from teachers in communities which were 
selected according to certain criteria and 
which, therefore, were quite similar in some 
respects. It may be that such communities 
attract teachers with similar attitudes to- 



ward curriculum change. Or, it may be that 
the communities mold teachers’ attitudes to 
such an extent that significant differences 
(of the sort examined in this study) cannot 
be isolated. The relationship between teach- 
ers’ attitudes toward curriculum change and 
the type of community in which they are 
teaching would appear to be a fruitful area 
for examination. 

There may also be a real question 
whether or not principals can identify teach- 
ers as most willing or least willing to con- 
sider curriculum change on the basis of the 
criteria employed in this study. On the other 
hand, it may be that some principals are 
actually much more accurate than others in 
classifying teachers according to these 
criteria. 

This study was singularly unsuccessful 
in its attempt to isolate some differences 
between teachers who are willing to con- 
sider curriculum change and those who are 
unwilling to do so. It is hoped that this lack 
of success will not discourage others from 
studies in what may be a very fruitful area. 
It may very well be that the dynamics of 
curriculum development can only be under- 
stood by probing deeply into the personal 
factors involved in acceptance of or resist- 
ance to the notion of change. Qj 
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Need for Research on Instructional Supervision 

Ben M. Harris 



RESEARCH on instructional su- 
pervision has been undertaken in greater 
or lesser amounts in recent years depending 
upon the way one defines the term “super- 



vision. Teaching methods have been fairly 
extensively, and occasionally een rather in- 
tensively, researched. Organizational ar- 
rangements for instruction — ungraded pri- 
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maty, ability grouping, core curriculum, 
team teaching, etc. — have all consumed 
enough time and energy of researchers to 
provide some guidelines for educational 
practice. 

When we consider supervision at its 
central core as the tasks and processes of 
instructional improvement , we find, however, 
that little research of high quality has been 
undertaken. Most of what is currently 
known about instructional supervision from 
this point of view is based upon “folk wis- 
dom” or ideas borrowed from other disci- 
plines (2, 6, 13). This is not to say that 
practices warranted by and borrowed from 
these sources are not reasonably useful 
for instructional supervision. Each sub- 
profession borrows from others, relies on 
“folk wisdom” where research is lacking, 
and extracts the relevant findings from re- 
search in related fields. Yet each profession 
which grows to maturity as an applied sci- 
ence does so partly because of the efforts 
of the members of that group to promote 
and employ researches which are directly 
related to the unique problems and circum- 
stances of that sub-profession. 

Instructional supervision is practiced as 
one of the oldest sub-professions in edu- 
cation. Its attainment of maturity through 
research is, for the most part, yet to be 
realized! The effectiveness of various su- 
pervisory activities and programs applied to 
influence persons and situations toward bet- 
ter instruction needs to be thoroughly re- 
searched. The personal characteristics of 
instructional supervisors and the relation- 
ships between these characteristics and edu- 
cational change need a great deal of study. 
The rigorous study of forces making for 
and resisting educational change needs anal- 
ysis beyond research undertakings to date. 
A few notes on specific research studies 
of these kinds which are most needed are 
offered in the following paragraphs. Some 
of these studies can and should be under- 
taken as action research by practitioners. 



Other studies will need more elaborate de- 
signs. 

Several decades of organized, special- 
ized, supervisory practice in school situations 
have produced an array of supervisory ac- 
tivities. Such activities as classroom observa- 
tion, teacher-supervisor interviews, demon- 
stration teaching, lecturing, and group dis- 
cussions are all well known and widely used. 
The usefulness of these activities is not se- 
riously questioned, yet little is known about 
the effectiveness of these and other activities 
in different situations, with different prob- 
lems, and different personalities involved. 
Rogers (16) is among those who have sug- 
gested, through research, the value of non- 
directive interview techniques for therapeutic 
counseling purposes. There is good reason 
to believe that this same approach is valuable 
in supervisory interviewing, but validating 
evidence is needed. Hughes (11) and Ry- 
ans (17) are only two of several who have 
recently provided new information on ap- 
proaches to classroom observations. Their 
studies relate, however, to the problem of 
describing teacher behavior; they are not 
helpful in answering questions about the 
use of observation activities for improving 
teacher behavior. 

The study by Hill (10) has emphasized 
some unique values in both lectures and 
group discussions in voluntary, adult educa- 
tion study groups. Whether these same re- 
sults apply to not-so-voluntary adult teacher 
in-service groups is an open question! Fur- 
thermore, Hill’s study compared the results 
from skilled lecturing with unskilled discus- 
sion leading. This leaves many unanswered 
questions about the effectiveness of discus- 
sion activities under the leadership of pro- 
fessionals (4). 

One of the most important steps to- 
ward improving supervisory practice and 
placing it cn a truly professional level could 
come from a large-scale program of research 
on activity effectiveness. The known super- 
visory activities need to be precisely tested 
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for relative effectiveness in a series of situa- 
tions, directed toward various problems, 
with diverse personalities involved. This 
is a large order, one worthy of being spon- 
sored by an organization like ASCD, pro- 
vided financial support might be secured 
from agencies or foundations also interested 
in excellence in education. 

Research on Program 
Effectiveness 

Exacting studies of supervision pro- 
grams as distinguished from specific ac- 
tivities or isolated supervisory endeavors are 
almost nonexistent Programs of curriculum 
development often lack sufficient specificity 
of purpose to permit adequate evaluation of 
outcomes. Yet even carefully designed pro- 
grams, such as MPATI, the Texas Media 
project, and the Catslriii and Rocky Moun- 
tain small school projects tend, because of 
their initial construction, to contribute little 
to our knowledge of supervision program 
design. The reasons are various. 

1. Programs worthy of study in depth 
are often large, complex undertakings which 
make related research difficult. 

2. A problem is found in lack of re- 
sources. Research on action programs is 
much more demanding of staff, funds, and 
time than is old-fashioned, campus-centered 
educational research. 

3. Sponsoring agencies tend to want 
to advertise the success of a supervisory 
program before the data are in. This dis- 
courages the kind of follow-up studies that 
are often essential in researching programs 
or projects. 

4. Program research tends to focus at- 
tention upon outcomes rather than processes. 

Underlying these difficulties hampering 
program research is a basic problem. To 
date we lack conceptual models to guide 
supervisors in designing supervision pro- 



grams. Theories of learning have not gen- 
erally been applied to the design of in- 
service programs for teachers. Concepts of 
the dynamics of planned change (13) are 
now emerging with sufficient clarity to serve 
in designing curriculum development pro- 
grams. Models for conceptualizing institu- 
tional dynamics might well apply to projects, 
schools, and districts. As these theories and 
models are used in designing progr am s of 
supervision, it will become feasible to re- 
search such programs so as to gain new 
insights into the impact upon people and 
situations, and the dynamics involved. 

Characteristics of Supervisory 
Personnel 

Characteristics of the school principal 
and the superintendent of schools have been 
much more fully researched than those of 
supervisors. We know relatively little about 
people in such positions as assistant super- 
intendent, curriculum director, general su- 
pervisor, coordinator, or consultant. Lead- 
ership studies (18) have provided some 
new insights into the nature of effective lead- 
ership for people in administrative positions, 
but these findings may not apply to super- 
visory leadership. Ryans’ (17) study of 
teacher characteristics may provide a point 
of departure for assessing the character- 
istics of supervisors. The distinguishing 
patterns of teacher behavior which were 
determined in this classic study were suf- 
ficiently fundamental as to offer promise 
as a framework for studying supervisory 
behavior. 

It is curious indeed that we have little 
reliable evidence even on the fundamental 
nature of the work of “supervision.” Job 
analyses have rarely been undertaken. Like 
the teacher, the supervisor often works alone 
and only fragments of his behavior are 
readily observable. Unlike the teacher, or 
the principal, the supervisor usually has no 
single location in which he or she works, 
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hence, analysis of the job is made still more 
difficult. 

Despite these difficulties, simple de- 
scriptions of supervisory behavior and so- 
phisticated analyses of these descriptive data 
for a variety of persons, positions, and situa- 
tions could be most illuminating to the pro- 
fession. Such descriptive studies need to 
be undertaken before more precise research 
designs are forthcoming. 

The preceding paragraphs have em- 
phasized the supervisor as an individual. 
This tends to ignore another important as- 
pect of supervision which is worthy of re- 
search. Most supervisory endeavors which 
seem to be productive are team undertak- 
ings; a variety of people are involved in sev- 
eral supervisory positions. Herein lies the 
need for study of supervisory staffs and 
their working relationships. We need to 
know more about functional relationships 
betweeen principals, supervisors, and other 
staff members. 

Communication patterns within a staff 
and the barriers to effective communication 
have been fruitfully researched in other in- 
stitutional settings. Role conflicts between 
principals and supervisors are a reality which 
needs to be better understood via research 
(8). How value, interest, and personality 
structures of supervisory personnel influence 
their behavior patterns may well provide an 
important key to help solve the mystery 
of modem education — why schools don't 
change muchl Equally important in this re- 
spect may be the findings from studies of 
the power structure of the social milieu 
of the school as it influences the curriculum 
and instructional processes (3). 

Problem of Research Publication 

No discussion of needs for research 
in instructional supervision would be in 
proper perspective without some com- 
ment on the problem of dissemination. Just 
as well tested teaching practices find great 



difficulty in being disseminated, so research 
in supervision— limited as it is— is often 
not available to those who might use it. 
Educational Leadership is rare among na- 
tionally circulated periodicals in being de- 
voted primarily to supervision and curric- 
ulum development. Yet even this journal 
publishes few articles on supervision per 
se and few in supervision research. Other 
journals do, of course, publish manuscripts 
on supervision topics, but they are limited 
and research articles are rare. Listings in 
Education Index for the past ten years num- 
ber only 36 per year on the average under 
the heading, “Supervision and Supervisors.” 
In none of these years was more than a single 
article listed as supervision research. Re- 
search in the field of supervision is going 
on, if only in the form of doctoral disserta- 
tions. Phi Delta Kappa reported 20 dis- 
sertations on supervision completed in 1961 
in over 100 colleges. Thirty-seven such dis- 
sertations were reported under way or com- 
pleted in 1962. 

One of the needs relating to research 
in supervision is the publication of studies. 
The journal Educational Administration and 
Supervision used to meet this need. It is 
no longer being published and an old prob- 
lem is made worse. A plain fact that must 
be faced is this — one important stimulant 
to research production is research consump- 
tion. Supervision research tends not to be 
consumed because its findings are not pub- 
lished. This is a vicious spiral which might 
be broken by the establishment of a single 
journal of supervision research. Perhaps this 
would be an important step toward more 
and better research which in turn would 
mark the emergence of supervision as a 
genuine profession! Q 
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Supervision and Action Research 

Mary Columbro Rodgers 



EDUCATIONAL organization 
with its rigidity, its complexity of duty, its 
monotony of routine, and its tradition of 
conformity can easily stifle the creative spirit 
of the dedicated teacher. When this occurs 



tragedy results, for, since true education 
is fundamentally a creative process, the 
teacher who cannot function creatively can- 
not teach effectively. 

There are two resources in the educa- 
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tional set-up which, if used properly, safe- 
guard and develop that individual creative tal- 
ent which is the essence of effective teaching. 
Supervision and action research are the two 
indispensable guardians of teacher growth. 

Teacher Attitudes Toward 
Personal Growth 

The supervisor’s efforts to help teachers 
grow is not as difficult as it might seem, 
for all men are self-oriented. This fact gives 
sound psychological support to the whole 
teacher improvement program. To be true 
to himself a teacher needs and welcomes 
motivation that is fundamentally intrinsic 
to personality growth. If a man’s yen for 
self-realization has died, it is foolish to 
believe that he can effect any growth in 
others. 1 The teacher then is more apt to 
respond to supervisory suggestions that es- 
pouse his own development than those 
which point to some general educational 
objective. 

Teachers frequently resist in-service 
education programs because these programs 
often ignore personal needs for growth and 
emphasize subtly but coldly the teacher’s 
value as a useful unit in the accomplishment 
of the school’s aims. Denied recognition of 
their intrinsic worth, teachers naturally feel 
inclined to sabotage organized group effort. 2 
Teachers, like children, tend to be and 
become themselves sooner and more con- 
sistently than they tend to interact with 
others. 3 Unless individual needs are recog- 
nized it is useless to talk about group effort. 

Certainly the supervisor should not limit 
himself exclusively to a concern for the 
teacher’s individual needs. Paradoxically 

1 Arthur T. Jcrsild. When Teachers Face 
Themselves. New York: Bureau of Publications. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1955. 
pp. 130-31. 

*lbid., p. 115. 

8 Lorrene Love Ort. A Matter of Fences. 
Washington, D.C.: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, 1963. p. 22. 



enough, one of our basic human needs is 
the need to interact with others. The chal- 
lenge of maintaining harmonious interper- 
sonal relationships fosters positive personal 
development. Conversation is itself a highly 
creative act. The teacher, then, if he is to 
be truly helped to grow, must be given op- 
portunities to deal with others in significant 
relationships. Burnham and King make a 
realistic summary of the importance of 
people in school organization: 

Schools consist primarily of people, and 
the goals of the school are accomplished 
through the efforts of people, singly and in 
groups. The activity of individuals involved 
does not occur in isolation, but in relation to 
the actions of all the others engaged in the 
process of education. The behavior of each 
person is influenced, stimulated, supported, 
hindered, blocked, extended, approved, ignored, 
disapproved by others with whom he is inter- 
acting in the organization. 4 

Part of the supervisor’s job, then, is 
to help teachers grow through more mean- 
ingful group interaction. This experience, 
in addition to exercise in personal self- 
competency, will provide a wholesome pro- 
gram of teacher growth. As the supervisor 
assesses his concept of a well-organized 
program, he might ask himself if he has 
understood and communicated his under- 
standing of the following points: 

1. Being and becoming oneself is the 
great aim of education, and indeed of life 
itself. 

2. Teachers are entitled to grow through 
their work. 

3. Self-improvement is creative action. 

4. Teachers who are conscious of self- 
growth stimulate similar creativity in their 
students. 

5. Teaching cannot improve unless teach- 
ers improve. 

4 Reba M. Burnham and Martha L. King. 
Supervision in Action. Washington, D.C.: Associ- 
ation for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
1961. p. 38. 
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6. Creativity is the criterion of quality 
teaching. 

7. “Creative teaching is the end goal of 
modern supervision.” 5 

8. Supervisory action must include pro- 
vision for both individual and group growth 
projects. 

9. Uniqueness of teachers is a prior and 
more fundamental value than social com- 
petency. 

10. “Valuing the uniqueness of each per- 
son is basic to a release of creativity.” 0 

If these understandings are functional 
parts of the supervisor’s conceptual theory, 
he is well-equipped to act as an instrumental 
cause of teacher growth. 

The Supervisor and 
Action Research 

The role of the supervisor in making 
action research an integral part of the 
teacher growth effort resolves itself into a 
number of specific tasks. 

Preproject Tasks 

The best way to involve teachers in the 
satisfying process of action research is to 
demonstrate that this is a means of personal 
growth. Supervisors who have themselves 
participated in a variety of projects should 
use this information in numerous anecdotal 
ways to communicate both the process and 
the values of action research. 

Professional literature on action re- 
search is another means of informing teach- 
ers about the method. The following mate- 
rials, for example, discuss a whole program 
of individualizing reading and teachers 

B Muriel Crosby. Supervision as Co-operative 
Action. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1957. p. 118. 

* Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. Perceiving, Behaving, Becoming. 
Washington, D.C.: the Association, 1962. p. 151 . 



should be supplied with personal copies if 
they are expected to launch a similar study: 

Walter B. Barbe. Educator's Guide to 
Personalized Reading Instruction. New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961. 

Marcella K. Draper and Louise H. 
Schwietert. A Practical Guide to Individualized 
Reading. Bureau of Educational Research, 
City of New York, 1960. 

Alice Miel, editor. Individualizing Read- 
ing Practices. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1958. 

As these materials are read and then 
discussed in informal ways for a long period 
of time, the supervisor should continually 
point up the personal meaning in experi- 
ment and research. Unless teachers under- 
stand that the results will change their 
day-to-day behavior in the classroom, the 
challenge of personal improvement has been 
lost. Stephen Corey makes this point: 

The study must be undertaken by those 
who may have to change the way they do 
things as a result of the studies. Singly and in 
groups they must use their imagination crea- 
tively and constructively to identify the prac- 
tices that must be changed, courageously try 
out those practices that give better promise, 
and methodically and systematically gather evi- 
dence to test their worth. 7 

In “selling” action research to the un- 
initiated, the supervisor must emphasize the 
fact that the teacher is the actor and hence, 
research has expanded its historical intent of 
simply adding to knowledge. Action re- 
search is a new and integrated approach to 
knowledge, an approach that recognizes the 
objective scientific process of research and 

■ Stephen Corey. Action Research To Improve 
School Practices. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1953. p. 8. 
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the subjective inner experiences of the re- 
searcher . 8 

We want a way of holding assumptions 
about research which makes it possible to 
integrate the pursuit of science and research 
with the acceptance and fruitful development 
of one’s self. 9 

If the supervisor can demonstrate the 
personal values of action research, he has 
already facilitated his next task, that of 
creating a climate conducive to open-ended 
thinking and experimentation. The threat 
implicit in all untried enterprise can be 
removed if the supervisor stresses process 
rather than product, method rather than 
result. Negative results as well as positive 
ones should be cherished as important out- 
comes of a project. So, too, individual proj- 
ects should receive proportionately as much 
attention as group efforts. Ronald Doll sug- 
gests trying to build a feeling that it is all 
right to have problems . 10 A final injunction 
might be for the supervisor to create a cli- 
mate of unhurried professional effort, one 
in which teachers are not pressured for 
results. 

Problems that are genuinely valuable 
to teachers are usually deep-seated, and it is 
realistic to think they will take time to solve. 
The supervisor should not “legislate” re- 
search investigations; rather he should assist 
in assessing teachers’ suggestions and in help- 
ing them find a problem that matches the re- 

* Abraham Shumsky. “Learning About Learn- 
ing from Action Research.” Learning and the 
Teacher. Washington, D.C.: Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 1959. p. 187. 

9 Ross L. Mooney. ‘The Researcher Himself.” 
Research for Curriculum Improvement. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, 1957. p. 166. 

10 Ronald C. Doll. “Freedom for Research.” 
Research for Curriculum Improvement. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, 1957. p. 260. 



searcher’s insight, the needs of the situation, 
and the amount of time available. 

Post-research Tasks 

The best thing a supervisor can do in 
terms of evaluating action research is to 
evaluate himself. The following checklist 
is suggestive rather than comprehensive: 

1. Have I continually supplied materials 
essential to the success of this project? 

2. Have I supplied reliable moral sup- 
port throughout its development? 

3. Have I been available for consultation 
on problems that arose during this study? 

4. Did I take enough time to interpret 
results and to discuss ways in which this new 
information can be implemented in everyday 
teaching? 

5. Did I provide opportunities for the 
individual or the group to be recognized for 
worthwhile action? 

6. Did I provide opportunities for the 
results of the action research project to be 
shared by other members of the profession? 

7. Have I myself recognized how this 
information will modify present curriculum 
guides in the school, and have I taken positive 
steps toward the necessary revision? 

8. Have I helped to make teachers aware 
of personal growth through this action research? 

9. Have I continually stressed values of 
the process rather than the product? 

10. Have I used the present success to 
stimulate new research enterprise? 

The supervisor’s use of action research 
is thus seen to be a challenging and con- 
tinuous activity. In the final analysis it is 
the teacher who adjusts the school cur- 
riculum to the de facto needs of his students. 

If teachers are not taught and assisted in 
doing action research, there is danger, for 
example, that the guides and syllabi remain 
sterile compendia of objectives never trans- 
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lated into those specific teaching points that 
make learning meaningful to both teacher 
and student. 

If supervisors can help teachers to ac- 
quire the breadth of viewpoint inherent in 
intellectual inquiry, they themselves will be- 
come instrumental in initiating change. As 
Stephen Corey states, “Most of the study 
of what should be kept in the schools, what 
should go, and what should be added must 
be done in hundreds and thousands of class- 
rooms in thousands of American commu- 
nities.” 11 

Hilda Taba, curriculum and evaluation 
specialist, calls for curriculum development 
through practical action research over and 
above general educational research: 

Principles derived from general research 
need to be reexamined in the light of their 
application in a particular practical situation 
to be of real value to solve curriculum prob- 
lems and to make changes in curriculum. For 
example, while a good deal is known about the 
general nature of developmental tasks and their 
bearing on learning, little is known about the 
variation of these tasks by socioeconomic class 
culture, by ethnic or racial backgrounds or by 
variations in social learning introduced by 
family styles. Hence, if this concept is to bear 
fruit in curriculum and teaching, its application 
needs to be studied in many different practical 
situations . 12 

Teachers, then, are at the heart of the 
educational setup. Their growth is vital to 
the improvement of the entire enterprise. 
When supervisors can promote action re- 
search and self-development as one integra- 
tive action, they make an outstanding per- 
sonal contribution to the improvement of 
education. When supervisors free teachers 
to be themselves and to function creatively 
in school circumstances they are, at the 

11 Stephen Corey, op. tit., p. 8. 

“Hilda Taba. “Problem Identification.” Re- 
search for Curriculum Improvement. Washington, 
D.C.: Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, 1957. p. 42. 



same time, liberating the creative potential 
of the students. Jane Franseth makes the 
self-realization of students largely dependent 
on the dynamic growth of teachers: 

Freeing children to create and to become 
their best is in large measure dependent on the 
extent to which the adults closest to children 
are themselves free to make the best of their 
own potential . 13 

The supervisor who dedicates himself 
to teacher growth and to action research as 
an instrument of self-actualization for teach- 
ers brings genu'ne meaning into education. 
His is the laurel of creative achievement for 
having made the business of education and 
the business of living one coherent en- 
terprise. □ 
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Emergence of Technical Supervision 

Ben M. Harris 



SUPERVISION, the oldest of the 
non-teaching specializations in American ed- 
ucation, began as simple inspection of teach- 
ing. It was oriented toward stability and 
conformity. The approach was to inspect, 
to see whether teachers were doing what 
was expected of them or not, to promote 
conformity, and to avoid deviations. The era 
of the progressive education movement in 
the United States thoroughly destroyed in- 
spection as the basic image of supervision. 
The concept of inspection for conformity is 
no longer an acceptable one, and it has not 
been for many years. On the other hand, 
during the past years since World War II 
the supervisory profession has been develop- 
ing new directions and new definitions of its 
function. A new professional image is begin- 
ning to emerge. 

Supervision is developing as a distinc- 
tive function of the school operation. Su- 
pervisors are increasingly finding it possible 
to earn recognition for themselves as mem- 
bers of a sub-profession with specialized 
competencies, with unique responsibilities, 
and identifiable programs. Specialized com - 



petencies are required for a sub-profession. 
Although they are not the unique property 
of supervisors, certain specialized competen- 
cies in supervision have been developed that 
are uniquely valuable in the school opera- 
tion. Unique responsibilities of the super- 
visor are gradually beginning to be defined 
in such a way as to delineate the supervisor’s 
work from that of the principal, the teacher, 
the superintendent, and others. Identifiable 
programs of supervision are being developed 
so that the supervisor emerges as a person 
who gives direct leadership to distinctive 
programs replacing the more rigidly service- 
oriented operation of the supervisor of the 
past. 

A Point of Focus 

How does this new image of supervision 
come into focus as we move toward the 
development of supervisory programs? Let 
us start with the teacher and other in- 
structional personnel as the central concern 
of supervision. Let us assume that condi- 
tions are appropriate for change in a par- 
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ticular direction. With focus upon people, 
our purposes are essentially those of the 
in-service education task. We are concerned 
about changes in behavior in people so that 
instruction might be improved and pupils 
might better learn. 

We approach the question of the use 
of supervisory activities from the point of 
view of strategies for change and program 
development. This is somewhat different 
from the approaches which have sometimes 
been used, in that a strategic approach in- 
volves three basic considerations as follows: 

1. Diagnosing problems and factors 
that are involved in a problem area. This 
process of diagnosis of problems is an im- 
portant part of the procedures leading to a 
strategy to be selected in supervisory pro- 
gram planning. 

2. Designing a supervisory program. 
Once the problem has been clearly diag- 
nosed, a strategy can be selected which 
permits the designing of a program involving 
careful selection of purposes and appro- 
priate activities. 

3. Implementing a supervisory pro- 
gram. This involves strong leadership, 
technical competence, the development of 
appropriate resources, and cooperative ef- 
fort. 

In a sense, we are referring to a prob- 
lem-solving process; moving from the diag- 
nosis of the problem, to designing approaches 
to that problem, to implementing and evalu- 
ating. Let us look separately at each of these 
three aspects of the supervision process. 

Diagnosis in Supervision 

Systematic classroom observation is 
essential to diagnosis of teaching. This is 
only one way to find out about the problems 



that exist at the classroom level. Yet with- 
out systematic, rigorous, skilled observation, 
we have very little basis for dealing with 
teachers’ problems. 

Diagnostic use of standardized test data 
has also aided in the identification of teach- 
ing and program problems. Diagnostic and 
standardized test results have been used for 
a variety of purposes. All too often, such 
results have been ignored in the process of 
identifying teaching problems. There are 
some hazards, of course, in using test data 
in this way, but if these hazards are appro- 
priately avoided, their use can be effective. 

The exacting use of evaluative criteria 
focuses upon problems beyond the scope 
of tests for individual classroom situations. 
By this I mean the use of evaluative criteria 
for diagnostic purposes in contrast with 
more superficial uses sometimes made of 
these criteria for accreditation purposes. 
Several very useful evaluative criteria-type 
instruments have been developed that might 
well serve for the diagnosis of school-wide 
or system-wide problems, if the instruments 
are used with this intent. 

The opinions, feelings, and observa- 
tions of pupils can provide very valuable 
clues to problem areas in the school. There 
is a natural reluctance to use information 
from pupils for evaluation purposes. None- 
theless, there is no one in our schools who 
knows what goes on in the classroom bet- 
ter than the learner himself. We must grad- 
ually learn, with due caution, of course, 
how to make use of these opinions, feelings, 
and observations of pupils to understand 
better the problem areas in our instructional 
programs. 

The behavior of our graduates and non- 
graduates alike as they live in a larger so- 
ciety is most significant in discerning the 
fundamental problems in our program. Fol- 
low-up studies can help to provide genuine 
insight into the strengths and weaknesses of 
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our program as these characteristics are 
reflected in the kinds of lives our students 
live. 

Finally, teachers themselves can be a 
source of diagnostic information to guide 
supervisory program planning. Teacher 
opinions about problems they face have been 
widely used and sometimes misused in super- 
visory planning. More systematic opinion 
and attitude studies could serve well. For- 
mal testing programs might prove worth 
while if we had the courage to try these. 

Designing a Program 

As we diagnose teaching-learning prob- 
lems, we identify large goals upon which 
supervision programs must concentrate. 
These large goals, if truly significant, are 
too large to deal with in toto. It is necessary 
for such goals to be specified in terms of 
more limited realizable purposes. Objec- 
tives for supervisory programs should be 
specified in behavioral terms. We need to 
be able to indicate clearly what behaviors 
should be promoted; what skills, under- 
standings, knowledges, and attitudes we want 
to develop as they relate to a diagnosed 
problem area. 

Having specified our purposes, it is 
possible to select appropriate activities in 
terms of these purposes. The context of 
the larger problem should be maintained to 
enhance the transfer from the supervisory 
program to the operational situation. Or- 
ganizational arrangements for implementing 
activities must be given careful considera- 
tion as they involve schedules, assignments, 
and sequences of events. 

There is, finally, a question of resources to 
consider, both in the implementing and in the 
planning stages. It is necessary that we seri- 
ously consider the time, the material, the staff 
resources, the facilities, and money that will 
be required to implement a supervisory pro- 



gram. One of the most serious mistakes 
we tend to make is to launch upon a pro- 
gram which is highly desirable but imprac- 
tical in the sense that we cannot muster the 
necessary resources for implementing it. 

Implementation 

Many factors, of course, influence the 
successful implementation of the program. 
We must give serious consideration to the 
flow of events. A supervisory program needs 
coordination in its implementation phases. 
Distractions need to be avoided. Unpredict- 
able events need to be considered as they 
arise and influence the planned program. 
Side effects need to be dissipated. 

It is highly unrealistic to expect all 
things to function smoothly as planned when 
we are undertaking a supervisory program 
of significance that really has an impact 
on people. Side effects and reactions will be 
real and considerable. They must be antici- 
pated. They must be dealt with in con- 
structive ways. 

Of course morale must be maintained 
throughout the implementation of the pro- 
gram. Supervision programs cannot be pro- 
grammed for automation. This may be pos- 
sible in the distant future, but to date, 
effective implementation involves constant 
attention to ongoing activities. High-level 
leadership responsibilities must be exercised 
for stimulation, coordination, allocation of 
resources, and dealing with turbulences that 
arise. 

A final point that needs to be consid- 
ered is the relationship between interest, 
leadership, and progress toward designated 
purposes as we move through the phases 
of a program. As we move into a program 
in the early stages, participant interest is 
high, leadership is high, but progress is 
low. As participants run into problems, 
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leadership may be withdrawn and interest 
may decline before progress can be attained. 
At this point there is serious danger of the 
whole program’s collapsing. When problems 
emerge, if leadership personnel will invest 
renewed energy, the problems can be over- 
come, progress will result, and .interest will 
remain high. 



It is important to remember that a 
supervisory program is something that grows 
out of a. careful, set pf diagnostic procedures 
which identify problem areas. A super- 
vision program can be designed with care- 
ful attention to the kinds of supervisory 
activities required to accomplish specified 
purposes. Q 
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Knowledge About Supervision: 
Rationalization or Rationale? 

James B. Macdonald 



WOULD schools be as effective 
without formal supervision? In what way 
or ways does supervision contribute to the 
total educational structure? What are the 
most effective procedures in supervision? 
These questions (and many others) are un- 
answered, at least in terms of research find- 
ings today. What do we know about super- 
vision? Where is the research that provides 
knowledge about the supervision process? 

This year the ASCD Research Insti- 
tutes are focused upon this concern — Re- 
search and Development in Supervision. As 
noble as this theme appears to an organi- 
zation with a major commitment to supervi- 
sion, the truth of the matter is disturbing. 
The institute planners were hard pressed 
to find research in supervision. 

The ASCD 1965 Yearbook, Role of 
Supervisor and Curriculum Director in a 
Climate of Change, was a special disappoint- 



ment in this search. One would assume that 
a yearbook devoted to this topic would 
refer to and/or note the research on super- 
vision. Little mention was made of research 
studies or research efforts in the area. This 
is not to say that the yearbook failed in its 
specific intent, but rather it indicates dra- 
matically the essential folklore, personal 
experience, philosophical, and/or psycholog- 
ical derivation of most supervisory practices. 
The conclusion seems warranted that in 
comparison with other aspects of educational 
concern (e.g., teaching and administering) 
supervision has less basis in fact. 

Common sense tells us that teachers 
need and can use help and/or guidance, 
perhaps even direction. Research tells al- 
most nothing about how to implement these 
aims. We are left with the still unanswered 
question of whether supervision has any 
value at all. 
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Evidence of Change 

From a rational viewpoint one would 
expect supervisory efforts to result in de- 
sired changes in teacher behavior. What 
evidence is there that these changes take 
place? Certainly, supervisory or even teacher 
testimonials, well intended and honest to 
be sure, do not provide a solid base of 
evidence. 

There is, in fact, little sound evidence 
that teachers change at all, to say nothing 
about changing in relation to supervisory 
efforts. Flanders (2, 3), and Bowers and 
Soar (1), for example, have reported 
studies which demonstrate changes in teach- 
ers. Still the change was minimal, it was 
not clearly predictable; and the procedures 
for promoting change were not the usual 
types of supervisory activity. 

A few short years ago the Wisconsin 
ASCD Research Committee attempted to 
develop a study on supervision in the state. 
The committee hoped to examine the effects 
of supervision in groups of teachers versus 
supervision on an individual instruction basis 
for beginning teachers. The study never was 
begun, primarily because of the inability to 
get subjects (supervisors). As one super- 
visor put it, “We already know that indi- 
vidual classroom visitation is far superior.” 
. . . The evidence? “Anyone who has super- 
vised for a long time knows that.” 

Wings of Wax 

It was the writer’s definite impression 
that many supervisors and central adminis- 
trative personnel were not anxious to re- 
search supervisory practices. This is un- 
derstandable in the sense that supervisors 
are busy people and overloaded in terms 
of present day concepts of function. Yet 
the truth of the matter was that many super- 
visors did not appear very anxious to find 
out about their activities. 



Supervisors seem to be soaring on ideo- 
logical wings stuck together with wax, and 
they may be getting too close to the sun. In 
many ways the supervisory credo is open 
to the same criticism that some psycholo- 
gists make concerning psychoanalysis. Hard- 
headed psychologists are prone to remark 
that %’s of the patients improve with psy- 
choanalysis and %’s without. 

Further, one finds little discussion of 
failure in supervisory literature. It is not 
even clear whether one actually knows when 
one has failed in the supervisory process. 
There appear to be no rationales for ex- 
plaining why goals are not achieved, but 
primarily after-the-fact explanations of suc- 
cess. Surely there is something to be learned 
by the error of our ways. 

Supervisors, as have many function- 
aries in education, have moved firmly toward 
the mental health myth as a rationalization 
of their practices. This phenomenon should 
be a clear warning signal. 

This is not to say that supervisory per- 
sonnel should be unconcerned with the 
mental health of teachers, but is to say that 
they are not trained to do this and are in 
danger of sliding over into a comfortable 
rationale which justifies the lack of specifi- 
able results. 

There can be little doubt that there is 
an “art” of human relationships. Some per- 
sons are more capable than others in this 
respect. 

It further makes good sense to have 
supervisors who are able and comfort- 
able in their human relationships. What 
is not at all clear is what difference it makes 
in terms of some clearly defined goals of 
teacher behavior change. 

Why has not anyone brought all the 
supervisors into a central office for a year 
or two (and put them to work on curricu- 
lum tasks), while they test to see what dif- 
ference it makes? 
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There is some partial evidence that 
automated and/or audio-visual feedback via 
television, tape recorder, etc., can be a use- 
ful agent for teacher change. Why have 
these procedures not been tested against in- 
terpersonal supervisory practices, or in addi- 
tion to live practices? 

What does a supervisor need to know 
about teachers in order to work effectively? 
Is observation of teaching the most impor- 
tant source of information for constructive 
supervisory function? 

If teachers may become obsolete in the 
next fifty years, at least in terms of present 
conceptions of their function, then perhaps 
traditionally conceived supervisory activities 
may also become anachronistic. 

Status and Role 

How do status and role in the school 
system affect the achievement of supervisory 
goals? Are principals with line authority 
(when they supervise) more effective or 
less effective than supervisors with staff 
authority? 

Should supervisors be chosen cr elected 
by teachers? Should the role of supervisor 
be rotational and earned as a symbol of 
staff acceptance and reward? Would this 
make any difference in supervisory out- 
comes? How much is enough supervision? 
How much is too little? What rre the criti- 
cal incidents in supervisory activity? 

Lest there be misunderstanding, let us 
hurry to add that our research knowledge 
of most aspects of education is open to 
considerable improvement. Yet supervision 
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Supervision: 
Focus on Thinking 

Mary Lou Usery White 
Muriel Radtke 
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The rational powers of the human mind 
... are central to individual dignity, human 
progress, and national survival (6). 

FUNDAMENTAL to man's hu- 
manness and effectiveness is the develop- 
ment of his rational powers. Traditionally 
the school, as an agent of society, has 
accepted the development of these powers 
as one of its key functions. To supervisors 
has fallen the task of mediating between 
teachers and society’s goals. 

Conscientious supervisors are aware of 
current trends in thinking. At the present 
time, however, resources to assist super- 
visors in working with teachers in develop- 
ing rational processes are somewhat scant. 
With this dearth of resources in mind, the 
intent of the writers of this article is to assist 
the supervisor who wishes to work in more 
detail on developing the cognitive skills. 

One basic assumption permeates this 
article. A relationship is suggested between 
a teacher’s awareness and awakening of his 
own thought processes and the compara- 
tive attention he gives to the development 
of such processes in students. 

Building upon this assumption the 



writers have attempted to do the following: 

(a) to describe briefly thought processes as 
commonly discussed in the literature, and 

(b) to sketch a program for supervisors 
desiring to help teachers improve their 
thinking skills. 

One Conception of Thinking 

Thinking 1 has been described as a 
process that has a beginning point and an 
end product. What comes between these 
points is speculative. Bartlett states, “The 
process moves from the start to its finish 
with a kind of necessity” (2). Russell says, 
“Thinking is a process rather than a fixed 
state. It involves a sequence of ideas mov- 
ing from some beginning, through some sort 
of pattern of relationships, to some goal or 
conclusion” (10). 

In discussing what transpires when a 
person thinks, psychologists and educators 
agree that thinldng can take many forms. 
Following are nine thinking processes and 
brief descriptions of each. 

1 In this article the terms thought processes, 
thinking skills, thinking behaviors, rational powers, 
and related words are used interchangeably. 
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Perceiving is the act of noticing or select- 
ing stimuli from the individual’s total envi- 
ronment. The process may operate at different 
levels moving from seeing only the obvious to 
seeing the unusual as well as the obvious. 

Imagining involves the ability to invent 
new or original ideas. These ideas may not 
necessarily be new to the outside world but are 
new to the individual and arc characterized by 
freshness and newness. 

Analyzing is concerned with taking apart 
the elements of a situation and studying the 
singular parts. 

Patterning is the process of putting to- 
gether elements of a situation that have some 
relation to each other. The process may operate 
at different levels, moving from simple classi- 
fication of items into categories to a totally new 
complex of ideas at a foundational level. 

Redefining involves the finding of new or 
uncommon uses for a given idea or object. Flex- 
ibility is inherent in the process. 

Predicting involves projecting ideas. The 
process can move in a logical pattern from 
known facts to probable outcomes, or it can 
involve a creative leap beyond known facts. 

Judging is the process of weighing evi- 
dence and forming opinions. Depending upon 
the nature of what is to be evaluated, the indi- 
vidual bases his judgments on a collection of 
data, intuitive insights, or a combination of 
both. 

Developing fluency involves the ability 
to express many ideas in rapid succession 
without immediate consideration of the worth 
of each idea. This process is associated with 
freedom, looseness, and flow of thought. 

Elaborating involves embroidering or re- 
stating the old. Newness is not as essential 
here as refinement, clarification, and extension 
of a previously formulated concept. 

Improving Thinking Skills 

One means by which a supervisor might 
work with teachers both individually and in 
groups is through a workshop designed to 



help teachers develop their thinking proc- 
esses during their planning for teaching. 
Planning involves the pre-thinking prior to 
what transpires in the classroom. What 
actually happens during the lesson is a com- 
bination of the pre-thinking plus the on- 
the-spot thinking that the teacher does. For 
this workshop we are concerned only with 
the pre-thinking. Elements concerning the 
organization of a workshop such as timing, 
items related to credit or non-credit, mem- 
bership, and facilities are not central to this 
article and, therefore, are not included in 
the discussion. 

The crux of the workshop is the awak- 
ening of the teacher’s awareness of his 
ability (a) to develop his thinking behaviors 
and (b) to expand his thought processes 
used in planning. The supervisor assists the 
teacher in the introductory stage of the 
workshop through the use of a planned 
interview designed to make an impact on 
the teacher concerning the status of his own 
thinking behavior. Prior to the interview 
the teacher plans a lesson that will be used 
as the focal point during the interview. A 
tape recording is made of the entire inter- 
view so that future use can be made of the 
teacher’s responses. 

The questions in the Interview Guide 
are used in order to elicit responses about 
the nine thinking processes that were de- 
scribed earlier. 

Interview Guide 

Perceiving 

— What observations prompted you to 
plan this lesson? 

— Describe vividly several characteristics 
of your classroom. 

Imagining 

— What exciting ideas for new materials, 
methods, or resources did you consider while 
planning this lesson? 

— What was the most important idea new 
to you in this lesson? 
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Analyzing 

— What did you consider that might in- 
fluence the direction of the lesson? 

— What factors made a difference in this 
lesson? 

Patterning 

— What means did you use to bring about 
an understanding of the relationship between 
the various parts of the lesson? 

— How did you plan to relate this lesson 
to previous and future lessons? 

Redefining 

— What alternatives did you consider for 
use if the plans were unsuccessful? 

— What materials, methods, or resources 
did you use in a new or different way? 

Predicting 

— What did you plan as possible outcomes 
of this lesson? 

Judging 

— How did you decide what changes could 
be brought about through this lesson? 

— What criteria did you use to determine 
that your plan was complete and that your 
purposes could be accomplished? 

Developing Fluency 

— What sources would you suggest for a 
teacher to get help in planning a lesson? 

— How many alternative ways can you list 
for developing the lesson? 

Elaborating 

— If you had the time, how would you 
further develop this lesson? 

— If you taught a similar lesson before, 
how does this plan differ? 

Individual Focus 
on Thinking 

After the teacher responds to the items 
on the Interview Guide , the teacher and 
supervisor listen to the recording in order to 
become aware of various modes of thinking 
used by the teacher. To assist in sharpened 
listening, the Inventory of Thinking Be- 
haviors has been developed. The behaviors 
listed in this instrument parallel the thinking 



processes discussed earlier. A workable 
plan is to place check marks beside the be- 
haviors listed in the instrument when re- 
sponses from the interview refer to the 
behaviors. Key phrases from the responses 
might be jotted down on the instrument as 
a reminder of the behaviors. 

After the listening experience, the su- 
pervisor might find the following instrument 
helpful in analyzing the conversation: 

Inventory of Thinking Behavior* 

Perceiving 

— Describes the degree of rapport he has 
achieved with his students. 

— States the academic, social, and emo- 
tional needs of his students. 

Imagining 

— Shows originality and curiosity in the 
use of materials, methods, and resources be- 
yond those found in the classroom. 

— Brings freshness and originality to the 
lesson plan. 

Analyzing 

— Looks at assignments individually in 
order to personalize the lesson. 

— Shows evidence of having studied his 
students’ total background to find areas that 
are manageable, important, and most open to 
change. 

Patterning 

— Regards this lesson as one part of his 
students’ total learning experiences. 

— Provides opportunities for students to 
translate subject matter into meaningful pat- 
terns. 

— Prizes a lack of planned order when 
the concept of order is unnecessary. 

Redefining 

— Displays willingness to shirt focus of 
the lesson at pupil suggestion. 

— Finds new and original uses for ma- 
terials, methods, and resources. 

Predicting 

— Projects possible outcomes from the 
lesson plan. 
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— Considers possibilities for future lesson 
development from this plan. 

— Predicts changed behavior as a result 
of planning for change. 

Judging 

— Verbalizes criteria for selection of ma- 
terials, methods, and resources. 

— Compares and contras:.’ outcomes of 
the lesson with groups and individuals. 

— Uses information from more than one 
source. 

Developing Fluency 

— Gives many responses to open-ended 
questions. 

— Produces a variety of ideas for initiat- 
ing and developing the lesson. 

Elaborating 

— Provides for refining ideas so that they 
are easily managed by pupils. 

— Establishes techniques for clarifying 
concepts that are difficult to understand. 

Group Focus 
on Thinking 

Both parties are now ready to move 
into a small group stage of the workshop. 

A few activities are suggested from which 
the supervisor can select those most appro- 
priate to the members of his group. Activi- 
ties can be centered around 

Readings and discussions 

Techniques and devices 

Adaptations of instruments originally 
designed for studying the verbal behavior of 
teachers 

Group analysis of planning processes 

Preparation of cycles of goal-setting, 
experimentation, and analysis of outcomes 

Extensions and modifications of the 
Inventory of Thinking Behaviors. 

Elaboration on a few of these activities 
might suggest usable ideas for the reader. 



Readings and Discussions 

Selected readings by writers such as 
Bloom (3), Ennis (7), and Russell (10) in 
the area of critical thinking and those of 
Bruner (4), Getzels and Jackson (9), and 
Torrance (12) in the area of creative think- 
ing are easily available and provide ideas 
that could generate discussions. 

Techniques and Devices 

A variety of techniques and devices 
can be dsed throughout the workshop to 
develop thinking skills. Some of these activi- 
ties can be carried on throughout the work- 
shop and others can serve a particular need 
at certain points. Supervisors may want to 
adapt some of the following suggestions. 

Perceiving might be pointed up by the 
use of motion pictures. Films can be pro- 
jected without sound, or films produced espe- 
cially for developing perceptual skills (5) can 
be used. Both might be followed by discussions 
of what was perceived. To help teachers per- 
ceive more richly, they can be invited to observe 
a street comer scene and jot down all the un- 
common sights and sounds. 

Analyzing can be further developed by 
the use of advertising techniques. Over a period 
of time, teachers’ attention can be directed to 
advertising techniques employed on billboards, 
television, radio, magazines, and newspapers. 
Teachers can study copy for examples of 
slanted statements, poor logic, and half-truths. 

Patterning can be encouraged by using 
games such as IV ff W Proof (1) in which the 
play of the game depends on following prede- 
termined patterns. More open-ended types of 
patterning can be stimulated through the use of 
activities involving free association. In one 
such activity each teacher is given four to six 
unrelated words on a slip of paper and asked to 
synthesize the words in any way he sees fit. Out- 
comes might include poems, drawings, stories, 
musical numbers, etc. 

Predicting might be stimulated by the 
display of a sealed box of unknown contents. 
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Teachers are informed of items in the room in 
which the box was packed; the box is weighed, 
and teachers are asked to guess the box’s con- 
tents. 

Other techniques can be adapted from 
games such as “Password” (word associa- 
tion) and mathematical puzzles, such as the 
“Magic Number Square,” from creative uses 
of objects such as kaleidoscopes and photo- 
graphs of cloud shapes, and from activities 
such as brainstorming. 

Adaptation s of Instruments 

Instruments originally developed for 
describing the verbal behavior of teachers 
might be adapted for use in noting change 
in thinking behaviors. For example, adap- 
tations might be made of Flanders’ frame- 
work, which describes classroom interaction 
(8), and the “Stanford Teacher Competence 
Appraisal Guide” (11), which is designed 
to assess and improve levels of competence 
in teaching. 

Group Analysis of Planning Processes 

Members of the group can analyze in 
two ways procedures used in planning: 
(a) the procedures used by an individual in 
planning a lesson can be analyzed by the 
group; (b) processes used by the total group 
in planning a sample lesson can be analyzed. 

Preparation of Planning Cycles 

Group members can set up short-term 
cycles on planning during which they work 
on hunches about developing thinking be- 
haviors — setting goals, experimenting with 
ideas, and analyzing the outcomes of the 
total experience. The cycles can be estab- 
lished by individuals or by the group. 

Extensions of the Inventory 

The Inventory of Thinking Behaviors 
was developed with the intent that it would 
be further refined and extended. Persons 



may elect to take a portion of the instru- 
ment, develop it further, test it out, and 
report any modifications or clarifications to 
the group. The instrument can also be used 
for a group analysis of one teacher’s inter- 
view. With the teacher’s agreement, the 
entire group can listen to the tape recording 
to note thinking behaviors. Information 
gleaned from the use of the instrument can 
be used to raise questions and stimulate 
discussion. 

The workshop can be arranged so that 
comprehensive study is given to thinking in 
general. Another way of organizing might 
be to study in detail two or three dimen- 
sions of thinking. 

Continuous evaluation of group and 
individual progress might be an insightful 
way of viewing personal growth. As teach- 
ers gain fuller understanding of the thinking 
processes and greater awareness of their own 
thinking behaviors, they may wish to ex- 
tend their efforts by developing these proc- 
esses through more personalized supervision. 
Teachers might consider ways in which they 
can assist pupils in developing their thinking 
behaviors. This theme and others might 
provide topics for future workshops that 
focus on education’s role in developing 
man’s rational processes. 

The supervisor is in a key position to 
provide stimulation and setting for the teach- 
er’s self-improvement of his cognitive pro- 
cesses. In this way the supervisor also con- 
tributes indirectly to the enhancement of 
children’s thinking. Teachers who are aware 
of and prize the development of rational 
powers within themselves are more apt to 
foster the thinking skills in children because 
what a person prizes and cherishes is often 
what he covets for others. Several sugges- 
tions have been made as to ways the super- 
visor can help teachers to use their thought 
processes more intelligently, particularly in 
planning for instruction. 
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The strength of this proposal resides 
not ? n assurance of a methodology which 
will elicit certain thinking skills in teachers. 
Rather the dynamics of the proposal re- 
side in: 

The questions it raises about how to 
teach teachers to utilize fully their thought 
processes; 

The challenge it presents to the task of 
the supervisor; and 

The concern for the relationship of 
man’s rational powers to other peculiarly 
human functions that the thoughtful reader 
will seek to understand □ 
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Supervision: An Attempt 
To Modify Behavior 

John J. Koran, Jr. 



SUPERVISION has as its goal 
the modification of behavior. Few elemen- 
tary or secondary school administrators or 
college professors of teacher education, how- 
ever, think of supervision in this way, or at 



least wish to admit it if they do. Neverthe- 
less, as a result of supervision the pre- or 
in-service trainee is expected to do or say 
something differently than he did prior to 
supervision. 
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A common problem with this expecta- 
tion in practice is the failure of public school 
and university supervisors to identify specific 
behaviors to be influenced and then to at- 
tempt to influence these behaviors in ways 
which are suggested by contemporary re- 
search. This article will describe a theo- 
retical orientation and research results which 
have substantial implications for the super- 
vision of teachers for behavior change. 

A General Theory 

The use of modeling procedures as a 
means of influencing human behavior has 
been well documented . 1 - 2 This research sug- 
gests that new social responses may be ac- 
quired or characteristics of existing responses 
changed as a function of observing die be- 
havior of others and the consequences of 
their responses, without the observer himself 
performing any responses or receiving any 
direct reinforcement during the acquisition. 
A study by Bandura and McDonald 3 indi- 
cated that imitation, under certain circum- 
stances, was more more effective than operant 
conditioning procedures and that the provi- 
sion of a model alone was as effective as the 
combination of modeling and reinforcement 
for inidal learning. Bandura, Ross, and Ross 4 
have also gathered evidence that indicates that 
film-mediated models are as effective in pro- 
ducing behavior change as are live models. 

A recent group of studies conducted 

1 Albert Bandura and R. Walters. Social 
Learning and Personality Development. Chicago: 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc., 1963. 

* Albert Bandura. “Social Learning Through 
Imitation.” In: M. R. Jones, editor. Nebraska 
Symposium on Motivation. Lincoln: University of 
Nebraska Press, 1962. pp. 11-269. 

8 Albert Bandura and F. J. McDonald. ‘The 
Influence of Social Reinforcement and the Behavior 
of Models in Shaping Children’s Moral Judgments.” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 67: 
274-81; 1963. 

4 A. Bandura, D. Ross, and S. Ross. “Imitation 

of Film-Mediated Aggressive Models.” Journal of 

Abnormal and Social Psychology 6: 3-11; 1963. 



with both secondary teachers 5 and elemen- 
tary science teachers 6 tend to support the 
use of imitation in teacher training. The first 
of these studies sought to train teachers to 
ask analytical questions of the type sug- 
gested by the Bloom’s Taxonomy 7 categories 
of analysis. Trainees were exposed to a 
video-tape model of the behavior to be ac- 
quired, a written description of the desired 
behavior, or a placebo. The treatment 
groups viewing the film-mediated model or 
reading the written model produced signifi- 
cantly higher frequency and quality of 
questions asked than did the control group. 
The latter study attempted to teach prospec- 
tive elementary science teachers to ask ob- 
servation and classification questions of the 
type suggested by Gagne 8 in the AAAS 
curriculum Science — A Process Approach. 
The treatment group viewing a video-tape 
model asking the desired types of questions 
generated a significantly greater frequency of 
these questions than did a control group. 

Feedback is an equally well-documented 
means of influencing behavior. McDonald 
and Allen , 9 in a series of studies done with 
secondary teacher trainees, have found that 
reinforcement and discrimination training 

5 Mary Lou Koran. “The Effects ot Individual 
Differences on Observational Learning in the 
Acquisition of a Teaching Skill.” A paper pre- 
sented to the American Educational Research As- 
sociation, Los Angeles, February 1969. 

*John J. Koran, Jr. ‘The Relative Effects of 
Classroom Instruction and Subsequent Observa- 
tional Learning on the Acquisition of Questioning 
Behavior by Preservice Elementary Science Teach- 
ers.” Summary of Research #1, Mimeographed 
Paper, The Science Education Center, University 
of Texas at Austin, 1968. 

7 Benjamin S. Bloom. Taxonomy of Educa- 
tional Objectives; Handbook l, Cognitive Domain. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 1956. 

* Robert M. Gagnl. “The Psychological Basis 
of Science — A Process Approach.” Washington, 
D.C. : American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, 1965. 

8 F. J. McDonald and D. W. Allen. ‘Training 
Effects of Feedback and Modeling Procedures on 
Teacher Performance.” USOE, 6-10-078. Stanford 
University: School of Education, 1967. 
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administered by the experimenter were effec- 
tive methods of producing behavior changes 
in teachers (video-tape playbacks of teach- 
ers’ performance were used while reinforc- 
ing). A similar study by Claus 10 with ele- 
mentary teachers tended to confirm the 
McDonald-Alien results but with a different 
type of sample (elementary teachers instead 
of secondary) and a different dependent vari- 
able (questioning behavior instead of verbal 
and nonverbal reinforcers). 

Informal results of supervisor attempts 
to influence teacher behavior during the 
microteaching clinic at Stanford University 
(Summer 1968) by using video-tape models, 
feedback, and reinforcement as a part of the 
supervisor’s strategies have also appeared to 
produce change in teacher behavior. These 
studies contribute to a sizable body of litera- 
ture which suggests specific strategies that 
may be of practical value to both the school 
supervisor and the professor or supervisor 
in teacher education. 

A Practical Application 

The implication of the above line of 
research, and of the methods which were 
used, for supervision in the schools is great. 
First, it is essential that a supervisor have 
clearly in mind the behavior he wishes to 
influence so that his feedback can be specific 
and so that the supervisee will know what or 
how to change as a result of supervision. 
The component parts of the behavior must 
be clearly communicated to the supervisee. 
This can be done by showing the supervisee 
a video tape which highlights the desired 
behavior in the context of a lesson or by 
presenting a written description of the be- 
havior to the trainee. 

Both the video-tape model and the 
written description of a behavior have been 
found to be effective in producing initial 

10 Karen Claus. ‘The Effects of Cueing During 
Modeling Procedures on the Learning of a Teach- 
ing Skill." Stanford: Stanford Center for Research 
and Development in Teaching, 1968. 



acquisition of certain behaviors. Once the 
trainee has been exposed to the behavior by 
one of the above methods and has had time 
to acquire the behavior, an opportunity to 
use the behavior in the classroom should be 
provided. 

In university teacher education situations 
“microteaching” provides an excellent con- 
text in which the trainee can practice. After a 
microteaching session, the supervisor can 
provide specific feedback regarding the ex- 
tent to which the skill has been acquired as 
well as reinforcement for correct responses. 
Suppose that the skill to be acquired by ele- 
mentary teachers is that of asking observa- 
tion and classification questions. The super- 
visor would first have to specify clearly the 
components of the behavior: 

Asking Observation-Classification 
Questions 

Definition of Observation Questions: 
Questions which elicit from students observa- 
tions when one or more physical character- 
istics of the objects observed vary as detect- 
able by sight, touch, taste, hearing, or smell. 

Teacher asks the following types of 
questions: 

1. Questions requiring students to iden- 
tify objects according to color 

2. Questions requiring students to iden- 
tify objects according to shape 

3. Questions requiring students to iden- 
tify objects according to size 

4. Questions requiring students to iden- 
tify objects according to texture 

5. Questions requiring students to iden- 
tify objects according to taste 

6. Questions requiring students to iden- 
tify objects according to smell. 

Definition of Classification Questions: 
Questions which elicit from students categor- 
ization behavior of objects by single or mul- 
tiple dimensions such as color, shape, size, 
texture, taste, similarities, or differences. 
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Teacher asks the following types of 
questions: 

1. Questions requiring students to place 
objects into student-devised groups or cate- 
gories 

2. Questions requiring students to iden- 
tify whether objects are the same or different 

3. Questions requiring students to place 
objects into teacher-stated categories. 

The supervisory sequence which would 
employ the preceding performance specifi- 
cation in a microteaching situation is shown 
in Figure 1. 

In the schools an administrator might 
release beginning teachers for short periods 
of time to observe a veteran teacher who 
does or says a specific thing well. If this is 
done, it is vital that the “model” be told 
what behavior to perform and how to per- 
form it, and the observer be told what to 
look for. Again, the specification of the 
behavior is critical and the provision of a 
written or video-tape model for the live 
model to imitate is essential. 

Once the supervisee is aware of the 
behaviors to be acquired and has observed 
these behaviors on video tape or in person, 



a practice session should occur. This can 
take place in the classroom and might be 
thought of as being equivalent to “micro- 
teaching.” At the end of a practice session 
the trainee would receive specific feedback 
and reinforcement contingent on the approxi- 
mation of the skills in the performance speci- 
fication. 

The model for this sequence would 
be similar to that previously described except 
that the “microteaching” would be “macro- 
teaching” in the classroom, and the model 
could very well be a colleague “live” in the 
schools, or a video-tape or written model of 
this colleague. 

Either of the approaches described can 
be recorded on video or audio tape to help 
in recalling specific situations about which 
to provide the teacher with feedback. Re- 
gardless of the setting and technology, the 
supervisor’s job is to use feedback and rein- 
forcement to shape the trainee’s behaviors 
to approximate a specific performance stand- 
ard. During supervisory sessions of this 
type, a useful approach is to focus on one or 
two behaviors, at the most, and to provide 
specific information (feedback) to the trainee 
about these. 



Supervisor 

1. Introduction of the skill 



2. Observation of performance 

3. Provision of feedback, 
reinforcement discrim- 
ination training 

4. Help in planning, 
observation of performance 

5. Provision of feedback, 
reinforcement discrim- 
ination training 



Microteaching-Supervisory 

Context Trainee 



Introduction of behavior 
by video-tape model or 
written model 


1. 


Acquisition 


Microteaching I 


2. 


Practice 


Supervision I 


3. 


Receive feedback, 
reinforcement 


Microteaching II 


4. 


Replan, practice 


Supervision n 


5. 


Receive feedback, 
reinforcement 



Figure 1. Supervisory Sequence in a Microteaching Situation 
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When supervising in the schools, fre- 
quent visits of short duration by the super- 
visor rather than long visits spaced some 
distance apart seem to be satisfactory. In 
this regard the supervisor may observe in 
school for 10-15 minutes at a time or have 
the trainee video- or audiotape a specific per- 
formance for short supervisory sessions after 
school. 

Once a behavior has been acquired and 
demonstrated by the supervisee to an accept- 
able level of proficiency, it is time to intro- 
duce another behavior. The same procedure 
may be used over again depending on the 
facilities and equipment available. As the 
trainee’s behavior repertoire begins to show 
signs of expanding, supervisory strategies 
should be used, and conditions arranged so 
that the supervisee begins to see that certain 
behaviors can be arranged in chains in order 
to facilitate retention of older behaviors and 
a flexibility of the response repertoire in 
actual instructional situations. 

In conclusion, the success of the super- 
visor can only be measured directly by the 
magnitude of change, in clearly specified be- 
haviors, that he produces in the supervisee. 
Indirect measures of supervisory effective- 
ness are the extent to which the students of 
a supervisee do or say things differently, in 
a desirable direction, as a result of the teach- 
er's acquiring and using specific skills. 



Contemporary research shows that 
teacher behavior can indeed be influenced 
under both laboratory and school condi- 
tions. Supervisors must clearly define what 
they want teachers to do or say differently 
in order to know what to provide feedback 
on, and reinforcement for, during a super- 
visory session. 

The instructional design which the su- 
pervisor employs utilizes social learning the- 
ory in the form of video- or audio-taped, 
written, or live modeling procedures to in- 
troduce behaviors to the trainee for acquisi- 
tion; and operant conditioning techniques, 
feedback, and reinforcement to secure per- 
formance of the behaviors. Finally, the use of 
performance specifications of the type de- 
scribed permit the supervisor to do a pre- and 
post-type of analysis of a teacher's perform- 
ance to provide information about his own 
supervisory behavior and, of course, informa- 
tion about the teacher's growth. 

The methods discussed and the litera- 
ture described suggest ways and means of 
going about supervision for behavior change 
and also a theoretical foundation for these 
supervisory strategies. These proposals 
should be considered hypotheses rather than 
solutions and should be tested under a 
variety of conditions and with a multitude 
of skills and trainee populations, with the 
final hope that they will contribute to the 
emergence of a theory of supervision. □ 
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Coordinating a Supervisory Program 

Muriel Crosby 



WHEN we speak of organizing a 
complete supervisory program we must ask 
ourselves first, “What are we organizing 
for?” Then we must ask, “What is a com- 
plete supervisory program?” 

It is asserted that the chief function of 
supervision is to make it possible to help 
teachers help themselves become more 
skilled in the processes of fostering chil- 
dren’s learning. To achieve this goal, teach- 
ers need to look at children with new and 
fresh vision, to become like the poet Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning defines in her lines: 

The poet has the child’s sight in his breast 
And sees all new. 

What oftenest he has viewed, 

He views with the first glory. 

To the extent that this goal is achieved, 
a school or school system may determine the 
“completeness” of its supervisory program. 

In helping teachers help themselves, 
supervisors seek ways and means to make 
it possible for teachers to discover for them- 
selves what “works” for them, ways that 
successfully interpret their knowledge of 
children and the learning process in creating 
a climate in school which encourages chil- 
dren’s self-discovery, experimentation, inter- 
pretation of experience, and realization that 
learning in school can be dynamic and ex- 
citing because it has use value in living. 

When we begin to plan to coordinate 
the work of the staff toward the achievement 
of a complete supervisory program, we are 



reaching toward certain goals. Our objec- 
tive is to try to help each staff member to 
discover the challenge of continuously seek- 
ing ways of improving the quality of learn- 
ing, and of finding and using the oppor- 
tunities available for stimulating children’s 
motivation to learn. 

All staff members who have a re- 
sponsibility for teaching and learning have 
equally significant roles to play. Teach- 
ers, administrators, supervisors, and other 
service personnel are peers in the ful- 
fillment of the learning process. A break- 
down in the functioning of any member of 
the team presents blocks and frustrations 
which inhibit the full fruition of the exciting 
adventure of teaching and learning. 

Signs of the Times 

Today, more than ever, the schools 
are challenged by children’s out-of-school 
learning. A single illustration may serve to 
emphasize this challenge. During a recent 
airfiight, the writer had a four-hour stopover 
at a large modem airport in the South. The 
comfortable waiting room was filled with 
travelers waiting out a sudden storm. Most 
were deeply buried in newspapers or paper- 
backs. 

In a far comer of the waiting room 
three boys, approximately twelve, ten, and 
“going on seven,” were quietly seated. On 
the wall, over their heads, was a “home- 
made” sign: 
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After a brief huddle the youngest boy was 
sent around the room to recruit customers. 
All he approached refused the service, many 
with warm smiles but a few “growlingly.” 

Here was a prime learning situation. 
What were the boys learning? 

1. They apparently had learned ap- 
propriate behavior for a waiting room situa- 
tion-orderliness, respect for the comfort of 
others, no “horseplay.” 

2. They were learning the psychology 
of “selling.” No potential customers would 
be hardy enough to take a pair of newly 
shined shoes on an airfield that had turned 
into a stormy lake. 

3. They were learning what makes 
people tick and how they responded differ- 
ently on a face to face basis. All potential 
customers refused the service. The boys 
were learning variety in rejection, however. 
Most rejections were of the idea, not of the 
boys. But some rejections were of both. 
Human relations are learned and these boys 
were learning. 

What of the schools these boys attend, 
the schools that can only share in the edu- 
cation of boys who already feel at home in 
the dynamic environment of a modem air- 
port? 

1. Were these boys of whom teachers 
sometimes say, “They are not interested in 
anything”; “My boys have no motivation to 
learn”? 

2. Were these boys who all too often 
must accept the conforming, restrictive quiet 
of too many classrooms in place of the ex- 
citing world of reality? 

3. Did these boys attend schools in 
which teachers are told by administrators 
and supervisors that they must use pre- 
scribed texts; they must cover a certain 



amount of content in each subject; they 
must use common methods of teaching? 

4. Did these boys have teachers who 
refused to accept the freedom to teach in 
unique ways, to draw upon many resources 
for learning, to create curricula with children 
which are appropriate for them, because the 
plodding of well-established, known paths 
is less demanding? 

Today, more than ever, the conception 
of supervision as a service function demands 
administrators who fulfill their role of lead- 
ership by working with the staff, not for the 
staff. It demands supervisors and other 
service personnel who render service of 
leadership, provide spurs to teachers’ self- 
direction, and share in the solution of prob- 
lems in learning. It demands teachers whose 
conception of themselves is that of profes- 
sional peers who find the fruition of their 
capabilities through working cooperatively 
with other staff members in the most excit- 
ing adventure of learning. 

Where this conception of supervision, 
and of the functions of various staff mem- 
bers in implementing it, prevails, adminis- 
tration as the coordinating medium becomes 
a potent force. Some examples of adminis- 
tration at work in its function of coordi- 
nating supervision may be helpful. 

An Administrator Reports 

Two problems face central administra- 
tors whose pressure of duties often blocks 
close contacts with the staff. One of these 
problems centers in communication and the 
other in establishing between the staff and 
the central administration a base for profes- 
sional relationships. Such a base must foster 
recognition of professional peer status among 
members of a staff carrying different pri- 
mary responsibilities, teaching, adminis- 
tration, supervision, or other functions of 
education. 

In one school system in a city of some 
100,000 population, the director of elemen- 
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tary education was concerned with these 
problems. Previous experiences had con- 
vinced the director that teachers want to 
be informed, that they need to know factors 
underlying administrative decisions, that 
they want to have a part in decision making 
and that cooperative decision making de- 
mands knowledge of pertinent facts. 

One year the director initiated a series 
of monthly “Reports to the Staff,” a two or 
three page mimeographed bulletin, a copy of 
which was distributed to each staff member. 
There was no attempt to “pattern” these 
reports either in content or form. The pri- 
mary focus was on establishing an informal 
style in reporting events or giving informa- 
tion similar to that found in correspondence 
between professional friends. 

The first of these reports contained 
interesting information related to the open- 
ing of school, why some classes were so 
large and what was being done about it. 
It commented on current pressures on kin- 
dergarten teachers for formalizing kinder- 
garten education and suggested several cur- 
rent magazine articles to fortify kindergarten 
teachers and principals in resisting unwise 
demands. It reprinted a choice “story” pro- 
vided by a local kindergarten teacher in win- 
ning the support of a questioning parent. 
And, finally, it informed the staff of the 
recognition won by some of the curriculum 
bulletins produced by the staff. 

Subsequent reports dealt with similar 
current interests of the staff. Often they 
carried items of encouragement, particularly 
during times of the school year when the 
going was rough. The first tangible bit of 
evidence that the reports were being read 
and were of value came one cold February 
day when the director and a beginning 
teacher happened to meet. The teacher’s first 
impulsive words were, “How did you know 
that I was so discouraged? It helped a lot 
to know I was not alone.” 

But one, or even a dozen, positive re- 
actions do not make a base for a generaliza- 



tion. And so the director solicited anony- 
mous evaluations of the “Reports to the 
Staff.” Forty-five percent of the staff replied 
and the responses were enthusiastic. This 
group made 52 suggestions for the content 
of future reports, with priorities being given 
to items of “current news in education, spe- 
cific information about local schools, help 
for evaluating children’s growth and devel- 
opment, for self-evaluation by teachers, and 
community developments having implica- 
tions for the schools.” 

Other Coordinating Activities 

The thumbnail sketches that follow 
may reveal myriad opportunities for admin- 
istrators and supervisors who are committed 
to a supervisory program rooted in coopera- 
tive action: 

1. When teachers expressed concern 
about the availability of needed books for 
use in a project on human relations educa- 
tion, the director, the supervisor of libraries, 
and the general supervisors joined forces to 
produce monthly bulletins on “Growing Up 
with Books.” These bulletins provided an- 
notated references related to human rela- 
tions concepts which were obtainable from 
the schools’ well stocked children’s libraries. 
One issue was contributed by the elemen- 
tary librarians and another by one elemen- 
tary librarian who had become interested 
enough to explore his school’s library more 
comprehensively than had been done in the 
initial bulletins. 

2. Each spring, the teachers of one 
school system elect faculty representatives 
from each school to meet with the director 
and supervisors as a planning committee for 
a Fall Workshop. Representatives discuss 
possible themes, activities, consultants, and 
participants with individual faculties. They 
then come to the first committee meeting 
fully prepared to present the needs and 
recommendations of the faculties. This is 
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an important matter to faculties, for each 
year the central, city-wide Fall Workshop 
establishes the base for further exploration 
by individual school workshops under the 
leadership of principals during the week 
prior to the official opening of schools. After 
all recommendations are considered by the 
planning committee, possible action is agreed 
upon and the representatives report to their 
faculties, seeking consensus and additional 
suggestions and assistance in developing the 
workshop. By the close of school or shortly 
thereafter, principals inform their staffs of 
the final program developed for the city- 
wide workshop and plan with faculty com- 
mittees for the building workshops which 
follow. There are no surprises and no guess- 
work. Faculties are ready to roll from the 
moment a new school year starts. 

3. The director of elementary educa- 
tion in one city school system believes there 
is no more justification for central adminis- 
tration to hide behind the demands of busi- 
ness management than there is for a prin- 
cipal to retire to the office with busy work 
which keeps him from fulfilling his job as 
professional leader in creating educational 
programs of merit. 



When circumstances reveal a demand 
for professional help which the director is 
capable of giving, he frequently provides 
this through bulletins distributed to the staff. 
Among the bulletins was a series on prob- 
lems in the teaching of reading. The staff 
rated this series the single most valuable 
supervisory service rendered during the year. 
This reaction was obtained through an 
anonymous survey of teachers* opinions re- 
garding problems in the teaching of reading 
and recommended ways of meeting the 
problems. 

In planning for a complete supervisory 
program, there is no more critical issue than 
the role of the central administrator. In an 
entirely different context, Benjamin Spock 
has expressed a hazard that administrators 
may take to heart, when he says that creep- 
ing behind a technique or professional atti- 
tude may lead to the danger of trying to 
keep people away from us in order to man- 
age them in a more arms-length kind of way. 

Blocks and dodges in relationships 
among administrators, supervisors, and teach- 
ers have no place in good supervision. Only 
a team, working together, can develop a 
supervisory program. □ 
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The Supervisor Reports 

H. Leroy Selmeier 



LEADERSHIP is an ability which 
every supervisor must possess in some de- 
gree that is satisfying to the school organiza- 
tion with which he is affiliated. The com- 
municating of information and a sense of 



direction is an essential characteristic of his 
job. Without talent in communication his 
opportunities for service will recede rapidly. 

Clyde Hill once described a leader as 
one who is so close to the crowd that they 
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are forever seeming to step on his heels, yet 
never so far ahead that they will appear to 
be throwing rocks at him. A good super- 
visor is thus the communicator who main- 
tains a close relationship with both his pro- 
fessional associates and the citizen interests 
of his community. His talents must be di- 
rected to the development and expansion of 
their understandings of the curriculum. 

The personal status of the good super- 
visor is never a matter of primary concern. 
His bulletins, publications, and public ap- 
pearances are only aspects of his work as 
a communicator. He is concerned that his 
reporting not only relates the facts accu- 
rately, but also interprets the trends. More- 
over he perceives that the full responsibilities 
of his role involve a reporting to the general 
public of his school area even as it does to 
his immediate professional associates. 

Most school systems have an adminis- 
trative council or staff meeting at which the 
director of instmction may regularly report 
on curricular changes which have occurred. 
Such meetings frequently involve a personal 
type of reporting that is often lacking in the 
larger communities that must necessarily 
rely on bulletins of notes and special items. 

In many school systems in which a cur- 
riculum council is still expanding its area of 
usefulness, the annual reports of a director 
of instruction or supervision in some special 
area may become one of the major vehicles 
for passing along information. The inter- 
change of these reports among other mem- 
bers of the staff is often one of the most 
neglected opportunities for informed com- 
munication. Smaller communities wherein 
there is less of a formal organization have 
often given a specific period of time in their 
preschool and post-school workshops to the 
reporting on curricular developments under 
way in that community. It is now the super- 
visor’s responsibility to provide the time 
and the occasion for the exchange of infor- 
mation lest those at home be among the 
last to learn what is so widely appreciated. 



Reporting 

Effective reporting requires interpreta- 
tion rather than a mere relating of the assem- 
bled facts. Moreover frank discussion is 
often necessary before firm and final con- 
clusions are possible. An excellent practice 
has developed in the Dearborn schools in 
what has been called the Citizens Advisory 
Committee. Meeting informally with the 
superintendent and his staff approximately 
once each month, the group provides ready 
reactions to programs as they are develop- 
ing. In this way a unified arts program and 
also a continual progress plan were evolved 
satisfactorily on the basis of understandings 
developed through the reports and interpre- 
tations given by the supervisory staff. 

Such developments only come as a su- 
pervisor maintains himself as a leader 
among his peers. Appropriate interaction 
then comes most often through indirect 
rather than direct supervisory activity. Citi- 
zen committees and neighborhood discus- 
sion groups for the public, and administra- 
tive or teacher group meetings for staff 
discussions, become not so much the telling 
off of some lesser person but rather the 
occasion for a proper reception and fertili- 
zation of the instructional leader’s ideas. 

However great they may be, these ideas 
will seem impoverished unless they are 
assimilated by the supervisor’s professional 
assodates and the general public. Even as 
good teachers, the effective director of in- 
struction must recognize how people learn 
and so apply these principles to the learning 
situation which he is directing. 

For example, teachers place great im- 
portance on the matter of readiness. Where 
readiness is seemingly absent, the profes- 
sional educator either waits for the necessary 
maturity or he strives to build a satisfactory 
readiness. The instructional leader can and 
should use this readiness in working with 
his spedal groups. Certainly the remarks 
made to parents at kindergarten round-ups 
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are made with a view to the readiness which 
these parents and their offspring have for the 
forthcoming educational experience. More- 
over such meetings, as well as those confer- 
ences of parents and teachers which are 
spreading as a more acceptable form of ex- 
changing information on pupil progress, can 
be used to develop a citizen interest and 
readiness for new curricular patterns. 

Discovery 

Consistent also with the knowledge of 
the learning process which as a good teacher 
he would use in the classroom, the super- 
visor ought to use the discovery principle 
in unrolling curriculum developments with 
his associates. The excitement of which 
Jerome S. Bruner speaks in The Process of 
Education 1 is something for all of us as 
teachers even as it is for our boys and girls 
in science, mathematics, and history. The 
supervisor’s role ought no more to be con- 
fined to telling than that of the classroom 
teacher is limited to listening. As an in- 
lnstructional leader he may help his asso- 
ciates to learn best by his guidance and direc- 
tion in which the discovery and the decision 
making are actually functions of the staff. 

Local curriculum developments may 
thus come to a school system through dis- 
cussion and analysis rather than by adminis- 
trative blueprint and edict. Jefferson County 
(Kentucky) schools thus evolved their own 
concept of an ungraded school. This grew 
out of staff discussions of various problems 
and concerns that led to an investigation of 
various primary or nongraded schemes. This 
was a reversal of the operation by adminis- 
trative decree or the traditional approach of 
imitating the curriculum developments of 
others simply because they are new and 
different. 

* Jerome Seymour Bruner. The Process of Edu- 
196Q rt *pp C 20-22 ^ HarVard Univcrsit y Press, 



Moreover coming to a practice because 
they have discovered its value seems to cause 
many people to become most ardent mis- 
sionaries for this practice. Some of the most 
devoted advocates of the self-contained 
classroom are those who feel that they dis- 
covered the practice and adopted it because 
they believed they recognized merit in it. 

Another phase of the learning process 
which the supervisor should recognize in 
his reporting is the degree to which we all 
team from differences. While one may like 
similarities for the security they bring, one 
seldom learns more by simply repeating 
what he has already discovered. 

Thus a good supervisor will report de- 
velopments that have many similarities to 
practices that are already being followed yet 
in which the differences will challenge one to 
evaluate his own thinking and time-honored 
decision. 

Many good educators utilize this learn- 
ing principle when talking with the parents 
of a special grade or classroom about the 
curricular practices in that area of common 
interest. Whether the major objective be 
the initiation of a new approach or the ex- 
planation to the parents of a well-accepted 
practice which they have misjudged from 
the limits of a memory as to what was one 
time considered best, similarities can estab- 
lish only a favorable climate in which the 
real learning will come as new differences 
are apparent. 

Audio-Visual Means 

Again the supervisor needs to recog- 
nize that audio-visual devices can improve 
the speed and clarity of the reporting. A 
filmstrip or even a set of kodachrome slides, 
accompanied by a tape recording or by a 
human interpreter, can help the parent of 
a prospective kindergartner to have a keener 
appreciation of the forthcoming experience 
which his child is to have 
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In Grosse Pointe a concern for improv- 
ing the use of classroom bulletin boards saw 
little progress result from the proposals of 
a committee of administrators. However, 
when an audio-visual specialist started mak- 
ing a collection of the pictures of the bulletin 
boards that were better than average, many 
teachers began to be interested. Then, when 
the art consultant recorded on tape an ex- 
planation of the principles that made some 
bulletin boards seem better than others, 
almost all teachers became enthusiastic over 
a period of time for the improvement of 
bulletin boards. The newer audio-visual 
techniques had made converts where staff 
meetings and mimeographed bulletins had 
had no effect. 

Television and radio are also good 
means for reporting developments both to 
the staff and to the community. Admittedly 
the public has come to expect such usage 
as being for the purpose of winning an elec- 
tion or a bond issue. Yet these means can 
also be effective in highlighting curricular 
developments. 

Both South Redford and Dearborn 
have had experience in producing a tele- 
vision program and then using the kinescope 
thereof for PTA meetings or discussion 
groups among the professional staff. For 
example, a “kine” on how teachers can 
cooperate and work together has greatly in- 
terested the parents of the Stout Junior High 
and has also been effective with sectional 
meetings of the staff throughout the com- 
munity. 

However, no principle or device for 
learning is more important than the involve- 
ment of the learner himself. Being consulted 
about projected practices, knowing that he 
is a participant in the evolution of a decision, 
and having some practical sharing in any 
curricular decision are all procedures which 
the supervisor should encourage among his 
co-workers. They make for a receptive part- 
nership in the reporting to his associates. 



A story has been told about a nation- 
ally known superintendent in an extremely 
fortunate Midwestern community of several 
decades ago. A successive series of test 
results showed his pupils to be decidedly 
below national norms in spelling. While 
other evidence indicated that a somewhat 
more optimum learning situation existed in 
almost all other respects, the superintendent, 
nevertheless, decided to do something about 
the situation. He was a reputable scholar 
and writer. Therefore, he reasoned, if he 
only worked out a good spelling program 
and reported it to the staff, better spelling 
proficiency ought to follow. 

So he studied and wrote. He then re- 
ported his findings to the staff. Appreciating 
his worth as a supervisor, the staff tried to 
follow his outlines. Yet when spelling was 
again tested, the results were distinctly below 
the expectations. Then the teachers asked 
permission to work out their own approaches 
on the spelling problem. Realizing that 
almost any possibility might bring some im- 
provement over the previous situation, the 
superintendent granted permission. To his 
amazement, the test results of the next year 
showed, for the first time in several seasons, 
the community above the national norm. 

Certainly it was not that the teachers 
had more know-how than did this super- 
vising superintendent. The failure was rather 
due to the lack oi understanding and aware- 
ness in a program that was not their own. 
As they felt a personal involvement in the 
creation of the lesson design, their percep- 
tion of learning needs so improved that the 
evidence of pupil learning climbed to a more 
satisfactory level. 

Similarly, many supervisors have learned 
that the instructional leader cannot expect 
that his units will have the same effect on 
the staff as do those involving representa- 
tive staff members. Yet such involvement 
does not absolve the supervisor of the re- 
sponsibilities of leadership. Creating a sense 
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of direction, involving personnel who are 
ready to evaluate new ideas, interpreting 
issues and locating satisfactory assisting per- 
sonnel are all a part of the supervisor’s role. 

. Only when some of those who were formerly 
critical now turn to praise the new develop* 
ments can the director of instruction realize 
how much progress has been made. 

The supervisor’s role as a reporter of 
curricular developments is one in which he 



must think and act with imagination and 
creativity as opposed to routine and assign- 
ment. He needs to utilize the learnings of 
others rather than anticipate that he may 
know-it-all himself. As a reporter of cur- 
ricular developments he views his role as a 
service to his professional associates, to the 
citizens of his community, and, above all 
else, to the boys and girls enrolled in the 
local schools. □ 
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Improving the Skills of Teaching 

John Prater 



TEACHING can be improved by 
an efficient program of supervision. Because 
they are increasingly aware of this, boards 
of education and superintendents are ap- 
pointing directors, special subject super- 
visors, and consultants to new positions in 
their school systems. Principals are being 
encouraged more and more to make improve- 
ment of instruction their first responsibility. 

The position of this article is that effec- 
tive supervision is the result of a wise com- 
bination of four factors. These factors are: 

1. The kind of person who serves as the 
supervisor 

2. The school environment relating to 
supervision 

3. The technical know-how of the su- 
pervisor 

4. The quality of planning carried on 
for effective supervision. 



The Kind of Pereon 

The most important of these factors is 
the first. There are at least four character- 
istics which a good supervisor possesses, and 
there may be others. Unless the supervisor 
has a warmth of personality that wins teach- 
ers, he will find it difficult to establish the 
rapport that breaks down status barriers and 
enables the teacher and supervisor to attack 
instructional problems cooperatively. The 
good supervisor possesses ability to commu- 
nicate professionally with individual teachers 
and groups of teachers. He has an interest 
in research and engages in “action type” 
research activities within his school system 
and in cooperation with other systems. 
Finally, the supervisor who leads teachers 
in the task of improving their own skills 
must have the know-how that includes prin- 
ciples of curriculum development, familiarity 
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with supervisory techniques, devices and 
instruments, and a knowledge of what con- 
stitutes good teaching. 

The School Environment 

The responsibility for creating a posi- 
tive environment for supervision lies mainly 
with the administrative leaders of the school 
system. They set the stage where the play 
takes place. They must be in accord with 
the play itself and indicate to the staff their 
support of it. 

Many supervisors accept new positions 
wondering how strong and sincere the ad- 
ministrative support of the supervisory pro- 
gram will be. It does not take long to find 
this out. However, if administrators and 
supervisors work together to develop pur- 
poses and plans, there should be no misun- 
derstanding of the role that each group must 
play to implement them. 

The supervisor soon discovers what the 
teaching staff thinks of supervision. The 
good supervisor hopes that teachers have 
been encouraged to accept the attack upon 
instructional problems as a joint enterprise 
by the whole educational family. If this 
attitude exists, supervision becomes some- 
thing done with teachers and not to them. 

Teachers and supervisors do not always 
agree that certain services are the most valu- 
able for improving instruction. A recent 
survey among hundreds of teachers and 
supervisors by the Illinois ASCD indicates 
that this is so. There were marked differ- 
ences of opinion, too, between teachers of 
different grade levels. This suggests that 
there is a need for teachers and supervisors 
to discuss frankly what services are needed 
and how these can be provided. 

The school environment ought to favor 
the problem solving approach to the study 
of instructional problems by groups and in- 
dividual teachers. Are groups allowed to do 



research which leads to decisions about in- 
structional changes? Are individual teachers 
encouraged to experiment with different 
techniques of teaching to test the advantage 
of one over another? 

The professional climate that exists in 
a school or school system determines how 
well a good supervisor can serve teachers. 
The interplay of teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators is a key condition of a good 
supervisory program. 

The time comes when the supervisor 
must work with teachers and choose wisely 
those devices which he believes will help 
teachers to improve instruction. The super- 
visor must use his knowledge about each 
teacher and his understanding of teachers 
as professional people if he is to be effective. 
What are some of the means for helping 
teachers? 

Classroom Visits 

Classroom visits by the supervisor are 
not universally popular with teachers. They 
are necessary, however, as a supervisory 
technique, and no supervisor can avoid them. 

When he visits a classroom, the super- 
visor observes learning as it happens. He 
sees the teacher as an active participant in 
the learning process. By careful analysis of 
what is happening, he gathers ideas for work- 
ing with the teacher to improve instruction. 

The supervisor should be free to visit 
a teacher at any time when school is in 
session. The argument that supervisors 
should be either on a “call” basis or a 
scheduled program should not be allowed. 
If the proper rapport exists, no strain is felt 
by the teacher or the supervisor whenever 
a visit is made. 

Teachers, however, should never be 
in doubt as to the purpose of a visit. A 
conference before the visit can pave the way 
for the observation. A follow-up conference 
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gives the opportunity to discuss what hap- 
pened, to analyze reasons for pupil reactions 
and behavior, and to plan for changes in the 
techniques of instruction. 

Frequent classroom visits to teachers 
new to the school system or new to the pro- 
fession help the teachers get off to a good 
start, which is a real boost toward success. 
Knowing that the supervisor is willing and 
ready to help eases the new teacher’s natural 
concern about failure. A teacher wants to 
know what is expected of him, and he has 
a right to know how well others think he is 
doing. Being aware that others care about 
his service may make the difference between 
a good teacher and a mediocre one. 

Teaching Demonstration 

The teaching demonstration is another 
device that lacks the universal support of 
teachers. Good teachers often resist giving 
demonstrations because they fear the criti- 
cism of their co-workers. They resent the 
accusation that they are showing off. 

Yet, the teaching demonstration is an 
excellent device to illustrate specific teach- 
ing skills. It can focus attention upon only 
one skill by excluding other extraneous fea- 
tures of the classroom program. 

Suppose the supervisor observes that 
poetry is not well taught in the literature pro- 
gram of the upper grades. An excellent 
teacher can demonstrate several valuable 
ideas and techniques for other teachers. 
These take-home suggestions soon become 
the practice in many classrooms. 

Teaching demonstrations are more 
meaningful if they are preceded by briefing 
sessions with the observers. The purposes 
of the presentation should be clear. When 
the demonstration is over, the observers 
should exchange views with the teacher and 
the supervisor. Again, the cooperative ap- 
proach toward seeking improved teaching 
skills becomes invaluable. 



The planned observation of a teacher 
in action by another is an effective device 
for helping a person with a specific teaching 
problem. It is a type of demonstration that 
is tailored for one teacher. 

Suppose the intermediate grade teacher 
has difficulty with the management of com- 
mittees in a social studies project. After a 
discussion with the teacher about the make- 
up, organization, and purpose of committee 
work, the supervisor may arrange a visit 
with another teacher in the school system. 

The demonstrating teacher must know 
what he is to illustrate, and the visitin g 
teacher must know what to look for. 

After the lesson has been taught, there 
should be a careful follow-up. The follow- 
up may be a discussion between the two 
teachers, a discussion between the super- 
visor and the teacher, and a try-out of the 
techniques with the visiting teacher’s own 
class. The latter should be done under the 
watchful eye of the supervisor. 

The advantage of this technique is that 
each skill can be more or less pin-pointed 
for a teacher. The demonstration in a class- 
room during a regular session proves to him 
that the techniques or skills in question do 
work. 

The intervisit requires the release of 
the teacher from his classroom during the 
time of the observation. Many schools con- 
sider the cost of a substitute a wise invest- 
ment in good instruction. In some cases 
other teachers in a building care for a class 
while the teacher is away. 

Conference 

Conferences are often held in conjunc- 
tion with other supervisory services. They 
enable the supervisor to discuss classroom 
visits, to evaluate a teaching project, to plan 
a unit, to explain school routine, and to sug- 
gest resources for teaching. 

Since the conference usually involves 
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only the supervisor and the teacher, this is 
the best time to discuss matters that are con- 
fidential. There should be a mutual under- 
standing that neither will discuss the confer- 
ences with another person. Both the super- 
visor and the teacher must feel free to talk 
frankly with each other. 

Because personal views are exchanged 
in the conferences, the teacher can be made 
to feel that his own integrity as a profes- 
sional worker is not in jeopardy. He may 
be reassured of his own personal worth to 
the school system. The conference is a 
means of inspiring the teacher to continue 
his professional growth and to reach for 
continued improvement of teaching skills. 

Group Meetings 

Although group meetings are not always 
popular with teachers, they are essential to 
the democratic process of administration 
and supervision. Through group meetings 
teachers are involved in decision making 
preceded by discussion, investigation, and 
research. Teachers should have a share of 
the responsibility for building philosophy, 
outlining curriculum objectives, and setting 
up instructional programs. Actually, the 
group meeting is a potential morale builder. 

In general, group meetings are more 
meaningful when they are preceded by a 
bulletin. This bulletin should give an agenda 
and define the limits of the discussion. 

The meeting itself should allow free- 
dom for expression of ideas. The discussion 
must not stray from the agenda. If new 
problems are raised, they should be referred 
to another meeting. No meeting should 
close without nailing down the decisions or 
agreements reached by the group. 

The workshop technique enables the 
supervisor to focus attention on problems 
of interest and concern to teachers. It may 
be a combination of group meetings and 
sessions which feature speakers. 



Usually, the participants in a workshop 
meet together for making improvements in 
the instructional program. Teachers share 
ideas, examine teaching materials, set goals, 
and plan units of instruction. A group in 
one school system developed a unit for 
teaching about the United Nations. Another 
explored ways of developing international 
understandings. 

Related to the workshop is a study pro- 
gram often called a “seminar.” The theme 
of the seminar is usually one of the accepted 
problems or interests of the faculty. 

A seminar held in one community dealt 
with the study of programs for fast-learning 
children. Time was used for reading, discus- 
sion of readings, listening to reports of par- 
ticipants, and listening to outside speakers. 
The seminar group prepared a short publi- 
cation which was presented to all teachers 
and was used as the basis for discussions of 
the same topic at faculty meetings, work- 
shops, and group meetings. 

Participants in the seminar were given 
credit toward meeting the requirements of 
an in-service training credit program. 

Bulletins 

Bulletins serve many purposes. a,nce 
they often become substitutes for other 
supervisory devices in an attempt to save 
time, they are frequently misused. Like all 
other supervisory devices, when bulletins 
are overused they lose their effectiveness. 

Many supervisors prepare bulletins to 
announce and lay the groundwork for group 
meetings, to summarize the discussion by a 
group, and to foster an exchange of ideas. 
They also use the bulletin to suggest refer- 
ences and resources for projects. 

One of the most effective uses, how- 
ever, is that of one supervisor who planned 
a series of professional bulletins on each 
of the following themes: “Using Manipula- 
tive Materials in Arithmetic”; “Developing 
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Committee Skills in the Social Studies”; 
“Strengthening Handwriting Skills in the In- 
termediate Grades.” 

Each bulletin was only two pages long 
and was illustrated. Concrete examples of 
ideas which teachers might use in their class- 
rooms were given and a notebook was 
provided for filing bulletins for reference. 

The Quality of Planning 

At the beginning of this article four 
factors were enumerated which combine to 
make good supervision. The last of these 
must be dealt with briefly. 

A strong supervisory program uses the 
over-all educational objectives of the school 
system to give direction and assurance to 
everything the supervisors do for teachers. 

A program that feels its way day by day, 
determining from one teacher to another 
what changes in instruction are needed, is a 
weak one. 

A supervisor must decide each year 
what he believes he can accomplish and 
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then determine how the job is to be done. 
His plan should be put into writing for 
constant reference and an evaluation at the 
end of the year. It should be formulated 
with the administrative heads of the school 
system. 

Supervision Strengthens 
the Teacher 

In summary, supervision strengthens 
the teacher. It has no other reason for exist- 
ing. Whatever is done to improve super- 
visory services ought also to improve in- 
struction for boys and girls. 

It becomes imperative, therefore, that 
the choice of supervisory personnel must be 
carefully made. Supervisors should be pro- 
fessional persons with characteristics and 
skills that will enable them to weld teachers 
into working groups for solving problems. 
The school staff itself must understand and 
accept the significant role of the supervisors 
in the constant struggle to attain the educa- 
tional objectives of the school system. Q 



The New Teacher— 
and a New Kind of Supervision? 

Alexander Frazier 



DOUBTLESS there are many 
ways in which we might approach the prob- 
lem of understanding the new status of 
teachers and what this may mean for us. 
Yet if we are to come to a satisfying 



redefinition of our roles as supervisors and 
curriculum directors, then perhaps we need 
to imagine: (a) what the behavior of the 
teacher as a fully professional person ought 
to be; (b) what our concept of the curric- 
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ulum should be to enable a teacher to func- 
tion professionally; and (c) what our own 
program of activities, whatever we may 
come to call it, ought to encompass to sup- 
port the development of the kind of curric- 
lum that is enabling to the teacher and also 
will meet new public expectations. 

How do we define a really professional 
teacher? We can easily enough reject as 
naive and anachronistic the popular notion 
that rarity is his chief characteristic. 

Indeed, we know that the number of 
able teachers has greatly increased. Better 
methods of selection for teacher education 
programs, better programs of teacher educa- 
tion, more years of education prior to entry 
into service, more careful selection proce- 
dures for initial employment, more super- 
visory attention in the early years of 
service, extended programs of in-service edu- 
cation and more consultant help for experi- 
enced teachers at work, more opportunities 
for advanced training, and better salary 
schedules — all have combined to increase 
the supply of able teachers. Yet if we were 
to argue with the lay concept of the “master 
teacher,” we would be missing the point that 
is to be gained from studying its signifi- 
cance. What it may project is a new level 
of independence for the teacher. The pro- 
fessional teacher, like any other professional 
person, is one who is free to test out new 
knowledge on his own terms and is sup- 
ported in adding to this as he can. The 
question we may need to ask is whether we 
are operating in such way as to make it 
possible for the teacher to behave as a pro- 
fessional person. 

The Professional Teacher 

Before turning to this question, how- 
ever, we may find it useful to spell out 
what the teacher as a professional person 
looks like. We may do this by describing 
the new teacher and for the sake of clearer 
definition contrasting this picture with the 



older but still surviving image of the teacher 
as something less than professional. 

The professional teacher, then, is one 
who has worked through to his own satis- 
faction the purposes of education and in 
terms of his convictions has developed a 
thorough grasp of the understandings, skills, 
and attitudes that need to be learned by his 
students. Or, to use a more modem vocab- 
ulary, he has well in mind the frameworks 
or structures of concepts and generalizations 
that need to be mastered. 

With such guidelines in mind, he is free 
to plan with and for learners from a great 
range of possible activities and resources. 
He is emancipated, so to speak, from de- 
pendence on any set sequence of learning 
opportunities or materials, being so well 
versed in sums that he can follow a great 
many roads to reach the same ends. He 
knows that the greatest importance attaches 
to “the relationship between the teacher, the 
subject, and the individual student at a given 
moment .” 1 

Thus, he is truly a curriculum expert. 
The familiar definition of the curriculum 
that used to be parroted in the early ’fifties, 
that this was what transpired between 
teacher and pupils when the door into the 
classroom had been closed, becomes literally 
true for the fully professional teacher. His 
freedom to make choices is limited only by 
the presence of such agreements as are 
necessary to ensure order in a school system, 
the availability of resources, and the exer- 
cise of his own imagination. 

When we contrast with this the older 
image of the teacher, we are helped to see 
how important it may be for us to come clean 
in our thinking. Just what are we now really 
willing to accept and support as appropriate 
behavior for the professional teacher? 

In the past, the teacher was too often 
thought of as generally inadequate. He was 

1 Labels and Fingerprints. Washington, D.C.: 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment and others, n.d.; unpaged. 
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perceived as being possibly none too sharp 
to start with, poorly or at least incompletely 
trained, and likely to remain in need of 
continuous official attention. With such an 
outlook, leadership sometimes saw its task as 
being not only that of close supervision but 
the administrative provision of whatever 
might protect the learner from the teacher. 
We have had tremendous energies expended 
on designing perfect classrooms; room size 
and shape, lighting sources, and the kind of 
floor covering can become critical matters 
when the right answers are thought of as 
compensating for poor teachers. Prodigious 
efforts have also gone — and indeed are still 
going — into thinking up ingenious grouping 
and scheduling schemes that hopefully would 
make it possible for pupils to leam regard- 
less of who their teacher might be. It is for 
such an anonymous incompetent that an un- 
easy superintendent may be led to exalt 
the textbook and the curriculum guide as 
freeing the teacher from “the unsuitable 
responsibility” of deciding what should be 
taught . 2 How much of our own time has 
been devoted to pursuit of the same end! 

Our task, of course, is to bring our 
conception of the teacher into line with the 
facts of advancing education and comper 
tence. Then, again, we need to ask whether 
we ourselves are behaving in such way as to 
be enabling to the professional teacher. 
Dare we continue to spend our time chiefly 
in the induction and orientation of new 
teachers, the preparation of so-called curric- 
ulum guides, and the selection of instruc- 
tional materials? Indeed, may not some of 
our present activities actually interfere with 
the fully professional functioning of teach- 
ers? Equally important, can we think 
through with our teacher colleagues the 
kind of roles and functions we ought to 

*Carl F. Hansen. The Amidon Elementary 
School. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1962; p. 159. 



fulfill that will enable more of them to 
become independent in the ways we are 
defining? 3 

Concept of Curriculum 

A second task closely allied to clarify- 
ing our thoughts on the professional teacher 
is to think through a modem concept of the 
curriculum. If the teacher is expected to 
behave as a professional person, what kind 
of curriculum does this take? Again, per- 
haps we can answer this question by con- 
trasting a modem with an older picture. 

Today we would probably choose to 
think of the organizing principles of the 
instructional program as being derived from 
larger wholes, from frameworks or struc- 
tures of concepts and generalizations in rela- 
tionship. The bases for such structures are 
several. Sometimes the framework will be 
derived from a discipline, as in current think- 
ing about mathematics . 4 Sometimes it may 
come from seeking consistency or order of 
some kind in a skills area; thus, we speak of 
a framework of skill development in reading. 
Or it may come from an area such as social 
studies and be comprised of those common 
themes or concerns that would seem to pro- 
vide a satisfactory way of bringing ideas 
from several fields into a manageable frame- 
work for use in the selection of content, ac- 
tivities, and resources. 

In our concept of curriculum, we see 
this process of selection as mainly a task for 
the teacher. Many choices could be made 
that would lead to the desired outcome. 

a See Reba M. Burnham and Martha L. King. 
Supervision in Action. Washington, D.C.: Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, 1961, pp. 33-64, for list of trends in super- 
vision that would indicate a responsiveness to the 
new situation. 

4 Jerome S. Bruner. The Process of Educa- 
tion. Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press, Harvard 
University Press, 1960. 
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The teacher is supported in making the 
relevant curriculum and teaching decisions. 

With such a concept of curriculum, 
learning is thought of as a search. The 
learner is supported in his discovery of what 
he has not learned yet, what he needs to 
learn as we see it and what he wants to 
learn as he sees it, and of course what he 
can learn. The emphasis is on the individ- 
ual’s search for sense, satisfaction, and sig- 
nificance, with the expectation that learners 
will emerge with common understandings 
but also with each knowing much more than 
everybody has to learn. A central purpose 
of education is to support the development 
of the power to think through learning by 
discovery. 5 

The growth of learning under such a 
concept of curriculum is seen as spiral as 
well as sequential. Many returns will be 
made to basic concepts and generalizations 
and the relationships among them as the 
learner matures. Children’s questions are 
answered now, but mastery comes only 
with time and perhaps then is never fully 
achieved. 

For contrast, we may recall the older 
concept of curriculum. Constructing the 
curriculum was thought of essentially as 
the careful grading of preselected items. 
Once so ordered, content was to be incor- 
porated in perfected teaching materials that 
ideally would be practically self-teaching. 
Learning was conceived of as mastery of 
whatever was laid out to be learned. This 
was never very much, when thought of by 
the year, but was felt to be enough and 
was offered as identical for all. Pace was the 
only dimension of individual differences that 
really was built into learning. 

5 See Educational Policies Commission. The 
Central Purpose of Education. Washington, D.C.: 
National Education Association, 1961; also, Jerome 
S. Bruner. On Knowing. Cambridge, Mass.: Belk- 
nap Press, Harvard University Press, 1962, espe- 
cially ‘The Act of Discovery,” pp. 81-96. 



Learning was aimed at mastery of the 
specified content. The practice was to take 
all learners through the same sequence of 
items or skills to be mastered with the ap- 
parent assumption that if we were successful 
teachers, everybody would finally come out 
in the end with the same knowledge of 
what had been taught. Of course, they 
never did; when we thought of it, we would 
concede that they did hot all start in even 
and were widely different in need to know, 
will to learn, and capacity. 

Our Own Program 

Perhaps it is not necessary at this point 
to indicate that the older position on the 
nature of the curriculum does not fit with 
the picture of the professional teacher as it 
is developing — and that we may need to 
think most earnestly about whether we have 
kept not only our image of the teacher up 
to date but also our idea of the instructional 
program. Through our activities, are we 
working to make a modem curriculum that 
supports the teacher as a professional person, 
or are we living at least part of the time 
in an older world? 

Thus our third task really can only be 
undertaken as we find that we have a 
consistent and defensible picture of the 
professional teacher and a concept of the 
curriculum that fits with the behavior of this 
new teacher. How we shall behave depends 
on what we see as needed for the support 
and further realization of the teacher in the 
suitably enriched teaching situation. 

Rather than review once again the pres- 
ent uses of our time and whether they fit the 
current needs, it may be more helpful to 
project several possibly profitable lines for 
us to think more about. 

One of these is certainly the extent and 
nature of the agreements we are going to 
need to maintain institutional unity. It is all 
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very well, we may wish to say, to talk of 
the independence of the new teacher and 
the freedom he should and indeed must have 
to perform prpfessionally. But we do live 
in an institution. We have many teachers 
in each grade or subject area. Families 
move from one part of town to another and 
in and out of the district. Moreover, we have 
local needs and wants for our students. 
And, of course, we must feel a continued 
responsibility for making sure somehow that 
what we feel needs to be learned has been 
taught. 

Perhaps this last sentence contains the 
best clue to further study of the agreements 
we should work to reach. Too often perhaps 
we have begun with resources for teaching, 
textbooks, and the like, and then moved 
back to the kinds of activities we thought 
likely to be most successful and then further 
back yet to the kinds of learnings we were 
after— and finally, if not exhausted, we may 
have pushed back all the way to what our 
purposes were for learning certain concepts 
and generalizations through selected activi- 
ties that would require use of the specified 
materials. What we may need to do is to 
spend more time reaching agreement on 
purposes and on content relevant to pur- 
poses and less on activities and materials . 0 

Such a possibility may lead us properly 
to a second area of activity. This is the 
whole field of keeping professional knowl- 
edge of content up to date. The subsidized 
studies are giving us examples of various 
ways to approach this question. However 
these differ, all of them put our own past 
in-service education efforts to shame in terms 
of time and resources invested in the reedu- 
cation of teachers. 

* See Gordon Mackenzie for a useful discus- 
sion of “determinants” of the curriculum, “Sources 
and Process in Curriculum Development,” espe- 
cially pp. 78-80, in What Are the Sources of the 
Curriculum? Washington, D.C.: Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1962. 



A major problem we face as we attempt 
to make use of national major curriculum 
studies is to figure out ways of learning 
enough about the new programs so that we 
can' evaluate them. This evaluation must be 
not merely from the standpoint that these 
studies may be in competition. More funda- 
mentally we must be enabled to choose from 
various studies the content that we believe 
will be valuable if added to what we pres- 
ently hold as being suitable for realizing our 
local purposes. We have many questions to 
ask in the reworking of our in-service educa- 
tion programs to bring them up to date. 

A third area in which we may need 
to think through our activities can be re- 
lated to the problem of learning new con- 
tent. Many of us lived through the action 
research movement when we were, perhaps 
somewhat prematurely, being urged to en- 
gage in cooperative research projects aimed 
at thinking up and trying out new ideas. 
Now we are caught in the midst of tre- 
mendous activity of all kinds that demands 
some sort of testing out. 

The professional does test out new 
knowledge, not all of it, of course, but what- 
ever promises to help him perform better. 
We need to exercise our best judgment in 
choosing the most promising new proposals 
for testing. 

Yet we need also to remember that the 
professional adds to knowledge as well as 
he can. The hope for the profession is that 
more of us will find ways of working with 
our teacher colleagues on ventures into the 
unknown that will result in new knowledge 
of a kind that can genuinely make a differ- 
ence in the quality of the opportunities we 
provide for children and youth. These are 
times when we are confronted and perhaps 
plagued by many proposals that are plainly 
nonprofessional and some that are possibly 
injurious. Unless we can turn some of 
our own best energies to the search for 
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better answers , 7 we may find ourselves 
forced by the pressure for improvement into 
changes that we know ahead of time will be 
worthless. 

The sense of urgency about improve- 
ment in instruction comes to us from a 
broad public context of concern for making 
more of our capacity in every aspect of 
national life. As we have tried to respond 
to the new expectations, we have undergone 
significant shifts in leadership roles and 
functions. 

The attempt here has been to examine 
the resulting new status of teachers as it 
may affect the behavior of supervisors and 
curriculum workers. It has been contended 
that the teacher needs to be perceived as 
newly independent; that the curriculum must 
be conceived of as open to as much choice- 
making among specific activities and mate- 
rials as is possible in light of the institutional 
nature of the school; and that we must our- 
selves learn a good many new things if we 
are to support the teacher in such a setting. 

The question may remain as to whether 
we really need to make the effort to refor- 
mulate our roles and functions. Perhaps if 
we just bide our time, teachers will fade 
out of the curriculum limelight and superin- 
tendents will return to building programs 
and budgets. It is possible, of course, that 
a relaxation in public expectations may come 
about, yet this seems unlikely. 

What we might better anticipate is 
that since curriculum leadership is newly 
identified with the administrator and cur- 
riculum expertness with the teacher, lay 
forces may begin to wonder at the need for 
specialized supervisory and curricular serv- 
ices. Indeed, this kind of doubt has already 
been aroused in several communities and 
more than one state. 

7 Alexander Frazier. “Our Search for Better 
Answers.” Educational Leadership 20: 453-58; 
April 1963. 



Yet more worrisome to us may be that 
our ineffectiveness may cause the sources 
of outside curriculum leadership to gain 
greater influence than they now have. We 
must leam to relate internally so that, we 
have an adequate local apparatus for assess- 
ment and adaptation of proposals from out- 
side and hopefully for development of crea- 
tive programs inside. Otherwise, we may 
find that the functions pertaining to cur- 
riculum construction and in-service educa- 
tion have been altogether assumed by others. 
One thoughtful surveyor of present practice 
concedes that “Properly led, a group of able 
teachers may design a new type of instruc- 
tional program even while they operate the 
old one.” However, as he further remarks, 
“the question is not whether it can happen” 
but “whether we should depend upon it.” 8 
His doubt leads Brickell to propose a state 
program of instructional innovation that 
would seem to most of us to promise inter- 
ference with our proper functioning. 

Perhaps even more challenging to us 
should be our own professional response to 
the pressures recently defined by the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional. Can we somehow reinstitute a concern 
for basic human values as integral to learn- 
ing at every level and for every purpose?® 

This would seem to be the ultimate 
challenge to our professional insight and 
ingenuity. The perspective we represent and 
our expertness in defining purpose and clari- 
fying process are essential to the support of 
of the professional teacher in a soundly 
based, modem program of instruction. We 
must maintain both perspective and expert- 
ness. Can we do this? The only answer is 
that we must. □ 

'Henry M. Brickell. Organizing New York 
State for Educational Change. Albany: State Edu- 
cation Department, 1961. p. 65. 

* Basic Human Values for Childhood Educa- 
tion. Washington, D.C.: Association for Child- 
hood Education International, 1963. 
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Strategies for Instructional Leaders 

Frank Gerhardt 



“STRATEGY” is a term that may 
be applied to a broad general approach de- 
signed to suggest specific techniques for ex- 
panding three basic areas: (a) involvement; 
(b) decision-making processes; and (c) po- 
litical sophistication on the part of profes- 
sional and lay communities. 

“Instructional” is an elusive term ap- 
plied broadly to the application of the find- 
ings of the social and behavioral sciences to 
changing behavior. Instruction of whom, 
why, and when suggests situational contexts 
for all who are involved. The contexts may 
be formal or informal. 

“Leadership” is applied to the using of 
techniques in supporting a broad strategy. 
This strategy relates to purposeful involve- 
ment, to expanding a process whereby lead- 
ership is freed to be multi-dimensional as 
situational needs help determine, and to the 
bringing to a cognitive level of the political 
processes involved in who gets what, when, 
and where. In short, instructional leader- 
ship is simply a directed attempt to facilitate 
the broad strategy — a strategy which we 
feel to be basic to a cooperative community. 

You will notice that neither the strategy 
nor the instructional leadership is confined 
to a formal classroom context; they are 
broadened to include the total system. The 
basic premise is that we must practice what 
we teach and this includes uncovering prob- 
lems, encountering conflict, honoring the 
problems that promote dissent, and most of 



all, practicing the skills of inquiry, creativity, 
and human interaction within task-oriented 
activities. This is not easy. 

The broad strategy for instructional 
leadership does not seem too startling. If 
we read the reports from public administra- 
tion, business, and the social and behavioral 
sciences, we are attempting little more than 
to apply the common sense of a practitioner. 

What is startling (at least for me) is 
the frequency with which acquaintances from 
neighboring communities offer unsolicited 
sympathy about the headlines our system 
receives in the urban newspapers: “You 
must be having all kinds of trouble, Frank. 
Too bad!” or “It’s a shame when an edu- 
cator has to spend his time in crisis man- 
agement.” 

I find myself making rejoinders that 
attempt to reverse the flow of condolence. 
I sometimes suggest that they might be wise 
to look for “trouble” or some impending 
“crisis” in their own community. 

A quick reference to some of our head- 
lines might help: 

Ninth-Grade Courses Cause Heights 

Stir 

Break Is Seen in Heights School Cur- 
riculum 

Human Relations Meetings End in 
Shout Down 

Two Hundred Attend Debate on 
School Curriculum 



Frank Gerhardt, Superintendent, Cleveland Heights-University Heights Public Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio 
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Teachers and Parents Help Select 
School Administrators 

Teachers Take “Professional Study 
Day” — Insufficient Levy 

Students Help in Orientation of New 
Teachers 

Teachers Recruit Teachers 

Forty-Four Curriculum Task Force 
Committees Formed by Teachers 

The headlines seem isolated from one 
another. Yet, as one local reporter percep- 
tively wrote: “A quiet revolution is taking 
place in the Cleveland Heights-University 
Heights System.” We would like to think 
that this quiet revolution is designed to move 
from a verbal allegiance to democratic proc- 
esses to the practice of such processes in a 
public institution. 

A Practical Revolution 

The revolution is not one of ideas. Just 
practices. It is simply an attempt function- 
ally to relate philosophy, policy, and prac- 
tice — something which the school people say 
they have been trying for centuries to do in 
the classroom. 

We have been verbally admonishing 
people (especially our students) to practice 
democracy. We urge such practice by in- 
sisting upon various kinds of incantations. 
Yet, when have we honestly encouraged 
teachers, parents, administrators, citizens, 
and students to get involved in influencing 
many of the decisions that affect their daily 
lives? For all our democratic ritual and 
rites, in most cases the public school has 
remained a bastion of autocratic practice. 

It is not surprising that we have found 
that it is easier to preach than to practice. 
Not everyone is willing to make the transi- 
tion. Not everyone is willing to relinquish 
a corporative posture for a cooperative one. 

We have been fortunate in having at 



least a precedence for initiating this transi- 
tion. Former Superintendent O. E. Hill re- 
ceived national recognition over a decade ago 
for establishing lay committees to study areas 
of school and community concerns and to 
make recommendations to the board of edu- 
cation. During the past few years lay com- 
mittees have been influential in helping the 
school personnel address such things as: 
Data Processing, Outdoor Education, Edu- 
cational TV, Foreign Language Teaching in 
Elementary Schools, Philosophy of Educa- 
tion, Public and Nonpublic School Rela- 
tions, Technology Education, Buildings and 
Grounds, and Human Relations. 

In a real sense, a lay committee is a 
study group. The group is comprised of citi- 
zens, teachers, students, and administrators. 
The citizens may or may not be “experts” in 
a particular area. The important aspect of 
these committees is not only the study and 
report made to the board of education. It is 
also an awareness of the complexities of 
working with publics and the interacting 
variables at work in board and administra- 
tive decisions. This awareness brings to com- 
mittee members a greater sophistication as 
to what it means to be involved. 

Reorganizing Leadership 

Three years ago our staff raised some 
serious questions about the organization pat- 
terns used to bring about curriculum change. 
At this time the system had subject matter 
specialists (K-12) who assumed the respon- 
sibility for “leading” in curriculum devel- 
opment. Recognizing a greater extent of 
teacher competency than is commonly be- 
lieved, the staff discussed type, kind, and 
direction of leadership. 

How could the system organize in order 
to allow leadership to emerge from the teach- 
ers? How could the system organize in a 
way which honored the classroom teachers’ 
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responsibility and ability for instructional 
improvement? These questions were thrown 
open to the total faculty and from this came 
a staff-planned Instructional Leadership Pro- 
gram which brought focus to the processes 
of change rather than to set ends. 

The teachers have been involved. Com- 
paring the two instructional programs we 
find: 

Under the Coordinator Program, the 
system had 12 steering committees involving 
130 teachers — most of whom were appointed 
by the administration. 

Under the Instructional Leadership 
Program, we had over 400 staff members 
volunteering to work on 44 Task Forces. 
The Task Force addresses a problem area 
defined by the staff. 

We are not so naive as to assume that 
quantity implies quality. Yet, Task Force 
recommendations to the superintendent have 
indicated more depth and more positive 
alternatives than have previous attempts at 
change. 

The community is involved through lay 
committees. The staff is involved through 
the Instructional Leadership Plan. What 
mechanics are provided for student involve- 
ment? At this point in our development we 
are still shaping an organization to include 
such activity. Last year we established a 
special committee of secondary students, ad- 
ministrators, parents, and teachers to explore 
this topic in depth. This exploration is not 
easy. As administrators and supervisors we 
know the suspicion by members of the teach- 
ing staff; the student’s suspicion is even more 
intense. 

After the third meeting of the com- 
mittee, a ninth-grader asserted that his peers 
had warned him that the superintendent was 

U up to no good after all, superintendents 

are not interested in kids.” After the fifth 



meeting, I was told that students had no 
need to meet with the superintendent peri- 
odically to influence decisions; but, if I had 
a need to meet with them, “they would be 
happy to come.” Students serve on our 
Curriculum Advisory Council, several lay 
committees, and .in the past supported a 
staff Philosophy of Guidance Committee. 

Role of the Board 

Many elements must be present to make 
a transition from a traditional school organi- 
zation climate to one in which all persons 
associated with the school have opportuni- 
ties to influence its goals and activities. 

An enlightened board of education is 
essential. The board members must recog- 
nize that the democratic experiment and the 
experiment called “public education” require 
a sophistication about the processes involved. 
Board members, along with staff and the 
public, need to be reminded that, as a public 
institution becomes responsive to local de- 
sires and to the larger social issues, they, as 
public servants, can, and should, expect a 
number of complex and difficult issues to 
emerge for shared consideration by all groups 
concerned. Each member of these groups 
is tested as he creates his own views through 
confronting honest differences in an open 
and responsible way. 

The board, through its superintendent, 
must assure the appointment of leaders com- 
fortable in the use of the democratic pro- 
cesses. These individuals must be content 
to see their successes and accomplishments 
reflected in the successes of teachers and 
students. 

This attitude requites a new breed 
of supervisor or administrator who does not 
strike a win-or-lose position when he serves 
as a learning facilitator for all groups in the 
school community. He must be willing to 
risk, to confront, and to trust. 
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In our district, a special training pro- 
gram has developed from isolated efforts we 
have made in social inquiry, creative be- 
havior, and human interaction. The effort 
we made for our youngsters had significant 
implications for determining the strategy and 
techniques for encouraging and refining in- 
structional leadership. 

The implications became formalized 
within an auult training program called 
“Process Training.” 

Process Training assumes that leader- 
ship involves the interaction of: (a) the 
rational processes of inquiry; (b) the diver- 
gence and convergence of creative behavior; 
and (c) the host of human factors at work 
in any task-oriented group effort. With in- 
tensive, small-group sessions designed to 
bring to the cognitive level the skills and 
feelings involved in human effort — individ- 
ual and collective — a greater sophistication 
is reached. 

This greater sophistication is needed if 
the broad strategy is to become more effec- 
tive. It is also needed if the system is con- 
sciously to strive toward creating a climate 
conducive to effective extensions of involve- 
ment in all types of decision making. 

In recent years new curriculum pro- 
grams and individuals associated with diem 
(particularly administrators) have been at- 
tacked publicly by individual citizens. Such 
attacks, when combined with positive ex- 
amples by individuals and groups in educa- 
tion, often are perceived as a form of “inter- 
ference” with “professional” decisions. 

Politics of Education 

There have been times when super- 
visors, administrators, and teachers have de- 
manded a professional “shield” from the 
board of education and from community 
groups — a shield which denies the need to 
share in the public arena. This demand 



sometimes takes the form of a bifurcation 
between that which is “political” and that 
which is “educational.” 

A substantial part of our broad strategy 
is to break down the myth that public educa- 
tion is apolitical. This is perhaps one of the 
most difficult problems we face. Political 
processes are often perceived as negative 
patterns of human behavior and the term 
“political” carries negative connotations. 

Combine this denial of the politics of 
education with the mystical missionary zeal 
which some educators assume in a “win- 
lose” position in supporting the “rightness” 
of their cause and one can readily see the 
difficulties inherent in trying to evolve a 
democratic strategy that can prove effective. 

Perhaps one of the most difficult tasks 
for the superintendent is to encourage his 
staff to “keep the faith” in our effort. There 
is far less insecurity when position and power 
are welded into an authoritative structure. 
A good number of personal needs are met 
through being an “expert.” There is far less 
ambiguity, far less need to be willing to risk. 
The lack of political sophistication — on all 
of our parts — can be disheartening. 

Yet, we must (and do) constantly ask 
ourselves: What is the alternative? As yet 
we have not found one that allows personal 
integrity, social ethics, and democratic pro- 
cesses to function in a public school. So, as 
Dewey suggested, we “do not shoot because 
targets exist, but set up targets in order 
that throwing and shooting may be more 
effective.” 

Ends and means constantly modify each 
other. As we sharpen our ways of address- 
ing and hitting the targets, we may find the 
need for different kinds, types, and place- 
ments of targets. 

Our strategy should allow for both ends 
and means in a process of change. If it does 
not, we are still hung up at the verbal level. 
And this is not enough. ... □ 
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Supervisory Visits Locate 
Teachers' Needs 

George C. Kyte 



THE supervisory visit requires 
more time than does any other technique of 
supervision. This is a finding of many re- 
search studies regarding the various super- 
visory functions and the proportion of time 
devoted to each one. How this type of 
supervisory visit is conducted has been well 
treated in the educational literature. With 
few exceptions, however, the purposes in 
using the technique have been based pri- 
marily on problems reported by teachers 
and other personnel. Consequently, symp- 
toms and causes have been intermingled so 
that the actual needs of teachers usually 
have not been determined. Only carefully 
planned and conducted supervisory visits 
permit the discovery, analysis, and diag- 
nosis of specific classroom problems and 
needs of teachers and pupils. 

One of several research studies was 
designed to reveal detailed information re- 
garding actual needs located through super- 
visory observations. Hence the data indi- 
cate conditions to be treated by supervisory 
officers through individual conferences, 
teachers’ meetings, supervisory bulletins, 
and demonstration lessons planned to im- 
prove teaching and learning. 

The investigation is based on (a) 30 
pairs of tape-recorded classroom sessions by 
30 teachers respectively, (b) the tape- 
recorded supervisory conference between 
each teacher and the supervisor, the ob- 



server of the first lesson in the pair, (c) the 
latter’s own analysis of the help given the 
teacher, and (d) the critical comparisons of 
the two classroom sessions in each pair, 
made by at least ten other trained super- 
visors. The latter specialists made their 
evaluations independently of each other, 
using accurately reproduced transcripts of 
the two performances. These supervisors 
were not informed which lesson occurred 
first. The sets were stapled so that at least 
five supervisors read the first lesson first and 
at least five read the second lesson first, in 
order to control the effect of order of 
exposure. 

In the records are evident excellent 
teaching, good but improvable teaching, and 
serious weaknesses. The present investiga- 
tion is delimited primarily to the various dis- 
cerned weaknesses requiring supervisory at- 
tention. The items included here are not 
characteristic of all teachers but occur so 
commonly or so detrimentally that they are 
noteworthy. 

Planning 

Inadequate planning by some teachers 
affected adversely the classroom perform- 
ances. Evidence of inadequate preplanning 
included hazy puiposes not grasped by chil- 
dren, insufficient preparation of the physical 
environment, incomplete provision for all 
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essentia] learning activities, and teacher’s 
lack of fundamental knowledge needed in 
the teaching-learning activities. The other 
aspects of weaknesses in planning are pre- 
sented under other headings because of the 
obviously direct reference to certain instruc- 
tional defects. 

Grouping 

Undesirable conditions in the grouping 
of pupils occurred in arithmetic, reading, 
spelling, dramatic play, and social studies. 
The analyses of children’s performances dis- 
closed that individual abilities, needs, and 
interests were not being met efficiently. The 
range in some groups was too extensive; 
bright children were wasting time and weaker 
ones were obtaining too little help. Some 
classes were divided into groups which were 
so much alike that they might have been 
combined in one group to economize effec- 
tive instruction. 

Lack of needed flexibility in group- 
ing also occurred. Sometimes the effect 
of grouping was seriously minimized by 
avoidable distractions caused by faulty 
seating arrangements and interruptions. In- 
adequate planning was evident in many 
weaknesses in grouping. 

Audio-Visual Aids 

Weaknesses involving audio-visual aids 
in areas of learning resulted from some 
teachers’ insufficient preplanning or failure 
to utilize available aids. Opportunities were 
overlooked to strengthen learning by the use 
of the blackboard in teaching the Three R’s 
especially. Reading and arithmetic charts 
were not obtained or prepared, were poorly 
designed or ineffectually used. Instructional 
aids included in textbooks or suggested in 
teachers’ guides were either not used or mis- 
used. 

Illustrations of these weaknesses are: 



failure to use pictures in readers, omission 
of essential steps in teaching arithmetic 
meaningfully, and omission of the use of 
available maps, globes, and other concrete 
materials. These weaknesses handicapped 
pupils’ clarification of concepts and relation- 
ships. Some visual aids were incorrectly 
prepared or poorly arranged in (he class- 
room for effective instructional use. 

Children’s Learning Activities 

Both teacher planning and teacher guid- 
ance included weaknesses that affected ad- 
versely the pupils’ learning activities. One 
quite common omission was that of differ- 
entiated activities necessary to meet the spe- 
cific needs of certain types of children. The 
most marked kind was the failure to provide 
for the abilities and interests of bright pupils. 
Another weakness was the unsatisfactory 
conduct of class or group discussions. They 
failed to arouse children’s interest or were 
not pursued until they fixed the desired 
learning. 

Two specific mistakes of some teachers 
were evident in the discussions. The cor- 
rect answer given by one child was accepted 
as being the answer all or most of the pupils 
would give. Conversely, the answer made 
by the group was accepted as the answer 
each child in it had given. These two weak- 
nesses were especially noticeable in the 
teaching of reading, speech, and arithmetic, 
and occurred primarily with respect to items 
requiring individual mastery. 

Integrative types of activities were 
overlooked or unskillfully used. Learning 
situations requiring dramatization or dra- 
matic play were not included or were con- 
ducted ineffectually. Too commonly omitted 
were field trips which would have provided 
rich concrete experiences needed by chil- 
dren. Normal and natural units of work 
were not included or were only partially 
developed. For example, opportunities to 
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correlate reading and social studies were 
overlooked, especially in the primary grades. 
The considerable reading materials and pic- 
tures on home and family in the readers 
were studied in relation to reading but with- 
out relating the content to social studies 
activities. Essential follow-up activities in 
the unit of work were not planned with the 
pupils or were inadequately planned. 

Readily available out-of-school experi- 
ences for the children were not used or 
were misused. Common experiences in the 
home and community were not directly re- 
lated to the vocabulary and concepts in- 
cluded in the children’s learning activities. 
The failure to utilize extensively the pupils’ 
meaningful experiences in arithmetic affected 
their learning. At times, also, the selection 
of arithmetical experiences involved inclu- 
sion of concepts and efforts at generaliza- 
tions too advanced for the children’s level 
of development. Analogous conditions were 
observed in the reading activities. 

Teachers’ ineffective questioning affected 
adversely children’s learning. Questions im- 
provised offhand were not thought-provoking 
or they served to evoke unnecessary recall 
of facts. Some teachers’ questions interfered 
with the desired spontaneity of the pupils. 
One form of this weakness was questioning 
by the teacher which should have been done 
by the children. The natural flow of con- 
versation was impeded or prevented. 

Teachers’ English Usage 

The records of classroom performances 
disclosed some teachers’ oral English requir- 
ing supervisory attention. Serious time- 
consuming and ineffectual speech habits were 
the most common ones. They included fre- 
quent repetitions or poor formulations of 
questions, directions, and answers. Many 
teachers also overworked certain words, 
phrases, or clauses so that the instructional 
value of these elements was minimized. 
Some teachers wasted considerable time by 



repeating habitually the pupils’ answers, 
questions, and oral reading. These various 
weaknesses will be presented in detail in 
another article 1 and therefore are only men- 
tioned in the present study. 

A second research study includes a 
number of grammatical errors made by the 
teachers. Most common were incomplete 
sentence elements, repetition of words, in- 
correct omissions, lack of agreement be- 
tween noun and verb or object, and the use 
of nouns and pronouns so that the intended 
reference was difficult to determine or was 
not discernible. 

There are other detracting or poor 
usages in the English of some teachers 
requiring self-correction but often needing 
supervisory attention. The tape record- 
ings disclosed prominently mispronunciations 
such as “cause” for “because,” “gonna,” 
“wanna,” “gotta,” and “sorta.” Similarly 
detected were misuses of certain modifiers, 
as in “awfully good,” “pretty good,” “ter- 
rific answer,” “how come,” “got time,” and 
the riot interpretive “sort of’ and “or 
anything.” 

Slang terms were used by some teach- 
ers, the most commonly noted expressions 
being “uh huh,” “huh?” and “O. K.” One 
teacher, for example, frequently used “uh 
huh” in answering her pupils’ questions or 
approving their answers: “John, ‘They have 
white tails.’ Teacher, ‘Uh huh.’ Jane, They 
are mostly brown.’ Teacher, ‘Uh huh. 
Tommy?’ Tommy, ‘Aren’t they lighter brown 
underneath?’ Teacher, ‘Yes, uh huh.’ . . . 
Mary, ‘But some have big black spots.* 
Teacher, ‘Uh huh. Yes, uh huh. Those are 
all right answers.’ ” It was not surprising to 
hear her pupils using “uh huh” later in the 
lesson. Another teacher used the extrane- 
ous “O. K.” 20 times in a ten-minute period 
with the result that the children were also 
saying it frequently. 

1 George C. Kyte. “Supervisory Visits to Class- 
rooms Disclose Teachers’ Incorrect Speech Hab- 
its.” The Educational Forum, Vol. 25. 
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Some teachers formed the habit of in- 
terjecting “er,” “ah,” or “uh” very often in 
their questions, directions, and answers. The 
interjection was poor classroom practice into 
which the teachers fell while thinking during 
a conversational period. Following are illus- 
trations of this fault. “Er, why would that be 
a good subject?” “The knights had, er, 
armor made out of iron.” “I want someone 
to, ah, take this strip of paper, ah, I’ve cut 
out.” “I’ll bring it over here, ah, so that 
you can show the class, ah, how it looks.” 
“When you got to the, uh, store, you said, 
uh, uh, ‘I haven’t anything from the dairy.’ 
How did that, uh, happen?” “You, uh, also 
should read to, er, find out what Dick 
said.” 

Class Control 

In some cases of beginning teachers, 
inadequately trained teachers, or weak ones, 
the recordings uncovered causes and condi- 
tions of unsatisfactory class control and the 
nature of poor disciplinary measures used. 
The correction or elimination of various 



other observed conditions discussed here 
should contribute to improved class control. 
Some situations, however, were serious ones 
requiring specifically planned supervisory 
observations in order to determine the nature 
of assistance needed by the teacher. One 
teacher who used, “shush,” frequently was 
an instance. 

Teachers who were ambivalent in 
discipline and class control were in seri- 
ous difficulties. The teacher who resorted 
consciously or unconsciously to severe dis- 
ciplining of individuals before the rest of 
the class needed helpful consultation in order 
to avoid this harmful practice. 

Having determined through supervisory 
visits to the classroom the specific strengths 
and weaknesses of teachers, the supervisor 
is able to plan insightfully die kind of help 
to be given. Some needs can be met in 
teachers’ meetings, others in individual con- 
ferences, and still others through the demon- 
stration of better procedures. Related to 
any one technique may be carefully selected 
pertinent professional reading recommended 
to the teacher. □ 
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To Improve Instruction, 
Supervision, and Evaluation . . . 

Thomas A. Petrie 



RECENT years have witnessed 
much effort directed at changing educa- 
tion — changes in teaching, changes in or- 
ganizational patterns, changes in curricula, 
changes in media. Hopefully, the changes 



are not in name only but will result in im- 
proved instruction. That some fail surprises 
no one; that some succeed and even surpass 
expectations is exciting and encouraging 
An in-service program of the Educational 
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Development Cooperative 1 is one such ex- 
citing and encouraging plan for change. The 
goal is nothing less than improvement of 
instruction, supervision, and evaluation. 

This program seeking simultaneous im- 
provement of instruction, supervision, and 
evaluation assumes: (a) having explicit 
goals allows the integration of teaching and 
supervisory roles; (b) supervising requires 
ability to describe exactly the competencies 
needed for teaching; (c) skills can best be 
acquired as needed; and (d) the evaluation 
cycle provides a means for ordering the 
process of supervisory and instructional im- 
provement. 

In the paragraphs that follow, the 
EDO program will be described step by 
step as it unfolds in an actual in-service 
training situation. 

Development of Skill List 

The training program begins when an 
EDC staff member meets with a district 
superintendent, assistant superintendent of 
instruction, and principals to identify goals, 
objectives, and skills which they believe are 
important. By doing this the behavior neces- 
sary for success in that district can be de- 
duced and described. For example, one 
district valued and rated teachers on “in- 
structional skill”; but “instructional skill” 
was undefined. Teachers could not know 
exactly what teaching skills were valued. 
Therefore, the group worked to identify 
what was meant and an aspect of instruc- 
tional skill was specified: “a lesson plan 
shall include an explicit objective, teacher- 
student activities, and desired performance.” 
So a list of specific and desired teacher skills 
or competencies is formulated. 

^DC is an interdistrict organization com- 
posed of 62 elementary and secondary school dis- 
tricts in south Cook and north Will Counties, 
Illinois. It is funded locally and by a Title III 
ESEA grant. 



Workshop Orientation 

Then the workshop composed of six to 
eight teachers plus the teachers’ principals 
and immediate supervisors begins. The list 
of behaviors necessary for instructional suc- 
cess is reviewed by the group. It is presented 
as a list of competencies (or behaviors) 
which teachers in that district must acquire 
to be considered successful. It specifies 
skills or ways of managing students, subject 
matter, time, space, and equipment needed 
in the repertoire of the teacher, supervisor, 
or principal. Teachers may, and do, add to 
the list. When the list is complete, it is ap- 
parent that teaching actual lessons, incor- 
porating the described behaviors, is to be- 
come the focus of the workshop. 

Orientation continues — the steps re- 
quired for planning a specific lesson to be 
taught the next day to a regular class are 
reviewed. As the teacher, supervisor, and 
principal create the lesson plan, the super- 
visor and principal will share experiences 
and make recommendations so that the plan 
specifies behavioral objectives, teacher ac- 
tivities designed to achieve objectives, com- 
plementary student activities, the informa- 
tion necessary to describe the class before, 
during, and after the lesson, and desired 
standards. 

As the orientation session ends, dis- 
cussion centers around the nature of super- 
vision and instruction, teachers as decision 
makers, and the change process. 

Planning Cycle 

At this point, a teacher, supervisor, and 
principal actually plan a lesson. The super- 
visor and principal share their experiences 
and make recommendations with regard to 
the lesson, but the teacher decides what to 
incorporate. Clear understanding of the in- 
structional objectives and of ways to achieve 
them is sought by the three co-workers. 
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With clear understandings regarding objec- 
tives and teacher-student activities, the sorts 
of information (feedback) needed to de- 
scribe what occurs during the teaching of 
the lesson can be decided. “Feedback” is 
anticipated; indeed, it is planned for. 

As the lesson is planned, the comple- 
mentary nature of teaching and supervision 
becomes evident. The planning process re- 
quires that the teacher and supervisor ex- 
change ideas, solve problems, and secure 
mutual understandings about objectives, 
activities necessary to achieve them, infor- 
mation necessary to describe the class before, 
during, and after instruction, desired stan- 
dards, and the relevance of the list of district 
instructional competencies to the particular 
lesson. 

Teaching and Taping 

The next day the teacher teaches the 
lesson as planned; the supervisor arranges 
for recording the class on video tape and 
collecting any other information according 
to agreement. A critique follows during 
which the supervisor relays his observations 
to the teacher. Together they view part or 
all of the video tape. Then reactions of the 
workshop group are sought; this in turn 
leads naturally into planning another lesson 
and recycling the process. 

As a result of the critique, skills need- 
ing improvement have been noted by the 
teacher and supervisor. Usually these are 
the same desired skills or behaviors listed 
during the orientation stage of the work- 
shop. Acquiring these is paramount; there- 
fore, use of desired behaviors is planned in 
subsequent lessons. After planning, teaching, 
taping, and critiquing, the cycle can be short- 
ened. Planning occurs again but taping and 
feedback focus on the appropriate five or ten 
minutes when the selected skill is needed 
and used in the classroom. In this manner 



the training program concentrates on in- 
creasing instructional competencies one at a 
time. 

The in-service program thus far de- 
scribed concentrates on classroom teaching 
activities. However, supervisory activities 
usually require attention, too. To date, 
supervisors have found that they must learn 
to gather information skillfully in order to 
provide the needed feedback to teachers. 
Sessions to help supervisors accomplish this 
are incorporated into the workshop. 

Is This Evaluation? 

Essentially, a process of evaluation has 
been described. Mutual development of ob- 
jectives (what we are trying to accomplish), 
teacher-student activities (treatment, or how 
it is to be done), data collection (what in- 
formation we need to collect to describe the 
state of affairs), instrumentation (how it 
shall be measured), and standards (is it 
significant) provide the basis of evaluation. 
When the cycle is experienced and re- 
experienced, evaluation occurs and reoccurs. 
Hopefully, by participating and, in fact, 
working at it there will be increased under- 
standing of the process of evaluation. 
Though not simply accomplished, a reason- 
able process has been described engaging 
principals, supervisors, and teachers. 

Figure 1 exemplifies a lesson plan and 
the mutual agreements of a teacher, princi- 
pal, and supervisor. The plan in Figure 1 
was developed by the teacher, depart- 
ment chairman, and principal in approx- 
imately 30 minutes. The teacher understood 
and approved the plan- Perhaps the ob- 
jectives could have been more operational, 
activities more explicit, and recommenda- 
tions extended. But to smother the teacher 
would have been, in essence, to impose 
upon her the supervisor’s plan — a pitfall 
to avoid. 



